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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The fifth Session of the fourteenth Parliament of 

PUENING OF Her Majesty’s reign was opened on Tuesday, 
February 7th, amid every indication of public 

ennui. There was a complete absence of that hum of eager 
expectancy which usually characterizes the assembling of the 
House of Commons, which used to be regarded as an epoch- 
marking event. It is for the political philosopher to determine 
how far this popular listlessness may be due to the transient 
dulness of our domestic affairs, and how far it may be attributable 
to that marked decline in the prestige of Parliamentary institutions 
which is noticeable in every community that has adopted them. 
The comings and goings of the Legislatures of the United States, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Spain excite less interest than they 
did twenty years ago, and the majority of them have almost 
abandoned legislation. In the Austro-Hungarian Empire alone, 
where there is almost as much fighting as speaking, Parliaments 
have kept their public. The British House of Commons of to- 
day is as distinguished and as capable as ever, but for some 
mysterious reason its proceedings have ceased to be absorbing, and 
the remarkable speeches delivered within its walls no longer carry 
anything like the weight they used to outside. It is even doubtful 
whether they are read save by those whose business it is to reply 
to or comment upon them. Is it that the world has passed from 
a peaceful period of words into a turbulent period of events in 
which speakers and writers will hold a relatively lower place than 
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they have throughout the past century, while men of energy 
and action again emerge into the forefront of national affairs 
and become the natural leaders of their countrymen? We, 
unfortunately, have no space to spare for such fascinating specu- 
lations, and we are happily spared the necessity by our brilliant 
contributor, “A Radical M.P.” The Queen’s Speech opened 
with the customary paragraph—which was significantly modified 
in 1896—“ my relations with other powers continue to be 
friendly,” followed by a loyal recognition of the “ brilliant ability ” 
of “Sir Herbert Kitchener and the officers serving under him” 
in conducting the expedition against the Dervishes, “ which has 
resulted in the fall of Omdurman and the complete subjugation of 
the territories which had been brought under the dominion of the 
Khalifa. I am proud to acknowledge the distinguished bravery and 
conduct of the British and Egyptian troops who have won this 
victory.” Parliament is congratulated on the restoration “ of peace 
and order ” in Crete, “ resulting from the establishment of His Royal 
Highness’ (Prince George of Greece) Government,” which “has 
been gladly welcomed by the Cretans of both religions.” Then 
followed a friendly reference to the Emperor of Russia’s arrest of 
armaments conference, “ which I have gladly signified my willing- 
ness to take part in,” and a sympathetic allusion to the “appalling 
crime which has robbed the people of Austria-Hungary of their 
beloved Empress.” The conference, attended by British delegates, 
lately held at Rome to consider the anarchist conspiracy, had 
concurred in certain resolutions which will necessitate the sub- 
mission to Parliament of “some amendments in the present laws,” 
although the British Government had not been able to go the 
length desired by Continental Governments. The Speech dwelt 
on the affliction of the West Indies by a hurricane, and the 
continuance of the plague in “my Indian Empire, and though 
it has diminished in some places previously afiected it has spread 
to fresh places in Southernand Northern India.” The most 
important paragraph in the Speech, it need hardly be said, was the 
cordial reference to the spontaneous action of Cape Colony :—‘“I 
have learned with great satisfaction that the Parliament of the 
Cape of Good Hope has recognized the principle of a common 
responsibility for the naval defence of my Empire by providing 
for a permanent annual contribution towards that object.” 


If the legislative programme unfolded by the 

Lectern my, Queen’s Speech seemed stale and commonplace, it 
PROGRAMME. is, at any rate, marked by one conspicuous merit. 

It is commendably short, and is well within the 
compass of a reasonable Session. The quidnwnes anticipate that 
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unless there are unforeseen delays Parliament should rise at the 
end of July, which would be a record. This may be an over- 
sanguine forecast, but in any case it will for once be impossible for - 
an Opposition to taunt a Government with having dishonestly dis- 
played a mass of Bills which they knew there was no time to place 
upon the Statute-Book. Rather is the opposite criticism heard, 
viz., that Bills which ought to be placed on the Statute-Book were 
not even mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. The place of honour 
was occupied by a Bill to retorm the government of London, which 
has since been introduced. It avowedly aims at strengthening 
and developing the secondary local bodies of the Metropolis with- 
out trenching upon the legitimate functions of the London County 
Council. The policy of smashing up the County Council is as dead 
as the dodo. It has been killed by Conservative common-sense, 
though our Radical friends prefer to represent that it has been 
dropped in deference to their outcry. The second item in the 
programme is an Education Bill, which will presumably make its 
first appearance in the House of Lords. Its principal object is to 
gather up and organize the sporadic agencies which at present 
fritter away the resources of secondary and technical education in 
England and Wales. These two measures may be regarded as the 
pieces de resistance of the Session, and the remainder of the banquet 
is to consist of a measure to simplify private legislation for 
Scotland, which is a very old friend, and one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
principal proposals, viz.,a Bill to enable the local authorities to 
assist the occupiers of small dwellings—i.e., the working-classes— 
to purchase their houses. Then follows a supplementary list of 
items, some of which will probably be dropped as the Session 
advances. In this second category are to be found a number of 
Bills of considerable importance. It is somewhat unfortunate that 
the Lord Chancellor should have made a speech leading the public 
to infer that the chief of these—Company Law Reform—will be 
an emasculate measure for the protection of directors who ought 
not to direct. We have—(1) A Bill to Encourage Agricultural 
and Technical Instruction in Ireland. (2) The Relief of the 
Tithe-rent Charge Payer in Ireland. (3) A London Water Bill. 
(4) Reform of Company Law. (5) A Bill to Prevent the Adul- 
teration of Food. (6) A Bill to Control the Contracts of Money- 
lenders. (7) A Factory Law Amendment Bill. (8) An Agricultural 
Holdings Act Amendment Bill. 


The House of Lords, with its customary efficiency 

tHE Lorps, 22d despatch, debated and agreed to the Address 

in reply to the Speech from the Throne in a single 

afternoon. The House of Commons is still debating it at the time 
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of writing, in spite of the protests of its Leader, Mr. Balfour. The 
mover in the Lords was the Duke of Bedford, who acquitted him- 
self of his delicate task in a lucid and suggestive speech which 
earned a high encomium from so experienced a judge as Lord 
Salisbury, who does not scatter his praise at random :—“ My noble 
friend the mover is new to us in this House, though he bears an 
honoured name which appears on almost every page of English 
history. I only hope that the great grasp of affairs and the 
singular literary merit of structure which distinguished his speech 
will adorn many speeches on many important questions in this 
House.” The Duke of Bedford took occasion to point out that how- 
ever “theoretically perfect” might be the War Office plans of 
mobilization, they were “ practically untested,” and he suggested 
that during the coming year it would be advisable to try the system 
in detail in some one district. This is a practical suggestion from a 
soldier. The War Office naturally hates the idea of experimental 
mobilization—the plans look so well on paper—and raises all kinds 
of imaginary difficulties. Perhaps the Military Party in the 
House of Commons, which has accomplished very little hitherto, 
will take this proposal up and press it home. The Duke of 
Bedford succeeded in saying something fresh and judicious on our 
great campaigns of the past year :— 


** Two campaigns had followed quickly upon one another. Both had been suc- 
cessful, reflecting the greatest credit upon all concerned. He would not attempt 
to compare those two campaigns from the point of view of military science. In 
the Indian frontier war the policy which dictated it was very imperfectly under- 
stood in this country, and, consequently, the popular enthusiasm was but little 
aroused. When they remembered that the campaign was conducted under the 
most trying conditions of climate and country, and against enemies who, for more 
than two months, scarcely allowed a single hour, day, or night to pass without 
keeping some portion of their forces under a murderous fire, he thought their 
lordships would jrecognize that ‘the soldiers of the British and Indian armies 
responded nobly to severer trials than fell to the lot of their comrades in the 
Sudan. In the Nile campaign there were certain dramatic elements which 
appealed irresistibly to the popular imagination. The issues were as simple as 
the features of the country which was the scene of the operations—the fate of 
General Gordon, the steady training of the Egyptian soldiers to avenge the man 
who had given his life to their service, the slow concentration of forces, the 
gradual advance, the swift and overwhelming blow which avenged Khartum and 
swept away every trace of the Mahdi’s power—all this gave to the events of that 
campaign the sequence and dignity of a mighty tragedy.” 


Lord Cawdor seconded in an effective speech, dealing with 
the domestic legislation foreshadowed in the Queen’s Speech. 
In particular he appealed to the Government to bring in a serious 
Bill controlling the contracts of money-lenders, the Minister in 
charge of.which would earn “the lasting gratitude of the impe- 
cunious classes in this great country.” 
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It devolved on Lord Kimberley, as Leader of the 
An Easy Task. scanty band of Opposition peers, to open fire on 

the Government, which he did in a terribly fluent 
and commonplace speech. Lord Salisbury had an abnormally 
easy task in parrying the pointless strictures of his opponent, but 
he managed as usual to be pointed, witty, and suggestive. In 
reply to Lord Kimberley’s demand for information on various 
questions, the Prime Minister expressed his envy of “the nation 
which has something like, say, the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate in America, which could receive, in secret, the explana- 
tions which the Minister would be only too glad to give.” Lord 
Salisbury was likewise very happy in meeting carping comments 
on the employment of the word “subjugation” in the Queen’s 
Speech in reference to the Sudan :— 


‘¢ The noble earl objects to our saying that we had subjugated the whole of these 
territories. Would it satisfy him if I had substituted the word ‘conquered’? [ 
do not think he would be in the least satisfied ; yet I would call his attention to a 
distinguished character in English history named William the Conqueror. He 
was called the Conqueror though certainly he had not gone into every part of 
England and Wales, and though certainly there remained great elements of re- 
sistance in various parts of the country to the end of his reign. I used the word 
‘ subjugation ’ in the ordinary sense—that is, we conquered the political power by 
which those territories were held. We seized the capital, and we inherited all the 
authority which the Power we conquered had hitherto possessed. To what extent 
we may have tu deal with isolated risings in various parts of this large country I 
will not undertake to prophesy. It will be some time, I imagine, before we reduce 
it to the kind of order in which we see Piccadilly and Pall Mall. In the mean- 
time we shall be content with the amount of authority which is usually possessed 
in a vast territory thinly populated. I do not believe that these risings, when 
they occur, are matters of great importance, but other colonizing nations in Africa 
have had to deal with them. The French are constantly engaged in them ; the 
Congo State knows them very well, and I cannot see that the mere fact that there 
have been since the fall of Omdurman small expeditions, and small victories dis- 
posing of those expeditions, at all justifies the noble lord in challenging our 


statement that the victory of Omdurman subjugated the territories of the 
Khalifa.” 


Lord Salisbury proceeded to explain our exact status in the 
Sudan :—* We hold the dominions of the Khalifa by two titles. 
We hold them undoubtedly as having formed part of the pos- 
sessions of Egypt, of which we are now in occupation, but we 
also hold them by a much less complicated, much older, much 
better understood title—the title of conquerors.” 


The Prime Minister did not shirk the discussion 
rr THE of the future of the Sudan, and he embodied in 
his exposition a picturesque retrospect of recent 
history and a striking vindication of British policy :—* We shall 
advance, but we shall require time, I daresay the noble lord has 
not exaggerated the difficulty of the undertaking. He has also 
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shown that we have unusual facilities for carrying out the complete 
restoration of order, and the complete establishment of government 
by Her Majesty and the Khedive in the construction of that railway 
which was so marvellously effected by Lord Kitchener ; and I hope 
that the construction of another railway, not quite so fast as I 
could wish, coming up from the south will contribute not a little 
to the ultimate establishment of the state of things we desire to 
see restored. No doubt there will be difficulties. Expansion is 
never free from difficulty, and the noble lord will not charge me 
with being a fanatic for expansion ; but in this case I do not seem 
to have any choice. We did not bring the Mahdi into the field. 
We did not invite him to destroy Hicks’ force, to overrun, desolate, 
and depopulate some of the fairest portions of the Khedive’s 
dominions. It was not we that led him down threatening the 
south of Egypt; it was not we who kept up that constant prepara- 
tion, which rested like a cloud on the frontier and on the com- 
mercial prospects of Egypt. We felt that if we had allowed time 
to go further the chances of conquering these great provinces, I do 
not say might have been compromised, but only attainable at the 
cost of far greater sacrifices.” Lord Salisbury did not admit that. 
our success in the Sudan would put an intolerable strain on the 
British Army—*“ a slight contribution will of course be necessary, 
but I do not think it will be of an important character.” After 
all, the Belgians have been able to maintain their domination in 
the Congo State with vastly inferior resources to those of this 
country, and “I see nothing in the task we have undertaken to fill 
us with anything approaching to apprehension,” and the future 
inhabitants of Africa will bless the operations criticized by Lord 
Kimberley. Lord Salisbury refused, as might have been expected, 
to give any information as to the Anglo-German agreement, the 
value of which depends largely upon its secrecy, which has 
hitherto been jealously guarded by both the high contracting 
parties. He discussed the Cretan settlement at some length, 
paying a warm tribute to the “high-minded impartiality” of 
Prince George, and in a characteristically witty passage de- 
fended the Concert against the charge of procrastination — 
“ Now let me say a word about the delay of which the noble lord 
complained. He rather fell into that common form of speech 
which would make it appear that he thinks that because the 
six Powers of Europe were concerned they ought to have gone 
six times as fast as‘any single nation. The noble lord seems to 
think that the slowness was unworthy of the greatness and number 
of the Powers concerned. Now, in our humble experience in our 
English life, we know very well that one person can doa thing 
very much faster than can two; that two can do it much faster than 
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three, three than five, and so on. And if the noble lord thinks 
we have been guilty of any extravagant slowness I would ask him 
to refer to that part of his own speech in which he mentioned with 
pardonable satisfaction that at some very distant period of his life 
he had commenced the idea of Australian Federation. I entirely 
concur with him in receiving with great satisfaction the assurance 
that that Federation is likely to be carried out. I think it will be 
for the prosperity and happiness of the Colonies, and that it will 
cement and render more indissoluble, if I may say so, the bonds 
that bind Australia to this country. But does not the noble lord 
see this? There were five other Colonies with which he had to 
work, and those six Powers did not get on any faster in establish- 
ing even such a simple and desirable object as the Federation of 
the Colonies than have done the European Powers which have had 
to reconcile secular conflicts of several races and two bitterly 


opposed creeds. I do not think that the noble lord is entitled to. 
crow over the Concert of Europe.” 


The unending debate on the Address in the 

——— House of Commons commenced in the usual 
manner, the mover and seconder being respec- 

tively Captain Bagot, the Member for Westmorland, and Mr. 
W. F. D. Smith, the son of that much respected Leader of the 
House, Mr. W. H. Smith. Both spoke well and to the point. 
Captain Bagot representing the country Tory—who is popularly 
supposed in the United States to cultivate an historic hatred of 
that country on account of the “ unpleasantness” of last century— 
took occasion to observe that “at the present moment there existed a 
more genuinely friendly feeling between the United States and this 
country than had existed at any time since the days when the. 
American Colonies first found reason to differ from the Mother 
Country. Any alliance that might be possible between the two. 
great English-speaking people need not necessarily be one of 
offence or defence, but it appeared to him that it might be 
admirably fitted to lead the nations of the world in the direction 
of freedom, civilization, and progress.” Mr. Smith, as a dis- 
tinguished Cockney and chairman of the Metropolitan Mem- 
bers, discussed the Bill dealing with London government, of 
whose contents, which had not then been published, he showed a 
shrewd and intelligent anticipation :—“ He could not believe that 
the Bill would be antagonistic to the London County Council; 
indeed, if the Bill had any practical effect upon the County 
Council at all, it would, in his opinion, be to relieve the members. 
of that body of some of the mass of detail which they at present 
had to grapple with. He hoped the new municipalities would be 
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created as far as possible all over London, and endowed as far as 
possible with the same powers. Otherwise the Government would 
be creating an amount of confusion which would be very little 
improvement on the present system. He hoped these new areas 
would be of sufficient size. Secondly, the areas should be large 
enough to command strength and attract the best men. When 
the Bill was passed he hoped it would quicken the rather languid 
interest which was felt in metropolitan local government.” 
Naturally the principal feature of the first day’s debate on the 
Address was the speech by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
then appeared for the first time in his new character as Leader of 
the Opposition, vice Sir William Harcourt, resigned. Sir Henry 
‘Campbell-Bannerman had been unanimously elected on the previous 
day at a meeting of Liberal Members of the House of Commons 
held at the Reform Club—where, by the way, the majority of 
members are Liberal-Unionists—and had declared that he was 
“above all things a loyal son of the House of Commons,” and that 
he owed a duty to that Assembly as well as to his own Party and 
his own conscience. “I place before all interests, even the interest 
of the great historic Party to which I am proud to belong, the 
maintenance and the advancement of the name and fame and 
power of the great Assembly to which we all belong.” The House 
of Commons being an assembly of human beings could not be 
impervious to such frank admiration, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman—who should take some steps to shorten his name— 
was generally pronounced to be the ideal man for an invidious 
position. 


The new Leader of the Opposition made an excel- 

_ THE lent début, but what was far more striking than 
NEW LEADER, |. , . . 
his speech was the lavish praise bestowed upon it 

by the Conservative as well as the Liberal Press. It is felt on 
both sides of politics that one of our most urgent national needs 
is a serious Opposition, and uny man likely to galvanize the torpid 
Radicals into activity is regarded as a national benefactor. Sir 
Henry CampbelJ-Bannerman appeared to be that man, hence his 
instantaneous popularity with all parties. The members of the 
Government were the first to appreciate and welcome his success, 
for they wisely recognize that a vigorous enemy would be their 
very best friend. Sir William Harcourt’s supineness has, by 
common consent, not only disheartened the Opposition, but has 
also demoralized the Ministerialists. His successor’s strenuous 
attack came as an agreeable suprise. It was a bolt from the blue. 
He commenced with one of those modest pleas for indulgence 
which are always acceptable to an audience. He eulogized the 
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Emperor of Russia’s rescript, and spoke with extravagant enthu- 
siasm of the French Republic, which he dared to declare exercised 
“a benign influence” in Europe, and he pronounced it to be “a 
supreme and leading influence in favour of freedom and progress.” 
He proceeded to discuss “the remarkable improvement” in our 
relations with France, which he attributed to the Fashoda episode, 
of which he gave a racy and ingenious account :— 


‘‘Three months ago there was in this country a great demonstration of feeling 
and opinion in which all sections, all political parties, united, which astounded 
the world, and which has altered the view taken of the policy of this country, I 
believe, in every Court in Europe. It was said in regard to this Fashoda incident 
that it was the occasion, not the cause. I have seen it complained, more often, 
perhaps, in France than here, that this demonstration of feeling was exaggerated 
far beyond the necessities of the case arising from the Fashoda incident, and I 
quite agree with that. The Fashoda incident has been settled, and was one that 
could from the first have been settled, by the good sense, dignity, and conciliatory 
action of the French Government. Why, then, was this demonstration so strong ? 
In my opinion it was not a demonstration against France at all, but a demonstra- 
tion of protest against the manner in which the Government had, during two or 
three years, conducted our foreign relations and dealt with our interests during 
that time.” 

The Government were at last found to be acting strongly and con- 
sistently, so the whole country rallied to their support, in order to 
show that there were occasions when the nation was united :— 

‘* What had we seen before? In incident after incident, valiant words spoken, 
but followed by feeble action; we had seen claims gallantly put forth and 
promptly withdrawn ; we had seen protests strongly made and followed by meek 
acquiescence, the foot boldly put down to be immediately lifted again ; bold 
assertion of the rights of the country followed by concession of the rights that 
had been claimed. These concessions may, in many cases, have been wise and 
prudent—I do not dispute for a moment that in some cases they were—but they 
ought not to have been pressed by forcible assertion. Because of this shilly- 
shallying policy—a policy condemned by hon. members on the other side of the 
House as well as on this side—the people of this country felt galled and 
humiliated, and our diplomacy and attitude were lightly thought of in every 
capital of the world.” 


Therefore a firm and strong exhibition of power was made by all 
classes and all sections of opinion in this country in order to 
undeceive the foreigner; and this demonstration, “so far from 
making for war, was the best and most certain condition making 
for the maintenance of peace, endangered by nothing more than 
by vacillation and uncertainty.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made some enter- 

taining comments on the absence of all reference 

to Old-Age Pensions in the Speech from the 

Throne. “There is not a word about it, although it is a subject 

whose most obvious feature apparently, according to the Secretary 

of State for the Colonies, is extreme simplicity. Yet, with a 
VOL, XXXII. : 
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majority of 140 for four years, the right hon. gentleman has not 
been able to advance a hair’s-breadth in that question. In fact; 
he has gone back, because I have here a document, which was 
issued in 1893, in which it is all explained. It is not a document 
saying that ‘ we propose to introduce a scheme of Old-Age Pensions, 
a subject of great intricacy and delicacy, but as to which we make 
no doubt that we shall be able to hit upon some plan that will be 
feasible and successful.’ Not at all, they do not want to hit upon a 
plan, they have got a plan, it is all cut and dried— Old-Age Pen- 
sions, guaranteed by the State. Mr. Chamberlain proposes a pay- 
ment of so much a year at a certain age (given), and a subscription 
of so much a year to secure for a man the small pension at a certain 
age (stated); those who pay so much more annually will also pro- 
vide jfor their widows.’ The whole thing is here, there are no 
actuaries, and no science is required atall. If there is any doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to any part of this scheme ‘further information 
on the pension scheme may be obtained from any Liberal Unionist 
agent. Here is a fully-manned Government, a fully-manned 
Cabinet, here is a Royal Commission, here is another Royal Com- 
mission, none of whom have this information, but any Liberal 
Unionist agent in the country can give it them.” This was an 
excellent piece of Parliamentary banter, from which, however, 
Mr. Balfour was able to remove the sting by remarking, that, “ if 
this Parliament comes to an end without our having been able to 
carry out the intentions (with regard to the aged poor) to which 
the right honourable gentleman has referred, . . . then I 
admit he will have excellent material for the speeches he will 
doubtless make with his accustomed eloquence in the course 
of the next General Election.” But Mr. Balfour took “a more 
sanguine view of this question,” and refused to believe that the 
Leader of the Opposition would be supplied with such valuable 
political capital. This statement was regarded in the House of 
Commons as pledging the Government to deal with this question, 
and gave no little satisfaction to the Unionist supporters of 
Pensions; all the more-so as it was rumoured that the Cabinet 
had cooled towards a proposal which several of its members 
advocated at the last election. Another interesting statement in 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was his intimation to the House, that, in 
future, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. St. John 
Brodrick) would “not answer any questions without notice,” 
i.e., What are called supplementary questions are henceforward 
abolished. This innovation will greatly assist the Government in 
withholding information from the House of Commons. Through- 
out last Session every Member who asked a question on foreign 
affairs was treated as though he were a spy, but he could 
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occasionally expose an evasive answer by a supplementary 
question. In future, he will be helpless. 


We cannot submerge our readers in a-sea of 
speeches, so must pass rapidly over the remainder 
of the debate on the Address which covered an 
immense number of subjects. The conversation on China would 
have been far more important than it was had it not been initiated 
by Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, from whom all the supporters of a 
forward policy in China are anxious to dissociate themselves, as he 
is gifted with the unhappy capacity of stultifying causes in which 
he sincerely believes. He is unconsciously and unintentionally 
the best friend the Foreign Office possesses in the House of 
Commons, for the Under Secretary can always single him out as 
the only critic to be answered, and thus give the go-by to more 
responsible speakers less easily answered. Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett is a patriotic man, and if he would devote himself to 
municipal questions he would materially promote British Foreign 
Policy. On the present occasion he played into the hands of Mr. 
Brodrick by calling upon the Government to maintain the integrity 
of China, especially as regards the province of Manchuria, which is 
already in the hands of Russia. The mover could find no seconder 
for his foolish motion until Mr. Beckett, an active member of the 
China Committee, consented to do so in order to save a collapse, 
but he took the opportunity of repudiating Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett's speech. Mr. Yerburgh, the Chairman of the China 
Committee, “dissociated himself absolutely” from the policy of 
the motion, and very sensibly put forward as a possible policy—an 
understanding with Russia. It will be impossible henceforward 
for the Tapers and Tadpoles to allege, as they have done hitherto, 
that “the China Committee means Ashmead-Bartlett.” The 
Member for Sheffield is absolutely repudiated as a guide in foreign 
affairs by every section of the House of Commons. He speaks for 
no one but himself and his constituents. That was, perhaps, the 
most important point of the debate. Mr. Brodrick made a 
successful first appearance as Mr. Curzon’s successor, and dazzled 
the House of Commons by declaring that “ altogether concessions 
for 2,800 miles of railway in China have, up to the present, been 
granted to British investors.” A few days later The Times 
published a detailed criticism of this assertion, giving “ a complete 
list of contemplated railways, in which this country may be said to 
have acquired some more or less remote interest,” and pointing out 
that “it is only by supplementing concessions actually granted to 
British capitalists with railways in which British capital is to be 
associated with foreign capital, and with railways of which so far 
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only the ultimate right of construction has been conceded in 
principle, that the total mileage mentioned by Mr. Brodrick 
without any such reservations can be obtained.” Had these facts 
been present to the minds of Members, their apprcbation would 
have been more restrained. 


On one point of primary importance—indeed, it is 

A Serene °° now the crux of the China Question—Sir Edward 
Grey, the late Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

joined issue with the present occupant of that office. Mr. Brodrick 
placed at the head of the concessions which Great Britain has 
obtained from China “the non-alienation of the Yang-tsze Valley,” 
with regard to which “ the pledge given by China is regarded by 
Her Majesty’s Government as being of the highest possible value.” 
Sir Edward Grey, on the other hand, who has never sought to make 
illegitimate Party capital out of the Far Eastern Question, stated 
that “the concession of the non-alienation of the Yang-tsze Valley 
was a most flimsy concession. It was inflated with a good deal ot 
eloquence when it was presented, and certainly made an impression * 
upon a certain portion of the House ; but when that eloquence had 
evaporated and knowledge came to our hands it appeared that this 
concession had no substance in it at all.” Here is a clear conflict 
of evidence between two experts who ought to know what they 
are talking about. As partisans it is our duty to support the 
Ministerial contention, but, unfortunately, Mr. Brodrick entered on 
a discussion of definitions which weakened his case. He said: 
“T might spend half an hour in explaining the various meanings 
attached to sphere of influence. If you mean simply a particular 
region in which you are justified in being heard when any change 
connected with it is made, that means comparatively little ; but you 
may push the term sphere of influence until it means practically 
a protectorate. But if you mean by sphere of influence that the 
Power, and only that Power, which claims it should be allowed to 
construct any useful work of any sort or kind within it, then the 
term is completely novel to diplomatic discussion.” Mr. Brodrick 
thereby laid himself open to this crushing reply in The Times article 
from which we have quoted :—“ Novel or not, we would ask the 
Under Secretary of State whether the term as thus defined does 
not exactly cover the claims set up by Russia and Germany in 
Manchuria and Shan-tung respectively, claims in deference to 
which Her Majesty’s Government spontaneously disavowed any 
desire to connect Wei-hai-wei with the interior of Shan-tung, and 
accepted under pressure the modifications imposed by Russia in the 
original contract of the Hong-kong and Shanghai Bank for the 
construction of the Northern Railway extension.” That exactly 
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describes our relative positions. Russia has a definite sphere ot 
influence, Germany has an equally definite sphere of influence, 
France, if she remains a Great Power, will follow suit. From these 
spheres the British will be completely excluded. But when the 
Englishman asks, “ Where is our sphere of influence ?” he is told 
that the term is “completely novel to diplomatic discussion,” or he 
is fobbed off with a phrase about “ keeping in an age of competition 
what we gained in an age of monopoly.” That sounds well, but, 
unfortunately, our foreign friends are engaged in creating great ter- 
ritorial monopolies, which wiil be closed against competition. 


The debate in the House of Commons that most 
Titk CHURCH appealed to the public was naturally that on the 
IN THE . 
Commons. Church, which gave the Government a welcome 
opportunity of defining their attitude. It will not 
be denied that Mr. Balfour’s sagacious speech, in conjunction with 
the action of the Archbishops in giving the Ritualists an oppor- 
tunity of justifying their position, has had a pacifying and 
reassuring effect upon all sections of Churchmen. Temporarily, 
the Church crisis is less acute. The question was raised in the 
House of Commons by an ardent Radical Evangelical, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, who moved an amendment to the Address demanding that 
“some legislative steps should be taken to secure obedience to the 
law.” The mover apologized for bringing the subject before Parlia- 
ment, which he would have avoided doing if possible, but the 
“laity could find redress nowhere else.” No one could deny that 
the evil of lawlessness in the Church was very widespread, and 
there was no question which moved the country so much. The 
battle within the Church was between the Evangelical and the 
Sacerdotal conception, and of late years the latter “had gained an 
enormous ascendency amongst the clergy, and threatened, if not 
curbed, to destroy the Protestant Low Church Party amongst the 
clergy.” It was no longer a quarrel over ornaments and vest- 
ments, for the laity now understood that they were confronted 
by “a priestly assumption exercised through the confessional 
and the mass.” That is why there had been a great uprising 
of the nation, for “it was indeed an intolerable thing that 
a Protestant Church, established at the Reformation on Pro- 
testant principles, should be gradually Romanized in spite 
of the wishes of the laity.” Amid general cheering from all 
sides of the House, which should go far to allay the speaker's 
anxiety, he added: “On this subject there was no differ- 
ence between Protestant Churchmen and Protestant Noncon- 
ormists. Accordingly, by his amendment he desired to gather 
together all Protestant opinion in this country. He desired to give 
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all forms of Protestant opinion the opportunity to combine, and so 
to express with united force what the sentiment of the British 
nation was upon this important question. They claimed that the 
Church as settled at the Reformation should so remain if it was to 
continue an Established Church. They held that the Reformation 
settlement could not be set aside by the action of a section of the 
clergy. Taking all the population of the country, excluding 
Roman Catholics, he did not believe that there was 5 per cent. of 
the adult manhood who believed in the supernatural powers now 
claimed by the clergy. Few believed that the clergy of the Estab- 

lished Church had the power of working miracles which they 
claimed. The people would not have the mass and the confessional 
and the worship of Saints and images brought into the national 
Church, and it was well that any Government holding power in 
this country would understand that.” The latter part of Mr. 
Smith’s attack was weakened by a good deal of exaggeration, eg., 
he declared that “the voluntary schools of this country were 
becoming mere seed-plots for the spread of Romanism, owing to the 
Ritualistic doctrines taught by the clergy who managed them,” 
and that “the manuals in use in the theological training colleges 
of the Church of England taught almost all the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome.” There speaks the “crank.” 


Among the Members of the House of Commons 
entitled to discuss Church questions Lord Cran- 
borne speaks with peculiar authority. On the 
present occasion, approaching the matter from the point of view 
of the via media between the extremes, he greatly distinguished 
himself by making—what is very rare—a sincere and dispassionate 
speech. He disclaimed all sympathy with the extreme practices 
of certain Churchinen; least of all did he sympathize with the 
action some of them had taken towards their ecclesiastical 
superiors. But as a law-abiding Churchman he and many others 
were placed in a difficult position in this controversy, because 
although they had no sympathy with clerical disobedience, yet 
they must dissociate themselves from and repudiate the methods 
adopted in the attack that had been made on the Church with 
weapons, some of which were altogether unworthy. The present 
agitation had extended from being a mere attack on the practices 
of certain clergy to an attack on the Bench of Bishops and the 
whole of the High Church Party. The High Church movement 
was the great religious movement of the day. There was formerly 
a great Evangelical revival, and before that the Methodist revival. 
The High Church movement, which was the expression of the 
zealous religious principles of the Church of England, had 
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spread all over the country. It had fed the poor, helped to 
heal the sick, comforted the miserable, and extended the work 
of the Church of England, not only in London, but all over 
the Empire. As of old, physically, so now, morally, they 
might see the deaf made to hear, the lepers cleansed, the 
dead raised, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them. 
Though he and those who thought with him repudiate extreme 
practices they would not hinder the good work going on in London. 
Lord Cranborne warned the Legislature against interfering. For 
powerful as was Parliament in many ways, in matters of religion 
it was feeble. Spiritual influence acting through the loyalty 
and convictions of Churchmen was an effectual restraint, and 
Bishops were bound to give consideration to public opinion among 
Churchmen, the most potent of all weapons against those who in- 
dulged in extreme practices. The Bishops had done much by 
private admonition, of which the speaker was able to give the 
House of Commons several striking instances within his own 
knowledge. In a southern diocese there were five clergymen 
using the reservation of the Sacrament. Four of these had al- 
ready obeyed the Bishop’s direction to desist. The fifth was still 
in correspondence with him. In another diocese there were less 
than twenty cases of objectionable ritual, and only five which were 
very advanced : the great majority of these had at once acceded to 
the wishes of the Bishop. In another case returns were made of 
additional services in the whole diocese, and in less than ten cases 
was there any doubtful matter returned. In the Diocese of London 
the Bishop had revised the occasional services in more than 200 
churches without meeting any serious opposition. The speaker 
was convinced that an absolute misconception had been growing 
up in the public mind. The Bishops had acted vigorously, and 
had been loyally seconded by the clergy. 


Mr. Balfour has a genius for discussing ticklish 

= eet questions, and he surpassed himself in declaring 
the decision of the Government on the Church 

question. Very wisely, the Cabinet have decided to do nothing for 
the present, so that the Bishops may see what they can do with the 
extremists. If things go as smoothly in the other dioceses as in 
those vouched for by Lord Cranborne, there will be an end of the 
matter. Mr. Balfour pointed out that it would be folly to interfere 
with the Bishops until their impotence is manifest, “ and, if it is 
manifest, then undoubtedly it will be our duty to strengthen their 
hands, and to see that they are given powers not at present 
possessed by them which should enable them to carry out that 
discipline in the Church without which neither the Church nor 
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any other organization can hope to lead a healthy existence. If 
by violating every sound principle we assume at once that the 
Bishops cannot do what it is their duty to do, if we rush 
in before the necessity arises and attempt legislation, and if 
by that legislation we really weaken their authority—the only 
authority which can affect the public opinion of the Church, 
though no doubt the policeman can affect the ritual of the 
Church—if that is our view, I confess I think we are widely 
trespassing from the paths of sound statesmanship.” Mr. 
Balfour attributes the crisis through which we are passing to 
a prevailing fear lest the doctrines and ritual of the Church of 
England should ever approximate to those of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He regarded that fear as illusory. “You might as well 
conspire against the law of gravitation as against the Protestantism 
of England and Scotland.” He deprecated the adoption of any 
course calculated to alienate the sympathies of any legitimate 
section of the Church, and counselled the maintenance of that 
broad toleration, which, he said, had been the distinguishing mark 
of the Church of England since the Reformation, and which was 
one of its most glorious heritages. But he did not desire to see 
this comprehensiveness comprise exhortations to practice private 
confessional, for he thought that no greater calamity could happen 
to this country than that this practice should become general 
among the laity. The Bishops, supported by public opinion, could 
alone deal with this question, and the abolition of the Episcopal 
veto would have no effect in preventing the practice of private 
confessional. Mr. Balfour’s line was the best possible under the 
circumstances, and his attitude towards the Bishops is exceedingly 
wise. But we fear that the crisis will recur with renewed violence, 
because Lord Halifax and his friends are absolutely determined to 
Halifax the Church, while the overwhelming mass of Englishmen 
are equally determined that the Church shall not be Halifaxed. 


We believe that ultimately it may be necessary to 
regard Mr. Hooley as a national benefactor. He 
has forced the British public to mentally overhaul 
the whole system of public companies. We must, however, avoid 
rushing into extremes, and must carefully distinguish between the 
rotten and the respectable features of joint stock enterprise. There 
are few posts, eg., more respectable than a railway directorship, 
and, taking them as a whok, railway directors are able and honour- 
able men, who conscientiously fulfil their trust. An acute con- 
troversy during the past month, and one which will recur, has 
arisen as to whether Ministers should direct public companies 
while in office. Only the best directorships are in issue, as it is 
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not suggested that the men who come to the front in the public 
life of this country would sell their names to adorn the “front 
sheet” of worthless concerns. Mr. Balfour, who has never sat on 
the Board of a company in his life, but who is surrounded by 
Ministerial directors, has poured some ridicule on the purists who 
would establish a hard and fast rule compelling a Minister to 
resign his directorship on entering office. We have no natural 
sympathy with purists, but, at the same time, we cannot help 
thinking that it would be to the public interest that the proposed 
rule should be established. We certainly cannot see how it would 
be against the public interest. British statesmen are far better 
treated by their country than any inthe world. Their salaries are 
incomparably higher, and they enjoy peculiar personal prestige. It 
is not asking much of these great men that in return they should re- 
linquish their railway passes and a few trivial fees in order to keep up 
the standards of which this country is so justly proud, and to which 
it owesso much. This seems to us the answer to what Mr. Balfour 
said with regard to the directorships held by the most eminent and 
the richest of his colleagues. With regard to the poorer ones, 
to whom the director's salary is the substantial attraction, the rule 
is called for on totally different grounds. They appear to be 
serving two masters, and their principal master—the country—is 
entitled to their whole service. According to the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer, there is a third class of Minister-Directors, who 
attend a Board meeting by way of recreation while others 
are playing golf. You might almost as well eat a Blue-Book by 
way of lunch. Here is the picture presented to the House of 
Commons by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It is not very pleasant for 
the ordinary shareholder in insurance societies to learn on such 
high authority that only shareholders who happen to be on the 
Board can properly look after their interests :— 


‘**T am a director of a mutual assurance society myself. It is a society in the 
welfare of which I have great private interests affecting not only myself but many 
of my relations, I have been insured in it for many years, and, as anyone who 
knows anything about insurance business is aware, no one can tell how an insurance 
company or an insurance society is going on unless he is within the charmed 
circle and can keep in touch with the business. I contend that I have a perfect 
right to give a little time, and itis very little, which I should otherwise devote to 
recreation, to occasional attendances at the Board of that society.” 


The Leader of the Opposition, who is not a prig, pointed out :— 


‘‘The right honourable gentleman says he is on the Board of some innocent 
insurance company, and that he walks along the Embankment to it asa recreation. 
but the right honourable gentleman is at the head of the Civil Service of the 
-country, and is it not a rule in the whole of the Civil Service that no member shall 
take a directorship, but should place the whole of his time at the disposal of the 
public service? Is not this rule rigidly enforced throughout the service? Is ita 
right thing to have Ministers holding positions of this kind?” 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman concluded by saying that “the 
only safe rule to lay down, is that members of the Cabinet at all 
events, if not all members of the Government, should renounce 
when they accept office all financial positions in public companies 
of any kind.” We believe this expresses the view of the immense 
majority of the Conservative Party. 


The Daily Mail deserves the gratitude of every 
THE RAILWAY railway passenger and trader in these islands for 
the enterprise and enthusiasm with which it has 
championed their cause against the railway monopoly which was 
about to establish itself in the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, 
We need not review the question at any length, as it was dealt with 
in a temperate and convincing article in the last NATIONAL 
REVIEw,* and has now become a matter of common concern. The 
main point is that under the innocent title of “a Working Union” 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Companies were about to 
slip through Parliament a Bill which would have given a combina- 
tion, in which one of the worst lines in the civilized world would 
have been the predominant partner, complete control of the traffic 
of one of the most thickly populated parts of England. In return 
for all the advantages of a monopoly the public were to get nothing 
but promises, and no one who has ever been compelled for his sins 
to use the South-Eastern Railway would care to see its sphere of 
influence extended on the faith of its own assertion that in an 
enlarged empire it would do all the things that hitherto it has 
consistently left undone. It is the most expensive, unpunctual, 
and uncomfortable line in this country. The Chatham is hardly 
superior. The friends of the amalgamation invite us to imagine 
that the combined railways would forthwith attain the standard 
of, say, the North-Western, but as. the monopoly is ex hypo- 
thesi to kill off all competition, the public have no guarantee 
that even the humble Chatham standard would be maintained, 
while there is nothing to prevent a lapse below the level of the 
South-Eastern, if that be possible. If a wholesale reduction of 
rates were offered, bringing the present exorbitant scale in line with 
the reasonable schedules of the north—as urged by The Daily 
Chronicle—there might be something to say for the monopoly, 
but the “Working Union” contains no such clause. Happily 
public opinion is thoroughly aroused, and there is no chance of 
the Bill receiving Parliamentary sanction in anything like its 
present form. Curiously enough the South of Ireland is also 
engaged in fighting the creation of a similar railway monopoly, 
The two agitations should form a Union.of Hearts. 


* See “A Threatened Railway Monopoly,” by ‘‘ Shareholder,” in the February 
NATIONAL REVIEW (Second Edition), 
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We have carefully abstained from expressing an 

PaERICAX opinion in these pages either for or against the 
expansion of the United States, partly because it 

is a purely American question which will be settled independently 
of outside advice, partly because outside advice is liable to be 
misunderstood, and partly because we have no very strong opinion 
one way or the other. Mr. Bryan is the leader of the anti-expan- 
sionists, who it is rather extravagant of Englishmen to term Little 
Americans, as the expanse of the United States is already vast. The 
United States has already stretched from a narrow strip along the 
Atlantic seaboard across a whole continent to the Pacific, and if Mr. 
Bryan and his followers hesitate to jump another ocean into a second 
hemisphere we see nothing “little” in their attitude. We occupy 
two little islands, and havé been compelled to expand over-sea in 
order to exist. The Americans already occupy a contiguous terri- 
tory 3,000 miles long by about 1,500 broad. There is consequently 
little in common between Mr, Bryan’s anti-Imperialism and 
that of Sir William Harcourt. But if Englishmen might have 
shown more reserve in discussing an acute American topic such 
as the annexation of the Philippines, they are, on their side, en- 
titled to resent the egregious imputations of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
When this gentleman is in Great Britain he is apt to pose as an 
Anglomaniac, and makes himself somewhat ridiculous by living 
in an old Scottish castle; but apparently in his own country he 
seeks, for political and business purposes, to stir up mischief 
between the two nations by misrepresenting British opinion. In 
order to prejudice the Americans against expansion, he appears to 
have told them that British statesmen are seeking to entangle 
them in European quarrels, and that the British advice to them to 
keep the Philippines is part of a deep Machiavelian plot to com- 
promise their relations with other Powers. It is always easy to 
impute motives. Had we cautioned the Americans against keep- 
ing the Philippines, Mr. Carnegie would have been able to say that 
our warning was due to our jealousy of an American Empire. We 
are not in the least jealous of an American Empire, and, as the 
United States has expelled such Government as there was in the 
Philippines, many of us think that she is 7pso facto constrained to 
replace it, seeing that the local materials are inadequate. How- 
ever, she is the sole judge of her own affairs, and when one finds 
such respected and honourable men as Mr. Bryan, Mr. Reed, 
Senator Hoar, and Senator Jones opposed to annexation, it is 
obvious that there is a good case against it. It will not be decided 
according to British advice unless that advice accords with 
American ideas of American interests. In any case, we defy Mr, 
Carnegie, or any other American, to establish the connection 
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between an American annexation of the Philippines and a European 
quarrel. The Philippines could only become a source of inter- 
national trouble supposing the Americans decided against annexa- 
tion. In that case, King or President Aguinaldo would shortly 
embroil himself, or become embroiled, in a quarrel with one or 
other of the European Powers, in which the Americans might 
consider themselves interested. On the whole, we fancy the 


Americans will retain the islands simply because they have fallen 
into their lap. 


We need not discuss the affairs of France—which 
. mm Sera °F revolve as usual round the Affair—at any length, 
although little else has been discussed in England, 

or elsewhere, during the past month. Recent developments are 
dealt with in detail farther on in this number. The reader is 
specially referred to Sir Godfrey Lushington’s examination of the 
circumstances under which the French Government, aided and 
abetted by the Chamber of Deputies, has, with the cowardly conni- 
vance of three iudges, intervened in the Dreyfus case in order to 
prevent the proper tribunal from rendering an inevitable and un- 
palatable judgment. It has long been obvious that Captain 
Dreyfus himself supplied the real key to the Dreyfus case in his 
letter to the French War Minister (General Mercier) so long ago as 
December 31st, 1894. Therein he wrote: “I received by your 
orders the visit of Commandant Paty de Clam, to whom I again 
declared that I was innocent, and that I had never committed 
even the least imprudence.” If only the prisoner had com. 
mitted some “imprudence” that enabled his enemies to say that 
they had made an honest blunder with regard to the bordereau, 
&c., they would not have fought so furiously against Revision: 
His peril is due to his entire innocence, which can only be estab- 
lished at the cost of the guilt of so many powerful people, of whom 
not the least powerful is M. Charles Dupuy, the present Premier of 
France. M. Dupuy was selected for his present position by the 
late President, M. Faure, because, having been Premier of the 
1894 Cabinet, which included General Mercier and M. Faure, and 
a party to the original iniquity, he could be relied upon to prevent 
its exposure—by hook or by crook. The chosen crook was 
M. de Beaurepaire, who has been aptly described in a leading 
Austrian paper as “a judicial Ravachol.” He was unquestionably 
instigated by eminent outsiders to open his famous campaign 
against his colleagues of the Criminal Chamber, whose unpardon- 
able offence consisted in this—that, having heard the whole 
evidence for the prosecution, they had become convinced, by a 
majority of more than three to one, the minority being Anti- 
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Revisionists“ on principle,” that there was no case against the accused, 
and were about to manifest that conviction in their judgment. The 
Premier’s complicity in the Beaurepaire campaign is proved by the 
fact that, although that anarchist’s charges against the judges com- 
pletely broke down, M. Dupuy and his Minister of Justice, M. Georges 
Lebret, forthwith drafted the famous loi de circonstance, to deprive 
the upright and honest Criminal Chamber of the right to decide a 
part heard case, and transferring it to the United Chambers of the 
Cour de Cassation, where it is hoped that, as one Beaurepaire has 
disclosed himself, others may lurk. The reader will very pertin- 
ently ask how a man calling himself a Minister of Justice could 
associate himself with such a prostitution of justice. The answer 
is to be found in the following appeal, addressed by this same 
Minister of Justice to his constituents at the last General Election 
(1898) :—* I am neither a Jew nor a Freemason. I am the friend 
neither of M. Trarieux nor of M. Reinach [two fearless friends of 
justice], whom all good Frenchmen have condemned. Dreyfus was 
justly condemned, and I am energetically opposed to all agitation 
aiming at the Revision of his case. With all patriots, 1 highly 
reprobate the infamous campaign conducted in favour of the traitor 
by a Syndicate of Sans-patrie.” 


This loi de circonstance passed the Chamber after 
M. Dorvy’s a short sitting by a majority of three to two, and 
: it now awaits the approval of the Senate. No 
single Deputy of distinction had the nerve to get up and oppose it, 
although the Parliamentary Committee to which it had been re- 
ferred pronounced against it by a majority of nine votes to two, 
and published a masterly report completely exonerating the Judges 
of the Criminal Chamber from the grotesque and childish charges 
purveyed to the Press by Beaurepaire. The Senatorial Committee 
has already reported in favour of the Bill, and it is generally ex- 
pected that the Senate will follow the example of the Chamber 
and carry it though by a narrow majority. There can be no mis- 
taking the significance of this measure. It is the Pronwncia- 
mento which everyone has been on the look out for for months, but 
as it has taken the form of a political Bill instead of a military 
proclamation, its true character has not been recognized. It is 
either “a Bill to keep Dreyfus in the Devil’s Island” or “a Bill to 
get Dreyfus shot.” Its object seems to be frankly avowed by the 
French Premier—its author,—for, according to the Aurore, which 
is an accurate paper, M. Dupuy recently defended the Bill in con- 
versation with a Deputy in these words : 


“IL FAUT QUE DREYFUS RESTE COUPABLE.” * 


* « Dreyfus must remain guilty,” 
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We would respectfully suggest to the French Government that these 
words should be inscribed on every building of the great Paris exhi- 
bition to which civilized mankind is bidden next year. Innocent 
Englishmen not unnaturally suggest that the United Chambers 
will constitute a stronger tribunal than a single Chamber on the 
theory that the whole must be greater than one of its parts. The 
aphorism does not apply. In the first place, the humiliation in- 
flicted upon the Criminal Chamber morally and practically weakens 
the whole Court. The enemies of justice are already declaring that 
the “compromised” judges must be expelled,and not merely merged; 
that otherwise the proceedings will be vitiated ab initio. More- 
over, the French Government has given the United Chambers a 
plain hint that if they “misbehave,” i.e. act judicially, they in 
their turn will share the fate of the Criminal Chamber. It would 
be easy enough for M. Dupuy to draft a second loi de circon- 
stance to take the case altogether out of the hands of the 
Cour de Cassation and suppress its judgment. This sword of 
Damocles will hang over it throughout its sittings, and will 
at once weaken the knees of the weak-kneed brethren and 
strengthen the hands of the political brethren, of whom there are 
plenty—e.g., in the Civil Chamber. The first loi de circonstance 
was drafted simply because the United Chambers were known to 
be inferior to the Criminal Chamber—whose great judges, led by 
M. Loew, though carrying their lives in their hands, were prepared 
to do their duty. If, however, there has been a miscalculation and 
the United Chambers show unsuspected strength, then we shall 
see a second loi de circonstance. 


Although there are members of the Cowr de 

WiLL DREYFUS Cassation who already avow their desire to con- 

' firm the original conviction before they have 

heard the case, and although the Premier President, M. Mazeau, 
who will, under the new law, preside over the proceedings, has 
shown himself to be cowardly enough for anything, it is hardly 
conceivable that a majority of the forty-nine judges composing 
the Court should stultify themselves by taking such a course, 
seeing that General Mercier has admitted in his deposition that 
there was secrecy within secrecy at Dreyfus’ Court-Martial, ie., 
although sitting in camera evidence was produced to the Court 
behind the back of the prisoner and his counsel, Maitre Demange. 
This course, we may be sure, was not taken for any diplomatic or 
State reason, as for long the world was asked to believe, but for a 
far simpler one. Had the evidence been shown to Dreyfus or his 
counsel, either would have been able to rebut it as forged or 
irrelevant, That is the sole reason they were not allowed to see it, 
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General Mercier required a conviction for political and other 
purposes. His tardy admission that he committed the crime of 
procuring such a conviction by secret evidence appears to make 
it impossible for M. Mazeau and his colleagues to uphold it. 
They may, therefore, be expected to quash it, and remit the 
case for a new trial before another Court-Martial, accom- 
panied by a rapport pointing out that the earlier verdict was 
vitiated by “irregularity.” Such a decision would exactly suit the 
military authorities, who could easily engineer a fresh conviction 
of the “traitor.” One section of Dreyfus’ enemies have long 
desired to get him before another Court-Martial, in order that 
he might be shot, but they did not see how to get past the 
Criminal Chamber—but this obstacle is now removed by the 
loi de circonstance. It is somewhat significant that Esterhazy, 
who for months was the de facto War Minister of France, has 
lately published a pamphlet, pointing out that Dreyfus could be 
shot under the French military code. Past experience teaches us 
that the necessary perjury or forgery, or what not, will be forth- 
coming to convict him of any crime he may be accused of. Thus 
his execution is within the region of practical politics. Indeed, if 
Providence were always enlisted on the side of the big battalions 
we should be inclined to regard it as a certainty. Such a solution 
would suit almost all the leading men in France and the great 
mass of her people. There is no ground for being hopeful. Let 
us continue to hope. 


The Dreyfus case has already claimed many 

Lg old victims and will claim many more before Moloch 

is appeased, but none has been struck down in a 

more dramatic manner than President Faure, who died quite 
suddenly on February 16th. For many months all the resources 
of the Elysée had been devoted to one object, viz. to frustrate 
Revision, and after many vicissitudes victory seemed to have 
crowned the President’s efforts, on the day the loi de circonstance was 
swallowed by the Chamber. De mortuis nil nisi, &c.; M. Faure 
was probably not worse than other men, but most unfortunately 
for his country he had been privy to the means by which Dreyfus 
had been condemned. In sheer self-defence he fought against 
Revision, which would involve his exposure and discredit before 
all Europe, and particularly in Russia which has become pro- 
foundly disgusted with the conduct of her Ally in the affair. 
Another side of M. Faure’s life must have been as miserable to 
him as it was disastrous for his country. Through timidity he 
had become what the French call “a prisoner” in the hands of 
the arch-blackmailer Drumont, of the Libre Parole. That 
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cowardly blackguard was always threatening to publish “reve- 
lations” whenever M. Faure showed signs of independence 
There is usually as little in Drumont’s “revelations” as in 
those of Beaurepaire, but the President had allowed himself 
to be cowed by the prospect of “scandals” and so surrendered 
at discretion as have so many other French public men. To 
feel oneself in the moral custody of such as Drumont must 
make life unbearable, and death probably came as a welcome 
release to the harassed President. Characteristically enough, 
Drumont’s paper at once suggested that M. Faure had been 
murdered by the Dreyfusard Syndicate, and called for a post- 
mortem examination. Others affirmed that it was a case of suicide. 
But there is no valid reason to doubt the doctors’ verdict that death 
was due to natural causes. The admirable machinery provided by 
the French Constitution at once came into operation, and within two 
days of the tragedy, M. Loubet, the respected President of the 
Senate, was elected at a joint sitting of that body, and the Chamber 
in Congress, at Versailles, by the very large majority of 483 votes to 
279 cast for M. Méline—the candidate of the disaffected. The victory 
of M. Loubet has been generally accepted abroad as an indication 
that France wishes to turn over a new leaf. The venom and fury 
of Drumont and Co. are eloquent tributes to the worth of the new 
President, but one notes with concern that M. Charles Dupuy, who 
is not to be trusted a yard, remains Premier. 


THE MISGOVERNMENT OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


A GREAT deal has been written about the misgovernment of the 
South African Republic ; much of it, however, is exaggerated and 
unreliable, inspired as it is by interested motives, and proceeding 
from those whose one desire is revolution and not reform. Their 
evidence is therefore of little value. Yet, unfortunately, it has 
been so persistent and clamorous that, at length, its evident unfair- 
ness, and the extreme violence of its expression have aroused 
so strong a feeling of distrust that many persons have come 
to doubt altogether the reality of the grievances under which the 
Uitlander population of Johannesburg is alleged to be suffering. 

That is to be regretted, for there are many matters which con- 
stitute not merely a grievance, but an intolerable injustice and 
oppression; and until they are remedied, Johannesburg must 
always be a source of unrest and of depression in South Africa, 
instead of being, as it should be, the centre of its prosperity, and 
of its commercial activity. The Dutch colonists feel this quite as 
keenly as those of British origin, or rather they did so before the 
Raid, for that lamentable episode has warped the judgment cf most 
of them. The Natal Afrikander, a Dutch newspaper published in 
Pieter-Maritzburg, said in a leading article, on the 1st January, 
1896, immediately before the Raid occurred :—“The Transvaal 
Government cannot with any show of right expect that the persons 
who own seventy-five per cent. of the landed property of the Re- 
public, and contribute nine-tenths of the whole State revenue, will 
allow themselves to be treated like Kaffirs.” 

When I was in the Orange Free State I was told that many of 
the burghers there entertained the same feeling so strongly that 
had Johannesburg broken out into revolt, and had the armed 
forces of the Transvaal been employed against it, they would have 
marched without hesitation to the assistance of the insurgents. 
Nor would it have been the first time that President Kruger and 
the Free Staters had come into collision. The importation, how- 
ever, of foreign aid, added to the discovery of the plot for the over- 
throw of the Republican form of government, and the annexation 
of the country to Great Britain, caused, for the time being, all 
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other considerations to be lost sight of, and it is only recently that 
they are beginning again to perceive that the one wrong-doing 
ought not to excuse the perpetuation of the other. 

Their feeling against President Kruger’s autocratic methods is 
steadily growing, and both in the Free State and in the Transvaal 
many of the Boers complain bitterly of the way in which he is 
playing into the hands of their enemies, and is affording an 
apparent justification for the Raid. This feeling found expression, 
not long ago, in an open letter addressed by Advocate Papenfus to 
President Steyn, a letter which was endorsed by the Free State 
paper The Friend in the following remarkable words :— 


“Tt is, as we have so often said, all very well for Colonial and Free State 
Afrikanders ‘to sit at home at ease’ and prate about the disaffection of the 
Uitlanders generally, and the capitalists in particular ; but once let them enter 
‘The House of Bondage’ across the Vaal, and they at once sing a different 
tune. 

‘«‘The Free Staters in the Transvaal, who are free-born and not slaves, and 
who have been used to exercise the franchise, and to enjoy all other political 
privileges, feel like caged birds. Let anyone go to the Rand, where so many 
of them have settled for years and years, and enquire of them as to their 
political grievances, and he will hear but one tale, and that of lamentation and 
woe that their own fair and free land should be aiding and abetting the tyrants 
and despots of the South African Republic to crush the life and liberty out of 
a people who are loyal and law-abiding, and who are developing the resources 
of the country.” 


No Colonial paper could have written more strongly. There 
can be no doubt whatever that. if the Free State and the Colonial 
Dutch can bring themselves to believe that the British Govern- 
ment intends to act fairly by the Transvaal, that it does not pro- 
pose to make use of the opportunity for intervention as a cloak 
for annexation, they will heartily concur in any representations to 
the Transvaal Executive for the bringing about of the much- 
needed reforms. 

To acquire this belief in the face of recent events is, it must be 
owned, a matter of considerable difficulty. Yet, if they have a far- 
sighted regard for the welfare of South Africa they will look 
beyond the irritating influences of the moment, and will trust 
rather to that sentiment of fair and straightforward dealing, so 
deeply engrained in the British people, which, if it can once be 
aroused, will always cause right to be done, however powerful the 
interests that may stand in the way. 

The present state of tension is giving a handle to those who are 
working for the destruction of the Republic, of which they are not 
slow to avail themselves. It is only the enemies of the State who 
are benefiting by its continuance. 

What is most urgently needed, before everything else, is the 
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enforcement of the economic reforms, which touch the prosperity 
of the gold industry. 

They were fully dealt with by the Industrial Commission, and 
if the President and the Executive really desire to produce a 
healthy condition of affairs in the Transvaal they cannot do 
better than adopt nearly the whole of the suggestions contained 
in its report, more especially the proposal for an Advisory Board, 
for the main difficulty in the way of obtaining reforms is the utter 
want of understanding between Johannesburg and Pretoria. The 
two places are only thirty-two miles apart, but in spirit they are 
more alien to each other than London and Paris, and they enter- 
tain mutual dislike and suspicion of each other which the news- 
papers on both sides do their best to foment. In apportioning the 
blame for this isolation of feeling it is impossible to acquit Presi- 
dent Kruger of the principal share. He has persistently neglected 
to visit, or to show any rational interest in the most influential 
portion of the territory he has been called upon to govern. During 
his three terms of office he has only visited Johannesburg thrice, 
and, I am told, he has never visited the important mining centre 
of Barberton at all. Worse than that, he has time after time gone 
deliberately out of his way to show his dislike and distrust of the 
commercial population, upon which he mainly depends for revenue. 
“Do you want to have another Johannesburg here ?” he exclaimed, 
when a proposal was made to declare a gold-field at Pretoria; “have 
we not enough trouble with the Uitlanders already ?” 

Until a different spirit comes into the administration, until the 
Boers have learnt to appreciate the fact that the Transvaal is more 
of a mining than an agricultural country, and that the require- 
ments of the mining industry cannot be subordinated to those of 


a small clique of farmers, so long will serious trouble never be very 
far oft. 


I.—Tue Dynamite Monopotry. 


This has been exposed so often, and so fully, that it is needless 
to dilate upon it further. There is a unanimous agreement of 
opinion with regard to it amongst all parties in the State, burghers 
and Uitlanders alike, with the exception of those who have a 
pecuniary interest in its maintenance. It is sufficient to say that 
at its present cost dynamite constitutes 9°92 per cent. of the total 
cost of the production of the gold, whereas, if the monopoly were 
abolished, this cost could be reduced by nearly 50 per cent. 

Concessions, moreover, are harmful and wrong both in principle 
und in practice; and, as Mr. Hennen Jennings has wisely pointed 
out, the question rests on a much higher basis than mere monetary 
considerations, for concessions place the production of articles 
a* 
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of necessity in the hands of a few, who are thereby given oppor- 
tunities to profit by the necessities of the many. “The many 
rebel against this principle, and the Government reaps inadequately, 
and derives little benefit from the burdens it imposes on its people. 
Vexations crop up on all sides; excuses from managers and 
directors as regards working costs; excuses from directors to 
shareholders, and general ill-feeling and destruction of confidence. 
These are the results of concessions. In order to keep their 
concessions, concessionaires are tempted to use every specious 
device of argument to the Government to continue their profits.” 
In the Transvaal the system of concessions has been carried to an 
absurd length, to the very great detriment of the country ; even 
trivial industries such as the manufacture of jam are the sub- 
ject of them. 


I—TuHeEr NETHERLANDS RAILWAY. 


This is an objectionable concession, not merely because of the 
high freights which are charged, but because great power has been 
placed in the hands of European nations whose intrusion into 
South African affairs is in every way undesirable. 

The Company was started in 1887 with a capital of 2,000 shares, 
divided as follows :— 

German ... ese one ... 819, carrying 30 votes 


Hollander _ iad -- 581, - 76—Cs, 
The Transvaal Republic ... 600, ‘ CG is 


The excessive control given to the Hollanders has resulted in the 
greater number of the railway employés being cf that nation. 
They have worked cordially with no section of the community, and 
it would be well if they could be gradually replaced by Afrikanders, 
A move has lately been made in the right direction by the appoint- 
ment of one of the officials of the Cape Railway to be General 
Manager of the new Petersburg line. 

The freights, too, are exceedingly high. On the Cape portion 
of the line they are about three times as much as on the Cape 
and Natal lines; and there is a differential charge for the 
different sections of the line, which is always an objectionable 
feature. On the Cape branch it is 769d. on the Natal branch 
5°06d., and on the Delagoa branch only 427d. per ton per mile. 


Ill.—Tue Liquor Trarric. 


This is one of the most vital of the defects of the present 
administration. The law forbidding altogether the sale of liquor 
to the natives has practically become a dead letter, being allowed 
to be evaded by influential persons who have an interest in the 
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profits arising from what is a lucrative though a very dis- 
creditable business. 

The efficiency of the native labour is thereby reduced, and a 
larger number of boys have to be employed than would be other- 
wise required. j 

The whole of the native administration of the Transvaal is in 
want of drastic reformation, but in Johannesburg it is particularly 
bad. The boys, as the Kaffirs are called, are often badly treated 
in the mines, and then find it difficult to obtain justice from 
the landdrosts. They are flogged severely for trivial offences— 
1,652 being flogged in Johannesburg: jail in 1897, out of a total 
of 20,356 prisoners—and they are made to feel the brand of their 
colour in a way that is unnecessarily brutal. 

The half-caste population also, the Cape boys as they are 
called, who are British subjects, and have gone up to the Trans- 
vaal from the English colonies in order to obtain work, have a very 
valid ground of complaint, and it is difficult to see how their 
appeal for equitable treatment and protection can be suffered to 
pass unheeded. Nor, as a matter of justice, can that of the 
Hindus. We make full use of them to fight our battles when we 
have need of them, and it is hard that when they leave their 
country to push their fortunes, they should be denied the protec- 


tion which is everywhere else accorded to all other British subjects. 
In India the treatment they have received has been keenly 
resented: and very rightly so. Unfortunately, they are treated with 
nearly as much injustice in Rhodesia, and that makes it difficult 
for the British Government to interfere with any effect on their 
behalf in the Transvaal. 


THE Prorecrionist TARIrr. 

The heavy Customs duty levied on food stuffs greatly heightens 
the cost of living. Ifthe Transvaal were an agricultural or stock- 
raising country, like America, it might be of arguable utility as it 
is there; but it does not produce nearly enough to feed the rapidly 
increasing Uitlander population, and the labouring classes are, in 
consequence, heavily mulcted for the advantage of the Boer 
farmers, who form the governing minority. The scale of duties 
has been fixed throughout to meet their wishes, with an absolute 
disregard of the interests of the rest of the population. 

Pigs, for instance, are charged £4 10s. each, and barley and 
oats 5s, maize and Kaffir corn 2s. 6d., and corn or meal 
7s. 6d. per 100 lbs. Such duties are of questionable wisdom 
even in a country which possesses representative government, 
but when they are imposed by a governing oligarchy for the 
protection of their own interests upon people who have no voice in 
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the matter, they become a very great oppression. The present 
Transvaal tariff so enormously increases the cost of living that it 
either makes the cost of white labour greater than it need be, 
or if, as is unfortunately the case, owing to competition, labour 
should nevertheless be obtainable at moderate rates, it entails 
great suffering upon the working-classes. Nowhere, indeed, is 
poverty greater and more grinding than in Johannesburg. 

The Boers point of view is quite intelligible; it is the same view 
that their brethren in the Cape Colony have enforced for so long 
to the great detriment of the British population of the towns. 

In a debate in the Rand on June 14th, 1894, the chairman urged 
the imposition of a prohibitive tariff. “The railway rates,” he said, 
“were so low that quantities of Australian flour were imported 
and the store-keepers would not purchase the local article. Pre- 
sently the market would be swamped with foreign products and 
the Transvaal farmers would be ruined.” 

A yet more striking instance of administrative short-sightedness 
is the outrageous tax of 100 per cent. on all printed matter, 
with the exception of reading, music, books, maps, and printed 
matter for school use, newspapers, pamphlets, and periodicals. 
It is part of the absurd attempt to force the Uitlanders to make 
habitual use of Taal Dutch instead of English, which crops out in 
various other regulations. 

How irritating and vexatious this question of language can be, is 
shewn by the following statement by Chief Justice Kotzé :— 

‘*We have within the last few days witnessed the fact that a magistrate in 
Johannesburg, a very careful and discreet judicial officer, had been fined £5 for 
doing what he believed to be his duty in the exercise of his judicial functions, 
In the interests of truth and justice this magistrate thought it right to question 
a witness in the English language, which happened to be the language best 
understood by the witness. He (the Chief Justice) would ask them all present 
whether, if the magistrate had questioned the witness in German or French, he 
would have been subjected to any fine? He, as Chief Justice, had himself on 
one occasion, several years ago, taken the evidence of an important witness, in 
a case of fraud, down in English, because he wished to have the very words 
of the witness recorded. This action of the Government in fining the Landdrost, 
was an interference with that officer in the conscientious and independent dis- 
charge of his judicial functions, and he must protest against such arbitrary 
conduct.” 

Anyone who has been in Slavonia or Croatia, and has witnessed 
the exceedingly bitter resentment caused by the efforts of the 
Hungarian Government to force the Hungarian language upon 
the Slav population, will understand and sympathize with the 
age of the Transvaal Uitlanders. 

TAXATION. 

A great outcry has been made about the excessive amount of 

the gold-tax of 5 per cent., but it is not so heavy as the 50 per 
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cent. of the scrip on all gold flotations charged by the Chartered 
Company in Rhodesia, and it is free from many of the objections 
that can be urged against the Chartered Company’s tax, for it 
is charged on the gold actually produced, and is not taken in 
shares of problematical value, which can be parted with for cash 
in the share market, and yet prove ultimately worthless. 

But, though the direct taxation is small, the indirect taxation is 
heavy, and if nothing is done by the Government the com- 
paratively few working mines must contribute directly or in- 
directly the whole revenue of the country, for the mining industry 
is its chief source of wealth ; to use Mr. Hennen Jennings’ words :— 


‘It is obvious that these few mines are utterly unable to meet the enormous 
strain of supplying the Government with the necessary funds for its yearly ex- 
penditure, which, in 1896, reached, according to the Budget returns, the large total 
of £4,500,000. The obvious result of this condition of affairs will be a deficit in 
the Government Budget, and the strangulation of the mines. The evil day may 
be averted by loans, which the Government can only finance upon the assured 
prosperity of the industry; and if the life is crushed out of the industry by 
oppressive direct or indirect taxation, it will be harder and harder for the 
Government to continue raising loans.” 


A glance at the increasing yearly deficit will show the truth of 
this forecast. 
REVENUE, EXPENDITURE. 
£ a. 4. ee wee £ s. d. 
m— oe a = es 
18ss gS. = 884,440 — « aes 
1887... «s-_-:1,577,445 710 ... —.:1, 296,135 
1896 ...  ... 4,462,194 0 0 2... 4,816,658 


Improvident expenditure of this kind can only end in national 
bankruptcy. 

The avowed intention of the Reform Committee to seize upon 
the Pretoria Fort fully justified the erection of the new forts at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, but the enormous expenditure upon 
them, and upon the Secret Service Fund, is none the less to be 
deplored. If the Boers should go to war with Great Britain, the 
forts will not save them, and if war should happily be averted, 
they will only have caused unnecessary anger and financial em- 
barrassment. 

Lastly, there is the question of a more drastic law for dealing 
with the gold thefts. ‘The companies are always pressing for this, 
but the working-men of Johannesburg are keenly opposed, and 
with every reason, to any assimilation of the Transvaal law to that in 
force in the Cape Colony against illicit diamond buying (The I.D.B. 
Act). The existing law is quite sufficient if it is properly ad- 
ministered. Companies always clamour for increased stringency 
for the safe-guarding of their interests. 
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By the existing Transvaal I.G.B. Law a maximum penalty of five 
years can be inflicted upon anyone who is convicted of buying rough 
gold, or gold amalgam, from a native, but the onus of proof lies, 
as in other criminal cases, upon the prosecution. Under the Cape 
Act, on the contrary, it is unlawful for any person to have in 
his possession ary rough or uncut diamond unless he is able to 
produce his proper permit for the same, or to account satisfactorily 
for, or prove his right to, the possession thereof; that is to say, 
the onus of proof is placed upon the accused, and instead of 
the prosecution having to prove that he is guilty, he has to 
prove that he is innocent—a very difficult and often an impossible 
thing todo. The penalty is fifteen years, or a fine not exceeding 
£1,000, or both. The Natal Mercury, in an article on the 3rd 
September, 1888, when an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
procure its adoption by Natal, used language which finds an echo 
now in Johannesburg, and which the working-men of that place 
will do well to remember when Mr. Rhodes and the capitalists come 
before them in the guise of liberators :—“ And it was a conviction 
that our highest interests were being jeopardized, which led to the 
rejection of the Diamond Bill; not material, or speculative, or 
commercial interests in any sense, but the interests of a community 
determined to hold inviolate the personal liberties of the subject, 
which Anglo-Saxons and South Africans hold alike so dear. The 
Bill, even in its curtailed form, conferred upon the police in- 
quisitorial and offensive powers which are wholly foreign to our 
experience, and wholly hostile to our instincts. The powers of 
arrest and of search proposed to be legalized by the Bill are powers 
which are undoubtedly capable of abuse; they would expose the 
people of the Colony to liabilities and penalties of the most odious 
and oppressive kind, and they are peculiarly repugnant to a liberty- 
loving race.” Gold, however, cannot, like diamonds, be made the 
subject of a monopoly, and asimilar Act would not therefore be so 
destructive to freedom in the Transvaal, where the gold-mines 
are in a great number of hands, as it has been in the Cape Colony, 
where the diamond industry is practically the monopoly of one great 
company. No such Act is in force in any other part of the British 
dominions, and the elaborate system of trapping, which has been 
established, both by male and female detectives, has converted it 
into a terrible organ of intimidation, if not of actual oppression. 

The gold industry is that upon which the wealth of the 
Transvaal almost entirely depends, and laws of extreme severity are 

- required for its protection, just as against false coinage, and if the 
penalty of five years is not deemed sufficient the punishment 
might be increased, but the permission to employ private de- 

tectives which the companies are now agitating for, is, from the 
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men’s point of view, in every way undesirable. The following 
passage, taken from a little pamphlet published some years ago by 
the Knights of Labour of South Africa, is indicative of their feel- 
ings with regard to it :— 


‘* Now let us suppose, in addition, that such a Corporation possessed a private 
system of police or detectives, so hidden and secret that no man could guess who 
was and who was not an informer. Let us suppose that this corps was distributed 
through all the various departments of the Company’s servants, and that things 
had reached such a pass that one employé never knew whether another was not a 
paid spy : whether even his nearest friend and next neighbour was not daily com- 
municating his actions and language to the heads of the Corporation. Under 
such a system what would be the result! Spying and informing being en- 
couraged, any man would, for a trivial cause, be induced to inform upon his 
neighbour. The tyranny would be so excessive that the unfortunate employés 
would be cowed down to such a point that they would be men only in semblance 
and form; robbed of every remaining vestige of manliness or independence, or 
every surviving spark of self-reliance, they would be mere automatic labour- 
producing machines.” 


Much as the working-men of the Transvaal chafe under the 
existing conditions, they have no wish to exchange them for such 
a system as that. 

In addition to the economic grievances there are the political 
grievances of the naturalization law, the franchise, the press law, 
the Act against public meetings, the defective civil service, and of 


the police. 

The franchise and the naturalization laws would be quite intoler- 
able in any other country, but there is great justification for them 
in the Transvaal. 

By Law No. 3, of 1894, it is provided that those who have settled 
in the country can obtain full burgher rights after fourteen years 
provided the majority of warders in his ward will signify in writing 
their desire that he should obtain them, and provided the 
President and Executive shall see no reason not to grant them. 

The only justification for such a law is the unconcealed hostility 
for many years past of a powerful section of the Uitlanders to the 
Government, culminating at last in the Jameson Raid and in the 
abortive proceedings of the Reform Committee. That has passed 
them out of court altogether, and has deprived them in great 
measure of the sympathy which would otherwise be accorded to a 
people engaged in a struggle for political freedom. The hostile 
attitude of the British Government, the Dreyfuslike suppression of 
evidence by the South Africa Committee, and the shelving alto- 
gether of the question of the indemnity, have lent weight to the 
pointed rebuke of the Transvaal Executive :— 

** The inroad into this Republic was made by officers, troops, and arms of the 


Chartered Company, and even the explicit prohibition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was unable to restrain them, notwithstanding the Chartered Company had 
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taken upon itself the international obligations of Great Britain. The behaviour 
of the persons who knew of the scheme of the inroad beforehand and supported 
it, is, we see, defended that they acted thus in the interests of and for the exten 
sion of Imperialism in South Africa. This Governnient does not believe that 
the end justifies the means, and is convinced that Her Majesty’s Government does 
not wish to be served by misdeed.” 


The Boers feel that if they grant the franchise they will be 
signing away their independence; to use Mr. Chamberlain’s apt 
words, they have “a haunting fear—although, I believe, an un- 
founded one—that the first use which the enfranchised newcomers 
would make of their privileges would be to upset the Republican 
form of government.” No one who knows anything of South 
African life, of the overwhelming influence exercised upon a poor 
community by the presence in it of a few persons or companies of 
vast wealth, of the danger to liberty of entrusting representative 
Government to a community so circumstanced, will deny that the 
Boers have every reason for their fear. If a liberal franchise, such 
as exists in the Free State, were granted at the present moment, 
there is not much hope that it would be properly used. The 
Transvaal Advertiser, which has always been the most bitter 
opponent of President Kruger's administration, speaking of a 
meeting of ratepayers in December, 1893, used very strong 
words :— 


** At Krugersdorp a body of Boers meet to deliberate over and decide upon steps 
to be taken in a very serious matter, but only of general-import, and they conduct 
themselves like thoughtful, serious, and reasonable men, fully able to grasp a 
matter, and with a determination to do what is necessary. At Johannesburg the 
highly enlightened citizens of the hub of the universe meet, and they are not Boers, 
and they meet supposedly to discuss and decide upon a matter directly affecting 
themselves and their hearths and homes, and not the rest of the Transvaal. And 
what is the result? Such a pitiful exhibition that it is a disgrace to have been 
concerned init. The question that arises with the thoughtful man is this: is it 
wise to give such a disorganized, intemperate, and frivolous rabble a voice in the 
administration of the State? Is it wise to place them, man for man, on an 
equality with the old burghers of the country? And if we do such, and we take 
into consideration the predominance that their numerical majority will confer 
upon them, in whose hands are we then placing the destiny of the country, and 
what is the degree of chaos that we must attain to? Were the Boer element 
reduced to nothing in this uafortunate State, all pretence eyen to respectability 
would be lost, and the known but concealed abuses of to-day would be replaced 
by the era of moneyed blackguardism and autocracy that would wreck the 
country, not only morally, but make it unfit for habitation for the wage-earner. 
Weare at present ruled by men who observe some publie decency ; but were the 
restraining influence of the Boer away to-morrow, and the spirit and gospel of 
Johannesburg and moneyed supremacy had to overlie the country, what would 
be the result ?” 


Things have not altered for the better since then, but for the 
worse. -The disintegration of the working-classes and the power 
of the companies is greater than ever; and they will go on increasing 
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unless steps be taken to bring about a healthier political atmos- 
phere. That can only be done by lowering the cost of the neces- 
saries of life, and thereby attracting into the country a labouring 
population who wish to make of it a home, and not merely a 
temporary abiding place, and by decreasing the burdens on the 
gold industry so that the poorer mines can be worked profitably 
as well as the richer ones. It is far better for the prosperity of a 
country to have a hundred mines paying 5 per cent. than to have 
five mines paying 100 per cent. But, above all, it is necessary to 
create a wholesome political emulation; to make the newcomers 
feel that they have an interest in the welfare of the land, they 
must be allowed to bear some share in its government, gradually 
and cautiously, and at first only in municipal matters, but with 
the possibility, which they do not at present possess, of attaining 
at last to full citizenship. People won’t settle in a country where 
they are to be kept for ever under political disability; and until 
there is a free influx of an artisan population the tendency will 
continue, which is every day becoming more apparent, of the con- 
centration, not only of the land, but of all the resources of the 
country, in a few hands, so that the working-classes will in time 
become doubly enslaved, politically to the Boers, financially to the 
companies. The poorer mines are now being compeiled to shut 
down, and are being bought up by the various mining groups—so, 
too, is the land. One great firm alone is said to own more than 
two million acres. Ina few years more two or three firms will 
possess the whole of the Transvaal, and the bulk of the people 
will be merely engaged in working it for them at a wage, the 
owners, for the most part, having their permanent homes in 
Europe. There is little enough of independence of spirit even 
now in Johannesburg, and there will be far less then. 

What the burghers ought to do, is to encourage the healthy 
development of a sturdy working-class element, to foster immigra- 
tion, not to repress it, and to give facilities for the opening up of 
as many new mines as possible, so as to replace the stagnation 
which at present prevails by a healthy competition. Otherwise, 
Johannesburg will become as politically and socially dead as Kim- 
berley—a mere dividend earner for Europe; whilst in Johannesburg 
the position will be rendered still more undesirable by the employers - 
of labour and the actual owners of the greater part of the land being 
under the government of men far poorer, and less intellectually able 
than they themselves are. The consequence will be an apparent 
prosperity, honey-combed by sycophancy and corruption, with the 
rancour that they invariably breed. 

Johannesburg society consists mainly of a constantly changing 
succession of the people employed in various influential capacities 
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in the management of the mines, and there is very little cordiality 
between them and the working-classes. They are in too great a 
hurry to make money and clear out, to trouble themselves much 
about their obligations to the poorer classes, who feel this acutely. 
There is little of the respect between employers and employed which 
is so noticeable in Great Britain. The working-men have not the 
same hope of leaving the country as their employers, and many of 
them are Afrikanders, who do not desire to do so, and it is they, and 
not the capitalists, who are chiefly injured by the permanent depriva- 
tion of the franchise. They are becoming politically stunted, and 
are ceasing to take the interest in the welfare of the country which 


they would otherwise do. Mr. Chamberlain has put their case 
very forcibly :— 


“It seemed to me, I confess, somewhat hard that the suspicion, or even the 
certainty, that a handful of the wealthier inhabitants were more or less implicated 
in a treasonable conspiracy should be regarded as a reason for delaying the dis- 
cussion of the question of granting to the vast majority of the industrious and 
peaceable inhabitants concessions which seem urgently called for by considera- 
tions alike of justice and expediency.” 


Mr. Chamberlain was of opinion that the case would be met by 
the grant of the franchise after a period of five years residence, 
with a modification of the oath of allegiance, “and I may observe,” 
he wrote, “as was pointed out by Lord Ripon, that the taking of 
such an oath, in whatever way it may be framed, will, according to 
British law, effectually deprive the person taking it of his status 
as a British subject.” 

Five years may well seem to the Boers too short a period in view 
of the dangerously bitter feeling that exists, but they will act 
wisely by treating the question in a liberal way, and by gradually 
reducing the period required for acquisition of full civic rights. 

All these questions, however, are purely questions of internal 
government in which Great Britain has no right to interfere, and 
in which forcible interference will only do harm. 

It may be difficult, however, to avoid that unless the Boers 
should give a reasonable modification of the franchise laws. 
Or, if they cannot see their way to doing that, let them at 
any rate act upon the suggestions contained in the Industrial 
Report; and let them restrain their officials and police from 
needlessly insulting the Uitlanders, as they have done in the 
recent Edgar case. They are the people in authority; let them 
set the example of moderation. They will find it will pay them 
better than force if they will act up to the spirit of the declaration 
they made in 1881 :—“ We repeat solemnly that our motto is 
‘Unity and Reconciliation.’” Instead of wasting their revenue on 
forts and armaments, let them remodel their Civil Service, and 
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pay their officials higher salaries, so that the corruption may be 
stamped out which is bringing thein into discredit, for where 
officials are badly paid, with vast wealth all around them, there is 
sure to be corruption. It is undoubtedly very prevalent in the 
Transvaal, though it is petty in character, and not so insidious or 
demoralizing as in the Cape. 

With regard to the Civil Service, a statement is often made, 
which is quite erroneous, that the officials are almost entirely 
Hollanders. Mr. Rhodes said to the South Africa Committee :— 
“In the Cape Colony, at Stellenbosch, there are excellent young 
Dutchmen who would be most suitable for administrative appoint- 
ments in the Transvaal; absolutely none of them are allowed to 
have them; the people are fetched from Holland to administer 
that country.” | 

Mr. Montague White, the Consul-General for the Transvaal, dis- 
proved this by the official return of the Civil Servants of the South 
Africa Republic, which is as follows: South Africa Republic, 
682 ; Cape Colony, 478; Holland, 306; South Africa (unclassified), 
145; England, 107; Orange Free State, 105; Germany, 66; Natal, 
42; Europe (unclassified), 17; France, 6; and America, 4. Total 
1,958. 

Where a change of nationality as well as an increase of pay is 
badly needed, is in the police force. An efficient corps of Afri- 
kander Police ought to be organized to replace the ignorant, tactless 
Boer policemen who are now employed, and who are a standing 
menace to peace. The Press Law, and the Act against public 
meetings are also a great and needless irritation. 

If the Boers only knew it, there are thousands of Englishmen 
who are sincerely in sympathy with them, who honour them beyond 
measure for their noble struggle for independence, and who do not 
grudge them in the least the freedom they have won; who re- 
cognize the difficulties with which from the outset they have been 
beset, the unfair attacks, the hitting below the belt to which they 
have been subjected; who have an infinitely kindlier feeling 
towards them than towards the Johannesburg plutocrats; but, 
who, precisely because of that, are most anxious that they should 
not change sympathy into aversion by their harsh and unjust 
treatment of people, most of whom are not in any way respon- 
sible for the events of the last few years, and have yet been made 
to suffer cruelly on account of them ; and who are as law-abiding, 
honest and frugal a people as can be met with anywhere in the 
world. President Kruger and the Boer officials are alienating 
them more and more by their antagonism and want of consider- 
ation ; for it must be borne in mind, in dealing with the Uitlander 
question, that the habitual flouting of a national sentiment, which 
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is often most strongly felt by those who are exiles from home, is 
often more provocative than a more material grievance. It is idle 
to blink the fact that the situation is exceedingly strained. If Pre- 
sident Kruger should persist in the unwise course he has lately 
been pursuing he will estrange altogether many who formerly sym- 
pathized entirely with him. If he should refuse to give reasonable 
concessions, and a revolt of the Johannesburgers should occur, he 
must understand clearly that we shall stand by our own country- 
men; that it will not be the time then to weigh judicially the 
rights and wrongs of the question. “The power and authority of 
England,” wrote Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 1879, “have for many 
years been paramount there, and neither by the Sand River Con- 
vention of 1852, por at any other time did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment surrender the right and duty of requiring that the Transvaal 
should be governed with a view to the common safety of the 
various European committees.” 

And he must understand, too, that neither in South Africa nor 
at home will an appeal to foreign nations be tolerated for a moment. 
Mr. Hofmeyr made this perfectly clear at the time of the Raid. 
Speaking on the German Emperor’s birthday, on January 27th, 
1895, President Kruger made use of words which have left a rank- 
ling memory, and have done irreparable mischief, followed up as they 
have been by the construction of forts, and the organization of his 
troops by German officers. “All my subjects,” he said, “are not 
so minded. The English, for instance, although they behave 
themselves properly and are loyal to the State, always fall back 
upon England when it suits their purpose. Therefore, I shall ever 
promote the interests of Germany, though it be but with resources 
of a child, such as my land is considered. This child is now being 
trodden upon by one Great Power, and the consequence is that it 
seeks protection from another. The time has come to knit ties of 
the closest friendship between Germany and the South Africa 
Republic—ties such as are natural between father and child.” 

Such a policy can have but one end. 

When the Cape Elections come on in March all Africa will 
again be convulsed. Will President Kruger look beyond local 
antagonisms to the British people, or will he persist in his unwise 
policy of irritation and isolation? Will he continue to endanger 
the peace of South Africa? For that is what he has practically 
been doing. 


H. C. THomson. 


THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THERE is nothing I like to speak or write about better than the 
Future. It is such a safe subject. Whatever you say, there is 
no one to contradict you. Nobody can ever get into his future, to 
ascertain what it is like, so you may be right after all, for anything 
anybody knows. Even astronomers, and that kind of people, cannot 
predict absolutely, only contingently. If the world goes on, they 
will turn out to be right. But the world may stop, and then where 
are they? So give me the Future for a roomy topic. 

Next to the Future I like the House of Commons—from the dis- 
cursive point of view—but for the opposite reason, that it is so 
entirely well known. I have been more than twelve years in that 
House, and by that time a wayfarmg man, though a fool, can 
hardly err therein. Knowledge of it comes oozing into you day 
by day and hour by hour, like the flowing tide, until you feel that 
you are perfectly aw fait. Iam certain that for every purpose of 
useful comment I now know ali about it that is worth knowing. 
What I do not know is not knowledge. Therefore, commend me 
to the House of Commons for a theme of confident remark. 

Accordingly, putting the two together, although the “ Future of 
the House of Commons” may seem an ambitious title, I do not feel 
presumptuous in fancying that I may treat it with a mild defiance of 
Criticism or even ‘‘ Creation”; in view of Criticism’s ignorance of 
the one branch of the subject and my own knowledge of the other. 
Criticism, indeed, shows the way in its own person, and speculates 
very bravely and sometimes even plausibly about our Future, and 
I do not see why I should not have atry myself,if I like. It 
points to what it calls a growing apathy in the public mind with 
regard to Parliamentary proceedings, which apathy, moreover, our 
critics affirm, prevails all over the world wherever Parliaments are 
to be found. In France, they say, people trouble themselves so 
little about the Chamber or the Senate that the newspapers do not 
supply the debates. ‘The group system is so complete and so 
mutually neutralizing that there is more Ministerial crisis than 
legislation going on, but the average Frenchman, race-coursing or 
boulevarding it in Paris, or content with his Sabine farm in the 
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country, cares little or nothing either about the abundance of crisis 
or the scantiness of legislation, unless it is connected in some way 
with the Dreyfus madness. 

In America, it is said, people leave Congress very much to the 
“bosses” to look after, and take up their minds with oil and 
other “ trusts,” railroad combinations, strikes, religious revivals, 
“star” lecturers, English theatricals, and such-like speculations 
and excitements. It is only in Austria and Hungary, it seems, that 
the Deputies succeed in arousing public attention, but to do this 
they have to resort to pelting each other with ink-bottles and 
pieces of writing-desk, fighting duels, and other sensations, and 
when the supply of ink-bottle, writing-desk and duelling matter 
is exhausted, they relapse into the blessedness of the nation 
whose annals are dull. England, they say, is on the same road. 
Comparatively few people follow the debates of the House of 
Commons, and practically none at all those of the House of Lords. 
Football and ‘all the winners” commands an infinitely wider 
interest. The aristocracy at large are wrapt up in their town and 
country amusements, and their only approach to political interest 
is when duchesses dance at the Hédtel Cecil or elsewhere to raise 
funds for colleges in the African sands. Men of business do not 
make it their first care, on opening their Times of a morning, to 
master the record of what low persons deride as the “Talking 
Shop.” Other newspapers scarcely furnish a report at all, and gain 
no increase of circulation from the meeting of Parliament; while 
the average artisan or labourer contents himself over his pipe and 
beer with a penny Sunday “ rag,” in which Parliament cuts a small 
and sorry figure, while sport, and divorce, and fraud, and the police 
and criminal court work of the week bulk impressively. 

‘Thus far the critic. And there may be something in what he 
says; and a time may come when there may be more in it. 
Certainly things are very different to-day from what they were 
immediately before the passing of the first Reform Act, when 
the proceedings of the House excited so much interest that a 
hundred thousand men or thereabouts were ready to march from 
Birmingham on Westminster Hall, with the view of stimulating 
and assisting its action; or five and thirty years later, when the 
public broke down the railings of Hyde Park by way of showing 
how deeply they felt about what was going on at St. Stephen’s. 
Still I do not feel as if we were such a negligible or neglected 
quantity as they say our French analogue is. The man of the 
Boulevards may not bestow a second thought upon a change of 
Ministry, probably as being nothing out of the common; but the 
man of Fleet Street or Pall Mall would certainly buy an evening 
paper on the strength of its announcement on the posters. Some- 
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how, I do not myself feel, when I take my seat in the House, as if 
I were, yet at all events, helping to form a mere simulacrum 
of influence. If that were so, if it were “ in the air,” as indolent 
commentators say, I think I have a sufficiently delicate Parlia- 
mentary sensitivity to be aware of its presence. But at present I 
am not, and I cannot help observing that our most eager assailants 
are in the Press, which of course is naturally and always on the 
look-out for ways and means of elevating itself into Cock of the 
Walk everywhere, and also among those outsiders who are most 
anxious to become insiders, if they could only persuade some con- 
stituency to give them the necessary pass. 

Still, I do not deny that something of the kind may come about 
in time, and when I look at the facts of the situation under certain 
lights, I sometimes seem myself to see signs and symptoms of a 
nature to make me uneasy. Of course, the dreaded eventuality would 
arrive through the development of the same cause that has pro- 
duced the alleged apathy of France as to its representative institu- 
tions, namely, the disintegration of our two great political parties 
into a number of competing groups, whose interaction would render 
it impossible for any legislation except of the most colourless and 
unexciting description to pass, and so play abundantly into the 
hands of the House of Lords, or other powerful and ruling 
personalities. As a Liberal myself, I can see with sorrow, that 
although the Conservative Party is not without elements of 
cleavage, which may ultimately become operative, the explosive 
forces within the Liberal Party are greatly more numerous, and 
their flash-point ranks a good many degrees lower on the political 
Fahrenheit or Centigrade. Unless some powerful remedy, or, rather, 
prophylactic, is kept at hand, any accident might bring the 
disruptive tendencies into action and work unexpected havoc. Of 
course, it is always possible to conceal a crevasse by a colossal 
application of sticking-plaster, painted mountain-green, but I should 
not advise any man or party to make a stand upon the sticking- 
plaster. The mass of gentlemen professing and calling themselves 
Liberal think, or affect to think, that they have achieved unity by 
agreeing to sink their differences under the Leadership of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman ; but several of us are waiting to see whether 
this unity is not of the make-believe or sticking-plaster order. 

For such a purpose Sir Henry was probably the best choice the 
Liberals could make. Unfriendly critics of him jeeringly said that 
he might make a tolerably fair Liberal Mr. W. H. Smith. That 
was a misdirected sneer. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not 
a man of genius or commanding powers, nor has he any inspirations 
or enthusiasms to speak of; but he can undoubtedly think, in a way, 
and has felicities of expression of his own, and is altogether intel- 
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lectual in a sense that could not be affirmed of the cerebral functions 
which sufficed to keep good Old Morality from knocking his head 
against a post, while he has not less business capacity and ability 
to understand and manage a certain range of human character. I 
have never noticed any tendency to toadyism or subserviency in 
him—indeed, he has no temptation—or any desire to pass himself 
off as better or greater than he is. He seems content to be 
himself and to do what he can, neither more nor less—in itself a 
sort of sub-goodness and quasi-greatness, implying all the power 
that invariably accompanies veracity. I hear men saying that he 
is being used by “ intriguers ” as a warming-pan to keep the place 
of Leadership of the Liberal Party comfortable for somebody 
else. Iam not in the counsels of “ intriguers ” of any sort—they 
are a pigmy race, for whom I cultivate an adequate feeling of 
contempt,—but if they cherish warming-pan purposes about Sir 
Henry, they may find themselves disappointed. Neither racially 
nor personally does he appear to me to furnish the material of 
which warming-pans are made, and, if utilised in that character, 
he may make the receptacle too hot to hold his intended supersessor, 
whoever he may be. Liberal “ intriguers,”’ especially amateurs of 
the John Bull pattern, had better remember that Sir Henry’s real 
name is Campbell, although he may have annexed an auxiliary 
name for reasons which are nobody’s business but his own. 
Whether Sir Henry will succeed in the formidable task he has 
taken in hand, which is that of using the ‘‘ one-man power ” in such 
a way as permanently to preserve the semblance of unity—although 
the semblance may often be as good for fighting party purposes as 
the reality—either by dint of sheer weight and force or by diplo- 
matic skill and tact, or by any means he can make available and 
effectual, is a question which it is too early in the experiment to 
raise. But there is no mistaking certain things which are against 
him. Leaders, I fancy, are not the awful beings they once were. 
A semi-royal aureole encircled the head of the man who had been 
Chief Minister of the Crown perhaps several times over, and 
monarch-worshippers grovelled before him. But a thickening 
democratic atmosphere has considerably dimmed that aérial orna- 
ment, and ex-Cabinet Ministers, to say nothing of understrappers, 
are comparatively “ cheap to-day.” Sir Henry’s title to reverence, 
however, is not the mystic particle of king-hedging divinity that is 
in him, but only the plain democratic one of having been chosen by 
the persons whom he hopes to lead and rule. Of course, in a sense 
this is a better title; better certainly than the anti-democratic one 
of the audacious gentlemen who sit beside him, who, while pro- 
claiming the doctrine that the authority of the ruler is derived from 
the ruled, nevertheless presume to lead a body that has never chosen 
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them to that function, and whom, in consequence, I denounce in a 
Pickwickian sense as an inconsistent and intolerable gang of un- 
authorized and self-appointed usurpers. Sir Henry’s faultlessly 
correct standing ought to secure him the greater loyalty from those 
who put him where he is. But human nature is human nature, and, 
although it may argue a base and ignoble spirit on my part, I con- 
fess I am less afraid of a man I have made myself than of a man 
who has been made by the Queen. 

Then, besides the action of time and the levelling spirit on the old 
reverence for Leadership, there is the fact to be considered that it 
is not now as in the great conflicts of the past, when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to submit unreservedly to the will and guidance of 
the Leader if a victory was to be won, perhaps by a hair’s-breadth. 
The magnitude of the success compensated for the humiliation and 
abjectness of the self-effacement and self-subjection. But these 
are the days of small things, and while a man might have been 
willing to endure a good deal to carry or defeat the first Reform 
Bill, or Free Trade, or the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
he might be excused if he boggled at the proposal to hand himself 
over body and soul to the guidance of another to secure a triumph 
for the drainage clause of a London Municipal Bill. Allowance 
also has to be made for the tremendous blow dealt at the prestige 
of the “‘ one-man power”? in the later Leadership experience of Mr. 
Gladstone. No man could be more fitted for maintaining Party 
unity by personai influence. In intellectual power and character he 
had no equal in his Parliamentary following. He was imperious 
in temper, and in carrying out his purposes wanted tools rather than 
associates, and in consequence was victimized by parasites, whom 
it was sickening to watch crawling round and over him into place. 
If rebellion showed its head, his extraordinary influence over the 
masses of the people enabled him to cow the malcontent into 
silence, sulky, perhaps, but effectual. His weight, his great ser- 
vices to Liberalism, his unparalleled House of Commons experience, 
his immense popularity, his vast, even exaggerated, reputation, 
made his word law throughout the whole Liberal Party, whether 
inside or outside Parliament. 

Yet he failed to crush the Anti-Home Rule mutiny. He meant 
to, however, and went very near doing it; and nothing can show 
more forvibly the magnitude of his personal influence than the fact 
that the Home Rule idea—which multitudes accepted on his word 
without having thought out the merits—held its ground through 
two general elections, and might possibly have been more or less alive 
still had he managed better. But in a moment of weakness or 
over-subtle opportunism—as he also did in the Egyptian affair 
eighteen years ago, when he yielded to pressure, deserted his 
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principle of non-interference with nations struggling to be free, 
bombarded Alexandria, and has ultimately added a new and huge 
“tropical Empire to our other immense responsibilities—he trans- 
mogrified his 1893 measure from a Home Rule for Ireland Bill into 
an Irish Rule for England Bill, naturally disgusted the “ pre- 
dominant partner,” and gave the House of Lords a chance of 
rehabilitating itself before the electorate, which it may take half a 
century of, I fear, not too probable blundering on its own part, and 
of ‘“Labby,”’ or even post-“ Labby,” agitation on the other to 
undo. In short, Mr. Chamberlain’s réle of Satan has turned out a 
screaming success. He has reversed the poetic justice of the 
Miltonic legend. ‘The faithful and the fallen angels are each in the 
wrong place. It is not the rebel and his crew who have to face 
the “‘ hideous ruin and combustion,” the “‘ adamantine chains,” and 
the “ penal fire.” It is the Front Opposition Bench Gabriels, and 
Michaels, and Raphaels, and Liberal Seraphs generally who are 
sprawling over the “ burning marl,” while Beelzebub is perched up 
aloft jubilant in the seat of the scornful. 

But it was not only Home Rule that Mr. Chamberlain disastrously 
damaged by his insurrection. He did also immense injury to 
** Party discipline,” the tradition of Leadership, and the “‘ one-man 
power.” If a Group System comes to replace the Two-Party 
System, history will record of him that he founded the First 
Effective Modern Group, and was the Father of the System. The 
spirit of readiness to stick to a Leader, right or wrong, through 
thick and thin, seems to me to have been greatly abated by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “smash up” of Mr. Gladstone’s Party Leadership. 
The sight of a triumphant insurgent is a great temptation to 
quieter people to insurge on their own account. I am sure 
that Party cohesion and reverence for Front Benches are 
slacker than when I entered the House; and although Mr. 
Chamberlain ultimately amalgamated his Group with the ixtreme 
Right, he appears to have carried a good deal of his own heretical 
and insubordinate temper, as well as his black flag, along with him 
into his new quarters. High-mettled Tories, young and old, attacked 
Lord Salisbury openly over Port Arthur and Tunis, and almost as 
hotly as Sir E. Grey, and other Jingo or Jingoising Liberals. The 
Government’s ludicrous pirouette, volte-face, somersault, or what- 
ever else is the right name for it, on vaccination, was due to a 
sentimental rebellion of their own swcrn supporters ; while the Tory 
Press forgot its manners altogether, and publicly derided “graceful 
concession ” and “ conscientious objection,” until these terms have 
become a byword and a reproach. ‘The Irish chaos, in which a 
bewildered onlooker might be excused for thinking that there are 
almost as many leaders, ex-leaders, coming leaders, and would-be 
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leaders as there are members, and which he will regard as tragic or 
comical according to his sympathies, is, on any showing, a spirited 
reproduction of the traditional Fair of Donnybrook, and it has all 
developed since the deposition of Mr. Parnell, and, of course, since 
Mr. Chamberlain defied the greatest of modern Party Chiefs, and 
broke up Liberal Unity, by proclaiming himself a Liberal Unionist. 

This is the state of facts with which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has to deal. He has to constrain centrifugal forces 
under conditions which have abnormally intensified centrifugalism. 
He has, by his personal ascendency, to keep a crew in hand in 
circumstances that reveal a tendency among all crews to get out of 
hand. How far is he likely to succeed? Sitting on the safety- 
valve is sometimes essential to speed, or even to progress of any 
kind, and a heavy skipper of discretion may manage it successfully ; 
but if there are several safety-valves simultaneonsly blowing-off 
for all they are worth, how is even the heaviest and discreetest 
of skippers to control the situation? And this is exactly the 
position in which any Leader of the Liberal Party of to-day must 
find himself. He is surrounded by various elements of disruption 
which he may or may not succeed in quelling into the semblance of 
harmony. But they are there all the same, whatever may be said 
to the contrary by the class of persons who fancy that they can 
mould a situation to their liking, by denying the existence of 
everything inconsistent with what they wish to exist, and that they 
can create a state of peace by crying Peace, Peace, where there is 
no Peace. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman became a necessity 
simply because the Party was glaringly in a siate of cleavage, and 
he was thought more likely to unify it than anything or anybody 
else. 

Nothing has ever so astonished me as to find this denied by 
many members of the Party, more or less prominent, and the 
assertion made that we are all of one mind upon matters vital to 
the Liberal Creed, and that any differences of opinion are only 
about trifling and subordinate matters. I cannot help asking 
myself—What, then, was the meaning of the secession of Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley from what is superiorly 
called “the councils of the Party”? In my humble judgment 
these two statesmen were by far the most intellectual of the oblig- 
ing syndicate that, without any solicitation on my part, sat down 
on the Front Opposition Bench and undertook to engineer me and 
my political purposings; and now [ am told, practically speaking, 
that they are a couple of fools who did not know what they were 
doing, and had no reason whatever for acting as they did. I must 
say that is too much for me, especially in the light of Mr. John 
Morley’s speeches in Scotland, explanatory of his own and Sir W, 
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Harcourt’s letters. If the English language is to be taken in its 
ordinary sense, “ Jingoism ” and “Imperialism” of the most ad- 
vanced character were so prevalent in the ex-Cabinet, and “ personal 
relations ”’ arising out of that state of things had become so in- 
tolerable, that the two eminent personages in question felt them- 
selves obliged to cut the managerial connection and adopt the 
position of private members. And now I am asked to believe that, 
in the language of the officials of the National Liberal Federation, 
they went astray ‘‘unconsciously.”” Somnambulism, it would appear, 
had got hold of them, poor devils, and they acted as they did with- 
out knowing what they were about. Of course, everything conceiv- 
able is possible, but I never came across two men less likely to be 
hypuotized into action of the kind they took than Sir W. Harcourt 
and Mr. J. Morley. 

Mr. Morley’s contentions with regard to “ Jingoism,” “Imperial- 
ism,” ‘‘ Expansion,” “ Tropical Civilization,” and the like, seem to 
me conceived on the lines of true Liberalism as it has always 
been understood hitherto, and the fact that his late associates and 
their supporters maintain that he has very little to complain of, 
appears to me to show that they are really not aware how far they 
have departed from genuine Liberalism in their fear of being dubbed 
*‘ Little Knglanders”’ by their political opponents, who honestly 
avow annexation as a sound and an imperative policy. Mr. 
Morley’s Liberal censors think they have sufficiently justified the 
Imperialism of which many of them boast by asking us whether we 
propose to “scuttle” out of Egypt and the Sudan now that we are 
there. A sound argument, of course, is not refuted by being 
described in vulgar language, and I think I may at once admit that 
those of us who agree with Mr. Morley do not propose the 
instantaneous abandonment of any of the territeries which we have, 
unfortunately, as I, for one, presume to think, made ours by 
conquest. And here it is proper to signalize the distinction between 
our Colonial and our conquered Kmpire. When our Liberal 
Imperialists, oblivious of history, declare themselves “ proud of 
belonging to the greatest Empire the world has ever seen,” we find 
that, when pressed, they generally take refuge in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, and the like. But these are 
really free and independent nations, for whom we are not 
immediately responsible, and with whom our effective ties are 
mainly sentimental. If it were proposed to create the Queen 
“Empress” of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or the Cape, in 
any real sense, we should probably have some uncomfortable words 
from those enterprising States. 

It is over countries like India and the Sudan, which we hold by 
the sword, that I find myself at issue with Liberal Imperialists, 
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While I condemn the way in which we came by them, I grant that 
we must face the consequences of our folly or our crime. Having 
deprived the conquered peoples of liberty and country, we must, 
while we remain among them—and we cannot colonize tropical 
countries,—give them the benefits of order and such elements of 
our civilization as they can assimilate with advantage. For very 
shame’s sake we cannot do less. But how long are we to stay? 
I believe the thorough-going Liberal Imperialist says for ever, or, 
at least, on a 999 years’ lease. If only we “ civilize,” he seems to 
hold that we may do anything with backward races we please. 
The “rights of man” are not for them. We may know that we 
cannot get hold of them and their territory without fraud and blood- 
shed. N’importe. If morality has anything to do with the mat- 
ter, we have only to teach the survivors of the necessary slaughter 
a sufficient amount of multiplication table, and international right- 
eousness is satisfied. ‘‘ New markets” and the “ open door ” make 
a very good excuse. It does not matter that Political Economy 
has demonstrated that sentiment has very little to do with busi- 
ness; that trade does not follow the flag but the demand for the 
best and cheapest goods, whoever may supply them ; that in fight- 
ing for the “ open door” the game is never worth the candle, and 
that unfavourable tariffs cannot exclude goods in serious demand, 
though they may send them on a roundabout route. There is 
always the chance that Political Economy may be wrong, while there 
is the certainty that if you annex you can become “ prouder” of 
the Empire than ever, and find yourself more extensively engaged 
than before in the blessed work of “ civilization,” especially 
** Tropical Civilization ””—a very noble performance indeed. 

If you can get word ofa native ruler with a bad reputation, that 
affords an admirable opportunity. The Khalifa, who had carried 
on the Mahdi’s very proper rising of the tribes against the tyranny 
of the Egyptian Pashas, was voted, upon the unsifted testimony 
of two or three gossiping travellers to whom he had shown a very 
liberal hospitality, the ‘‘most bloody and brutal despot that had ever 
desolated a country, whether in ancient or modern times,” and, as it 
is peculiarly our business to put down other people’s despotisms 
wherever we find them, if they are not too powerful, the Khalifa and 
his Dervishes had to be extinguished by the best machinery of 
massacre that could be had. Then, if everything else fails, you 
can always fall back upon your “destiny.” Prominent Liberals 
have defended the slaughter of Omdurman and the capture of 
Khartoum on the ground that it was our “destiny” to do 
it, “avenging Gordon,” of course, being a collateral incident; and 
one must always, at any cost, fulfil one’s destiny. How our 
‘destiny’ was discovered, whether by a jin de siécle consultation 
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with the Witch of Endor or the National Liberal Federation, or 
however else, is not stated. But what does it matter? There is 
* civilization” in it. What more do you want? Not even that. 
Lord Salisbury has put it all on the ground of “ conquest.” We were 
stronger than.the Khalifa. He had no Maxim guns. Ergo, he 
had no rights. Vive the good old rule, the simple plan. Let us 
have a Te Deum, and three cheers for Campbell-Bannerman. 

While there are plenty of Liberals whose state of mind is repre- 
sented by such considerations as these, and the tone of whose 
speeches at the time of the Fashoda incident betrayed a “Jingo” 
spirit of the most “forward” character, although Mr. Morley’s 
protest may have somewhat toned down their warlike ardour and 
aggressiveness, there are still a fairly large number of us who rally 
to the Harcourt and Morley banner in this matter, and are deeply 
mortified by the encouragement extended to a false Imperialism by 
both Leaders and led in the Liberal Party over this recent 
business in the Sudan although Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
rather surprising Army. Estimates vote requires consideration. 
To tell me that there is no practical difference between us 
because neither of us advocates the immediate evacuation of 
the newly conquered territory, displays the cloven foot at once. 
Everything depends on the spirit in which you stay. I stay 
with a grudge, and will get out of it if and when I decently can ; 
my Liberal Imperialist colleagues, I am afraid, are glad of the 
excuse to be there, and will stay on till doomsday, if they may, with 
hearts full of national greed or vanity, and ready to “ peg out 
claims for posterity,” if they can hear of anything, good or bad, in 
the neighbourhood. On the other hand, I hold the position to be 
entirely inconsistent with the root principle of Liberalism. For the 
last hundred years, and more, Liberalism has sought to work out 
certain rights alleged to exist in every man, no matter how weak 
or humble, simply in virtue of his being human. On this footing 
it has fought the slowly disappearing relics of the feudal system, 
until the masses of the people have now political power. I do not 
at present consider whether this is right or wrong. There is much 
to be said on the side of Aristocratic Government. Aristotle and 
Carlyle believed in it, and they are great authorities. All I have 
to do with at present, however, is that the emancipation and eleva- 
tion of the individual man, and necessarily, in the circumstances, 
of the “‘labouring classes,’”’ has been the task of the Liberal Party 
as a recognized force in Politics. Substantially, that object has 
been achieved. Many forms of what Liberalism regards as privilege, 
House of Lords, State Church, &c., remain for it to do battle with, 
but, in its view, the working man has been constitutionally recog- 
nized as a man and a brother. 
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Is the work of Liberalism done then? As a Liberal, I cannot 
admit it. It is not enough, in my view, to have politically en- 
franchised the “‘ working man.” ‘The same principle that led 
Liberalism to elevate the “ working man” from a virtual serf into 
a citizen demands that we should raise him still higher in the plane 
of civilization. Every human being in this country should and must 
be essentially “cultured.” That can be done by securing as a mini- 
mum that every person born in these islands shall have a scientific 
grasp of the vocation by which he or she is to serve society and 
keep himself or herself alive. I see no reason why an agricul- 
tural labourer should be despised as a “ cad,” while a surgeon 
is respected as a gentleman, except that the one has, and the 
other has not, science behind his manual labour. Of the two, surgery 
is often a “dirtier” manual occupation than ploughing. But 
education makes the difference. As a Liberal, brought up in the 
school of Fox and Grey, Russell and Gladstone, I insist to-day on 
an infinitely higher standard of popular education than is dreamt 
of by any political party. Robert Lowe said a true, if rough, word 
_ when, on the passing of the last great measure of popular enfran- 
chisement, he exclaimed ‘“‘ We must educate our masters.” If the 
uneducated are sufficiently educated there will be no question of 
“masters.” Enlightened reason will always and everywhere be 
just and true. 

Of course I know that “ technical education” is in great vogue 
at this moment, because it is believed, and rightly, that it will add 
to the wealth of the country, and the greater the wealth of the 
country, the more there is to divide, &c. But I desire to put it on 
what I regard as a higher ground. I think it will raise the social 
standing of the present “‘ working class,” and to me, as a Liberal 
of the traditional school, that seems at once a logical consequence 
and a priceless gain. But it will cost an immense amount of 
money. At present we are merely nibbling at popular education. 
An infinitely larger effort than now exists is required. But for 
that purpose, it seems to me, we must think less of “ civilization” 
at the Equator, and more of “civilization” at home. I am in 
favour of civilization anywhere. But I have my doubts about the 
civilization we are attempting to promote in India and the Sudan. 
We begin by depriving our civilisees of their liberty. That seems 
to me, from the traditional Liberal point of view, an unfortunate 
commencement. In fact, I do not see how we are ever to create 
peoples civilized in the sense that we are ourselves. We fought our 
own way, inch by inch, to our present position. How can [indoos, 
Egyptians, or Sudanese ever become what we are if we step in 
and deny them our conditions? Besides, I doubt the cosmical 
value of sticking on our British habits and ways to peoples with a 
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totally different past from our own. The “supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race” is a mouth-filling phrase, but universal Cheapside and 
everlasting John Bull does not strike me as'a cheering future for 
the planet. I should like something more picturesque, developable, 
as I believe, out of the national histories that have hitherto been 
running parallel with our own. 

But apart from all considerations about the merits of our 
* civilization”’-mongering, and especially of our “ tropical civiliza- 
tion” in terms of Mr. Chamberlain’s latest refinement, I hold, 
that as Liberals, we have no right to be wasting money and time 
and power on “ civilizing ” savage or backward races. We have to 
lift our own “ civilization ”’ several stages up, and for the present, 
I contend, we require every penny and every person conceivably 
auxiliary to that purpose. It is a question of money, of millions, 
so far, but not exclusively. We are throwing away men and 
services, as well as money, from my point of view. I think Lords 
Curzon and Cromer would be better, though perhaps less glitter- 
ingly, employed at Whitechapel or the New Cut, or in the slums of 
Manchester or Glasgow, than at Calcutta or Cairo. I know that my 
view as to the intellectual elevation of the labourer will be regarded 
as extravagant and visionary by most people of all parties. They 
will say, as I have heard it repeatedly said, Who will be got to do 
the “dirty ” work under such a state of things? I believe ‘that in 
a fully intellectualized society no work will be considered “ dirty,” 
but the mere putting of such a question by Liberals reveals to me 
a disappointing state of mind as regards what seem to me to be 
cardinal principles. Keeping or leaving the people down, and 
giving them coals and blankets at Christmas, does not appear to me 
to be an effective way of “ civilizing ” the British nation up to the 
proper standard. Yet I do not see that official Liberalism is doing 
much more. It potters away about Old-Age Pensions and eleemo- 
synary reliefs and quack nostrums of that description, of debateable 
value even at the best, but shows no special zeal for the only thing 
that will ever make the masses of the people better or happier, and 
that is a very great elevation of their educational status. It is con- 
tent to throw away money abroad and neglect its true work at home. 

I do not, of course, affirm this of the entire Liberal Party. There 
is, I believe, a very considerable contingent who sympathize with 
the stand taken by Mr. Morley, and, after what I have said, I need 
scarcely add that the difference of opinion and tendency is a very 
serious one indeed. How far Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman may 
be able to keep down the simmering controversy remains to be 
seen; but his first attempts as pacificator over the House of Lords 
question have been anything but a success. It need not be said 
that neither the “Bannerman” nor the “ Labby” amendment 
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showed much fight or heart in Liberalism as at present organized. 
Both of them assumed that the House of Lords is to continue, and 
I venture to predict that mere truncation of the Upper Chamber 
will not, as a political cry, awaken much passion in the country. 
The significant element in the matter was, of course, the stand made 
by the “ Labby” people against the new Leader. There were 
actually more ‘‘ Labbyites ” than Liberal Loyalists in the division. 
That does not bode well for future unity. Especially is this so 
when the real character of the “‘ Labby ” proposal is considered. 
Not only is it a single Chamber scheme—which is simply hopeless 
in the present state, even of Liberal opinion—but it is otherwise 
totally abortive. If its supporters have power to carry it, they have 
power to carry much more. It means that the Lords are expected 
to consent to their own legislative extinction not at one remove, 
but at two. The Lords are not such imbeciles; and that the 
Liberal Party should have split so conspicuously over so foolish a 
business betrays a tendency to disruption that may come to mean 
much as time goes on. 

Many other causes of difference, including Home Rule and the 
coquetting with Socialism, that is increasingly displaying itself in 
certain sections of the Liberal Party, might have been brought 
into review. But there are elements of fissiparousness in Conser- 
vative quarters as well. How long will the ‘ory Party stand Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiddling with the relations of Capital and Labour 
and questions of property generally? Church questions, too, are 
not unlikely to prove divisive. All Conservatives are not Ritualist, 
or Evangelical, or even Broad Church,and some of them, if it 
came to be a choice between ‘‘ incense” or “ nonsense,” might sur- 
prise spectators by the character of their selection. I do not 
prophesy that such possibilities of antagonism will eventuate into 
contending organisms in the near future, but unless some powerful 
personality presents itself, especially on the side of Liberalism, with 
a determination towards emphatic and drastic change, there are less 
unlikely things than a development of groups in the House of 
Commons, with the consequences that have been already fore- 
shadowed. 


A Rapicat M.P, 


SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


In the course of the debate on the Ritual Crisis, which took 
place in the House of Lords on February 9th, Lord Halifax said : 
“The root of this agitation was all these stories about secret 
societies,” and he boldly affirmed that the allegations made about 
them were “ spurious and ridiculous.” Ata meeting of the English 
Church Union, held at Bradford on September 26th, 1898, the 
Rev. William Crouch, secretary of one of the most secret of secret 
societies, viz., The Society of the Holy Cross (S.S.C.), “ absolutely 
denied that it was a secret society,’* and in proof of his assertion 
he announced that he was “authorized to give to any priest” a 
“ printed statement of the ‘ Nature and Objects of the Society.’” 
But that is no proof of its public character, for the document in 
question gives but a very inadequate account of the real work of 
the Society, and, strange as it may seem, Mr. Crouch has himself 
acknowledged the secrecy of the Society. At the May, 1881, 
Synod of the 8.8.C., as reported in its secret Acta, “ Brother Crouch 
thought the secrecy of the Society’s doings a mistake.”+ Since 
then its secrecy has been greater than ever. The Church Times 
has recently denied the existence of any secret societies in the 
Church, yet in the act of doing so it affords additional evidence of 
- their dread of publicity. In reviewing.my Secret History of the 
Oxford Movement, it says, with reference to the secret documents 
of the Ritualists therein quoted, that “references to inaccessible 
documents are useless,” and that “even if Mr. Walsh should 
produce them, who,” it asks, “is to say whether they really are 
what they purport to be?” So the conclusion drawn by this 
organ of the Ritualistic party is that “the greater part of Mr. 
Walsh’s history is, therefore, unverifiable.” But here of course 
comes in the question, Why are these documents “ inaccessible” to 
The Church Times? They must, indeed, be most secret when 
that paper is not allowed to see them for the purpose of refuting a 
book which Lord Halifax declared—in the House of Lords on 
February 9th—to be “more responsible for the agitation ” ‘than 
anything else. 
* Church Union Gazette, November, 1898, p. 271. + Ibid., p, 24. 
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A remarkable feature of these denials of the existence of Secret 
Societies is the fact that no Ritualist has attempted to deal with the 
ample evidence of their secrecy produced in my book. It was only 
the other day that I met a lady who told me that she read The 
Church Times’ attack first, and after that the book. And her ver- 
dict was : “ The best answer to The Church Times is to read the book 
itself.” I have, therefore, a right to complain that my evidence of 
secrecy is met by bare denial, and nothing else. In a special 
preface to the fifth edition of my book I replied to The Church 
Times’ denials of secrecy, and devoted four pages to a refutation of 
its assertions. It rejoined by audaciously declaring: “We have 
shown his (Mr. Walsh’s) utter misconception or misrepresentation 
of the ‘secrecy’ against which he railed. He makes no defence !” 

I have before me as I write several of the “ Master's Addresses ” 
delivered in the secret Synods of the Society of the Holy Cross. 
Does not the following extract from the Master’s Address, 
delivered at the May Synod, 1875, amply prove the secrecy of the 
Society? The Society had, at that time, been twenty years in 
existence; and yet, even then, the public only knew of its 
“existence,” and nothing more. And notice the dread lest the 
papers of the Society and its roll of members should fall into the 
hands of those outside the Society. It seems as though the Brethren 
could not trust the members of their own families with a sight of 
these secret papers, and therefore they were to be kept “in some 
safe place,” free from strange eyes, or else “ destroyed.” These are 
the Master’s words. His dread of post-cards is most amusing. 

“ The question,” he said, “ has again risen as to the use of post- 
cards in writing on Society business. I earnestly hope that the 
Society will let me press upon each Brother most strongly the un- 
desirability of this practice. In these days there is great strength 
in a Society like our own being able to keep its private character. 
At present, outsiders know only of our existence; but each little 
liberty, such as the use of these post-cards, opens one more aperture 
for the entrance of inquisitive eyes. This same principle applies 
to taking the greatest possible care, either to destroy, or to keep in 
some safe place the old rolls, and other printed matter, such as 
acta, agenda, and notice papers.”* 

This advice as to post-cards seems to have been neglected by 
some of the brethren, and consequently it was found necessary to 
issue, with the Acta of the October, 1877, Chapter, an imperative 
order in the following terms :— 

“Tt has been ruled that post-cards may not, under any circum- 
stances, be used for S.S.C. communications.”t 

For eight years after the founding of this Society (in the year of 


* Church Union Gazette. November, 1898, p- 10. + Ibid., p. 7. 
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1855), the rules and statutes were not trusted to print. So said 
the Master, in his address to the brethren at the May, 1876, 
Synod :— 

“ During the first eight years of the Society’s life,” he said, “its 
statutes and rules existed only in manuscript.” * 

Further evidence of the Society’s secrecy is found in the Master’s 
Address just cited. In giving a brief history of the Society down 
to that period he said :— 

“The bond of union between the brethren was to be as strict as 
possible. None but themselves were to know their names, or 
of the existence of the Society, except those to whom it might be 
named to induce them to join; but this only with leave of the 
Society. No Brother might be absent from any meeting of the 
Society without dispensation; while, on the other hand, the Pro- 
bationers were not allowed to be present at all at the councils, as 
the meetings were then called.” + 

On this occasion the Master of the S.S.C. frankly acknowledged 
the “secrecy” of the Society. He said that “the Society, which 
started with its secrecy and absolute obedience, under the Shadow 
of the Cross, has succeeded in keeping itself under the same 
shadow.”+ Soon after this last address was delivered, a “ London 
correspondent ” of an Aberdeen, paper, wrote in it a description of 
the Society of the Holy Cross. Far away in the north as Aberdeen 
is, the letting in of any light into the dark, underground proceed- 
ings of the Society, greatly frightened its authorities in London, 
The Master of the S.S.C. referred to the subject, in evident alarm, 
at the September, 1876, Synod. 

“Tn conclusion,” he said to the Brethren, “let me urge upon you 
care with regard to the statutes, rolls, acta, and other documents 
of the Society. A description of it, from a‘ London correspondent,’ 
appeared a few weeks ago in an Aberdeen newspaper. It was accurate 
enough to be correct in the names of the Saints, to whom two of 
our local branches are dedicated. If we are to maintain the 
privacy which has hitherto been our rule, it can only be done by 
caution.”§ 

If anyone supposes that this dread of the light of day has 
ceased to exist in the Society of the Holy Cross, let them read 
the following directions, which are printed in two places in its Roll 
of the Brethren for 1895-6, which is the latest I have seen :— 

“ PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.—To be returned to the Secretary 
by any brother leaving the Society, or by the representative of a 
deceased brother.” 

The membership of the Society of the Holy Cross is confined to 


* Master's Address, p. 3. + Ibid., p. 2, 
+ Ibid., p. 6. § Ibid., p. 8. 
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bishops, priests, deacons, and candidates for Holy Orders. At 
present only two bishops are members, viz., the Bishops of Zanzibar 
and Lebombo. It has four classes of members, who embrace one 
or other of the following “Rules,” viz., the Ordinary Rule, the 
Green Rule, the Red Rule, and the White Rule, the latter being 
restricted to sworn celibates.* All the members, without excep- 
tion, are bound to observe the following “ Rules and Usages of the 
Church,” from which there can be no dispensation :— 

“1. To celebrate or at least hear Mass (if practicable) on all 
Sundays and other Holy Days.” 

“2. To say Mass or Communicate, fasting since the midnight 
preceding.” 


“3. To use Sacramental Confession, as the conscience requires 
it.”"+ 

Every member of the Society who has attained to priest’s orders 
is a pledged Father Confessor, bound to use every effort to bring in 
both young and old to the Confessional. By section 5 of the 
chapter on “The Spirit and Discipline of the Society,” it is 
ordered that— 

“The Brethren shall devote themselves diligently to the Science 
of the Care of Souls, and shall labour in bringing young and old 
who are under their influence to value duly the Sacrament of 
Penance.” 

At what age, it may be asked, does the Society of the Holy 
Cross expect the “ young” to commence going to the Confessional? 
The answer may be found in its Books for the Young, No. 1, Con- 
fession, in which it is stated, at page 15, that it is written for the 
guidance of “a little sinner of six and a half or seven years old.” 

The Society has various committees, such as the Tract Com- 
mittee, Canon Law Committee, and Penitentiary Committee. The 
first of these committees issued, and public y sold, the book I have 
just quoted. But it trades under analias. Instead of putting the 
name of the Society on its publications, as in all common honesty 
it ought to do, it issues them as “ Edited by a Committee of 
Clergy.” At the July, 1877, Chapter, Brother Hoskins wanted to 
know what answer they should give if asked about the publications 
of this committee ; to which the Rev. E. G. Wood boldly replied 
that he “thought the best answer would be to say, ‘We don’t 
know the Committee of Clergy’”!+ The late Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie informed the brethren that “as a fact the ‘Com- 
mittee of Clergy’ meant S.S.C.”§ The Penitentiary Committee 
deals with Confessional business, which may be said to be the 
chief occupation of the Society. Cases of conscience may be 


* Statuta, SS.C., chap, x., see. i. | Ibid., p. 34, 
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referred to it for decision. The Society of the Holy Cross secretly 
circulated the Priest in Absolution to guide Ritualistic Father 
Confessors in their Confessional work. The late Mr. Mackonochie 
wrote of it: “Its principles are those which govern, I believe, 
all confessors among ourselves.”* The Society purchased the 
copyright of the book many years since, has never said a word 
against its teaching, and still retains the copyright. The indecent 
character of a large portion of this publication may best be learnt 
from the fact that one of its members, Canon Rhodes Bristow (who 
has now left it), at the September, 1877, Synod, informed the 
brethren that “if the book were published, it would be prosecuted 
as an obscene book.” The Church Times admitted recently that 
the Priest in Absolution deals “ with certain disgusting subjects,” 
and adds that “ the book deals, of course, with filth.”t Archbishop 
Tait said of it, in the House of Lords, on June 14th, 1877 :—“ No 
modest person could read the book without regret, and it is a 
disgrace to the community that such a book should be circulated 
under the authority of clergymen of the Established Church.” Of 
the Society of the Holy Cross, as a whole, the late Bishop of 
Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Goodwin) wrote :—“It has created a scandal 
of unparalleled magnitude, and it seems to me that the only right 
course for wise and loyal Churchmen is to wash their hands of it.” 
The tactics of the Society are best described in the words of its 
founder, the Rev. Joseph Newton Smith, who said: “He thought 
we ought to cultivate ‘the wisdom of the serpent.’ He thought 
our secrecy had been a protection to us.”§ 

The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament is a semi-secret 
society, composed of bishops, priests, deacons, laymen, and women. 
It exists for the special purpose of bringing back into the Church 
of England the self-same Sacrifice of the Mass which our Pro- 
testant Reformers died to put down, and as a necessary conse- 
quence the doctrine of the Real Presence. In fact, some of its 
advocates have unblushingly taught Transubstantiation by name. 
It offers every year Requiem Masses for the Dead, and every month 
its members are required to pray for the restoration of the Re- 
served Sacrament, the spread of “Sacramental Confession,” and 
Fasting Communion. It makes grants to poor churches of vest- 
ments and utensils suited for offering up Mass, and prays (in its 
Manual, p. 70) “for the restoration of visible unity of worship 
and communion between the divided members of the Catholic 


* The Priest in Absolution. A correspondence between a London priest and 
A. H. Mackonochie, p. 17. 

t+ Church Times, September 16th, 1898, p. 285. 
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Church, both east and west,” and consequently with the Church of 
Rome. At the “Solemn Requiem” of the Guild, November 10th, 
1890, its preacher affirmed that—*The souls in Paradise are offer- 
ing the homage of their spiritual sufferings in the realms of Pur- 
gatory, and are helped by the prayers and Eucharistic offerings on 
their behalf.”* There are now nearly 1,800 clergy of the Church 
of England who are members of this semi-secret society for 
bringing back the Mass, Transubstantiation, Sacramental Con- 
fession, Fasting Communion, Masses for the Living and the Dead, 
and even Purgatory into the Church of England. And yet the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said in the House of Lords, a few days 
since, that “there is exceedingly little Romanism in the Church 
of England”! I fear that his Grace looks at Romanism in the 
Church through the wrong end of the telescope. 

The secrecy of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament has 
been manifested in various ways. When it was first introduced 
into the United States in 1873, the Church Journal of New York 
called it a “secret association of American clergymen,” and “an 
inner motive circle where the profane are not admitted; a brother- 
hood of secret purposes and secret ties.”+ A few months before 
this the Rock had referred to its Romanizing work, and this led 
the Superior-General of the Confraternity (Canon Carter of Clewer) 
at its next secret annual meeting to warn the members thus :— 
“We must endeavour to make our position accord with our con- 
stitution, in keeping, as far as possible, out of public notice.” The 
Confraternity issues an Intercession Paper every month, and the 
greatest possible care is taken to keep it out of Protestant hands. 
It is not Christian modesty which leads the authorities to keep it 
secret. There is not a line in any one of these papers which 
betrays private affairs of individuals. But there is a vast quantity 
of Popery to be found in them from time to time, and that is un- 
doubtedly the reason why they wish to keep them from the light 
of day. Again and again the Superior-General has warned the 
members to be careful as to what they do with the Jntercession 
Paper. In 1878 he spoke to them as follows :— 

“Tt is,” he said, “a matter of importance to be careful not to 
leave about the Intercession Papers, to be misused by ill-disposed 
persons, and that they should be destroyed when no longer in use. 
We are taught to be ‘wise as serpents’ as well as ‘ harmless as 
doves.’ ”§ 

In 1893 the Superior-General repeated a similar warning. Is 


* Church Times, November 14th, 1890. 

+ Quoted in the Lock, October 24th, 1873, p. 717. 

+ Report of the 12th Anniversary of the C_B.S., 

§ Address to the Conference, June 20th, 1878, p. 4. 
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not all this evidence of secrecy? There is no list of the lay 
members of the C.B.S. ever printed, even for secret circulation. 
There is, however, a “ Roll of Priests-Associate” printed every 
year, and there is nothing the authorities dread more than that 
their names shall be made known to the public. Indeed, so 
afraid are some of its Priests-Associate of being found out, that 
they refuse to allow their names to be printed even in this secretly 
circulated Roll! Accordingly, in each yearly issue appears the 
following notices :— 

“ Norice.—Priests who do not wish their names to appear in 
the printed list should give notice to the Secretary to that 
effect.” 

“N.B.—tThere are, in addition, certain Priests-Associate who do 
not wish their names to appear in print.” * 

The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament is the “ daughter ” 
of the secret Society of the Holy Cross.t It is a most mischievous 
and dangerous Society, and no one belonging to it ought to be 
promoted to any living in the gift of the bishops or anyone else. 

There has been a great deal of talk of late about the secret 
Order of Corporate Reunion. Not even The Church Times denies 
that this Society is really secret. It has hoisted the flag of treason 
within the Church of England. It is said that it no longer has 
any existence. I should be glad to know that this is so; but, un- 
happily, there is no reason to believe that it is dead and buried. I 
personally believe it to be as alive and active as ever, though it is 
almost, if not quite, impossible for an outsider to penetrate 
through the thick darkness which surrounds its proceedings. The 
object of the Order of Corporate Reunion is to supply valid Orders 
to Church of England clergymen, and through them valid sacra- 
ments to their people. The Order has its secret bishops, one of 
whom is the Rev. Dr. Lee, Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. He was 
consecrated, with two other Church of England clergy, in 1877, by 
three bishops brought over from the Continent. The documents, 
showing its traitorous and Romanizing work, are largely quoted in my 
Secret History of the Oxford Movement, but it is quite impossible 
to reprint them in a magazine article. The Order. published a 
quarterly entitled The Reunion Magazine, from which we learn 
that in its Synods the members prayed for the Pope, admitted “ his 
claim to the veneration and loyalty of all baptized men,” and 
acknowledged that “the Roman Pontiff is the first Bishop in the 
Church, and therefore its visible head on earth.” The wonder is 
how men with consciences can thus acknowledge the Pope, and 
profess “loyalty” to him, while remaining in the fold and pay 


* Roll of Priests-Associate for 1894, pp. 23, 88. 
t Shipley’s Hour Cardinal Virtues, p. 249. $ Ibid., p. 242. 
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of the reformed Church of England. The Roman Catholic Standard, 
November 22nd, 1894, said :—“ We have heard just lately that 
there are now eight hundred clergymen of the Church of England 
who have been validly ordained by Dr. Lee and his co-Bishops of 
the Order of Corporate Reunion. If so, Dr. Lee’s dream of provid- 
ing a body with which the Pope could deal seems likely to be 
realized.” I quote this statement because the writer, who was 
formerly a Ritualistic Curate of the extreme type, is in the position 
of one very likely to know the facts of the case. He may have 
exaggerated, but there is reason to fear that the plague is more 
widely-spread than is generally supposed by outsiders. 

Another secret society is the Order of the Holy Redeemer. It 
hoists the flag of treachery in the Church of England, Its mem- 
bers all profess to belong to the Established Church. Its osten- 
sible leaders are not men of weight, but they have plenty of money 
at their disposal; and a few years since were wealthy enough to 
take over the care of a Ritualistic Sisterhood, which had been dis- 
banded by the Bishop of London (Dr. ‘ Temple). Every person who 
joins this Order must sign a “ Declaration,” or Profession of Faith, 
accepting “ the Sacramental statements of the Western Council of 
Trent”; and affirming that:—* The position of the Bishop of 
Rome is that of ‘ Archbishop of All the Churches,’ z.e., Chief Bishop 
(and consequently Pastor and Teacher) of the Church.” I quote 
from original copies of this document in my possession. There is 
an inner circle of this Order, known as the Brotherhood of the 
Holy Cross. The third of its rules is as follows :—* That, as the 
work of the B.H.C. can be best accomplished without opposition, 
its very existence be kept in strict secrecy.” 

In the secret Intercession Paper of the O.H.R. for March, 1890, 
I read a mysterious request for prayer in these terms:—“ For 
several men, wishing to work for God, who are labouring at present 
under a false banner.” This is nothing unusual, I fear, with 
members of the Order of the Holy Redeemer. On an official 
paper of the Order 1 read an announcement that persons who 
wished to join it should apply for information to a “Father 
George,” whose address was given in the Barking Road, East 
London. I went down there to find cut who he was, and found 
him officiating as curate to the only Protestant vicar living in that 
neighbourhood. I had an interview with both the vicar and 
“Father George”—he was not known down there as “Father 
George ”—who pleaded guilty to his double-dealing, and he had to 
leave his curacy in consequence. He is now sailing under his true 
colours as a Romanizing curate on the south coast. The special 
work of the Order of the Holy Redeemer is to level up Protestant 

parishes. 
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The Guild of All Souls is a semi-secret society. It exists for 
the sole purpose of propagating a belief in the existence of Pur- 
gatory, and for the offering of Masses and prayers for the dead to get 
them out of Purgatorial fires. From its official documents I have 
ascertained that under its auspices, in England and Wales, during 
the year 1897, no fewer than 5,185 Masses for the Dead to get 
them out of Purgatory were offered at Church of England places 
of worship. If Purgatory is not “extreme,” I wonder what is 
more extreme? And yet we hear even bishops, who of all men 
ought to know better, saying there is very little extreme Ritualism 
in the Church of England ! 

The secrecy of the Guild of All Souls consists in the keeping 
from the gaze of outsiders its Quarterly Intercession Papers, and 
in the fact that, although over seven hundred Church of England 
clergymen are inembers of this Purgatorial Society, a list of them 
has, so far as I can ascertain, never been seen by any Protestant 
Churchman. It does print a list of its Council, but nothing more. 
Is it not about time that the bishops put down Purgatory with a 
strong hand ? 

There are many other secret societies in the Church of Eng- 
land, but the space at my disposal will not permit me to 
describe them here. I respectfully submit, however, that I 
have in this article brought forward ample evidence to prove 
the existence of such secret societies in the Church of England. 
I have been very much abused by the Ritualists for dragging their 
secret work and double-dealing to the light of day. I have been 
charged with using stolen papers, but no one has dared to attempt 
a proof of the charge by citing even so much as one case in which 
I have obtained possession of these papers in any underhand way. 
It is certain that if such a charge could have been proved the 
evidence would have been given to the public long ago. But no 
one has attempted to do this, for the simple reason that they 
cannot. I defy the Romanizers to prove their libellous and slan- 
derous charges. They know very well that I have secured them all 
in the open market in a fair and honourable manner. I frankly ad- 
mit that I do not repent, and am not ashamed of having told the 
whole country, through my book, the secrets of the Ritualists. If 
they were honourable secrets I would respect them. It has been 
said that no gentleman would ever have published them as I have 
done ; but I have yet to learn that a gentleman is expected to 
respect dishonowrable secrets. The Romanizers plot in the dark, 
because, like bats and owls, they dread and hate the light. 

Let Lord Halifax and his friends deny the existence of secret 
societies until they are hoarse with shouting. The facts of the 
case, and all the evidence, are against their bare assertions how- 
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ever loudly they may be proclaimed. And the English public 
have a right to be indignant at the underground work of these 
secret conspirators. There must be something bad in a cause 
which will not bear inspection. “You remember,” said Dr, Pusey 
to the members of the Romanizing English Church Union, at its 
annual meeting in 1869, “ how it was said to the Peloponnesians of 
old, that, tortoise-like, they were safe while they remained within 
their shell; if they put forth their heads they risked their 
lives.”* 
WaLtTeR WALSH, 
Author of Zhe Secret History of the Oxford Movement. 


* English Church Union Monthly Circular, vol, for 1869, p. 308. 
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“Even now when so little true light has as yet been thrown upon the conduct 
of Lord Raglan, and upon the real causes of the misfortunes in the 
Campaign, the public are already beginning to perceive that the im- 
pressions they received at the time from irresponsible writers were very 
wide of the truth ; and asto Mr. Russell's estimate of Lord Raglan’s char- 
acter and abilities as a general, I believe, at this moment, if the opinion 
of the allied admirals and generals (French, Sardinian, Turkish, and 
English) who were engaged in the Crimean War, were obtained as to 
what man amongst them was more distinguished for greatness of 
character, for calmness in danger, and for foresight in counsel, that the 
unanimous result would be that one name alone would be mentioned, and 
that would be—RAGLAN.”—“A_ Review of the Crimean War,” by 
General Sir John Adye, G.C.B., 1860. 


Ir is almost pathetic to notice the sensitiveness and resentment 
of certain journalists when they are discovered and dealt with per- 
sonally for their aspersions and abuse. Shrouding themselves in 
anonymity behind such abstractions as “ We,” the “ Country,” the 
“‘ People ” or “ Public Opinion,” they do not hesitate to attack and 
vilify public men, and to hold them up to obloquy and contempt. 
Generally speaking they receive no reply, especially if the person 
attacked is a military commander. Officers on the General’s Staff 
cannot reply. 

No general was ever so ill-treated by the Press as was Lord 
Raglan when he commanded the British Army in the Crimea, the 
Press in this case meaning The Times newspaper and Mr. William 
Howard Russell, its correspondent at the seat of war. I can quite 
understand that it is painful to Sir William Howard Russell to be 
aroused from the long repose he has had upon his accumulated 
journalistic laurels,and to be reminded of his early career. He 
has—in reply to my article of last month—written, or caused to be 
written, a very spiteful bit of writing which appeared in his 
journal, The Army and Navy Gazette, on February 11th. I am 
accused of having made a “ vitriolic attack upon a number of dead 
people who were concerned in the Russian war,” and it is said that 
the object of my article is to remind the public of my own 
‘eminent services.” I was not aware that I had any eminent 
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services to record. However, this is no doubt a sarcasm. Such 
services as 1 may have rendered are, however, to be discredited. 
“We may take occasion to say a word ‘about the real bearer 
of the message respecting the change of base to Balaclava. 
His friends will be well advised if they urge him to respect 
the memory of the dead who cannot speak for themselves.” What 
a scene is thus conjured up! My friends surrounding me and 
entreating me not to speak the truth lest I should be despoiled 
of honour by The Army and Navy Gazette! As for the dead 
who cannot speak for themselves and who have been vilified, what 
about my two chiefs, Lord Raglan and Sir Edmund Lyons, the 
former defamed by Mr. Russell, and the latter by Mr. Kinglake 
and Sir Edward Hamley? Is nothing to be said in defence of the 
dead who were vilified because most of their vilifiers are dead? 
Did Sir Edward Hamley spare his criticism of Sir Edmund Lyons 
because the latter was dead? I have not blamed him for doing so. 
I should be ashamed to set up so childish a plea. If the living are 
never to blame the dead, how is history to be written? Sir William 
Howard Russell is anyhow alive. I paid him the compliment of 
saying that the Knight is so different a man to the one who wrote 
so recklessly in the Crimea that his former self may be regarded as 
defunct. 
**Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 

I have in consequence of my article received letters from friends 
putting ina plea for Sir William Russell on the ground of his age 
and some affliction he has experienced. I can only say that I grieve 
if my words wound him. Iam sure he has qualities which endear 
him to his friends. I am sure also that if he had to play his part 
over again in the Crimea, it would be an entirely different one to 
what it was: but history has to be written. Lord Raglan’s memory 
must be done justice to, even though Sir W. Howard Russell does 
penance in his old age. My object in writing is to rub off some of 
the tarnish which dims the lustre of Lord Raglan’s reputation. 
Cannot Sir Wm. Howard Russell understand that some of us, who 
had the privilege of serving with Lord Raglan—who watched 
his daily work, who revered his character, and who loved the man 
—remain extremely incensed at the treatment he received at the 
hands of The. Times and of its correspondent in the Crimea ? 

I am asked why I have waited all these years before coming 
forward to defend my two chiefs, Lord Raglan and Sir Edmund 
Lyons. Ireproach myself in not having done so, since I find that 
my vindication is likely to be serviceable. ‘I'he fact is my mind has 
been turned to other matters. It was the accident of the appear- 
ance of Captain Eardley Wilmot’s Life of Sir Edmund Lyons 
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which engaged my attention ; reviewing this book led me to read 
Kinglake’s History of the Crimea carefully, and I then realized the 
extent to which they had been attacked. This has led me to their de- . 
fence. The positionI held toward both gives me some claim to speak. 

Sir William Howard Russell is very angry because I said a very 
different story of the campaign would have been related by him if 
he had been wilcomed as 2 guest at Headquarters. This is 
declared to be an attempt to fix on The Times “the foul and 
scandalous insinuation ” that the paper initiated a campaign against 
Lord Raglan because its correspondent was not welcomed as a guest 
at Headquarters. This is pure nonsense. I have not made any 
such ridiculous insinuation. Presuming, however, that Mr. Russell 
was human, it stands to reason that if he had been taken somewhat 
into confidence at Headquarters he would have learnt much more, 
and would have been enabled to see things in a different light. He 
would have discovered the real Lord Raglan, instead of the fictitious 
person he invented. Mr. Kinglake says with truth :— 

“We now see, I suppose, that it would have been well for Lord 
taglan to choose decisively between two plans of action, and either 
send away all the newspaper correspondents established in the 
Crimea, or else give them his support and his. favour under con- 
ditions that might secure to them the object they all had at heart, 
namely, that of being able to send home an abundance of interesting 
and accurate information without thereby running a risk of doing 
the least good to the enemy ; but as it was, he chose an intermedi- 
ate course, allowing the correspondents to remain in camp, yet not 
so conciliating them personally as to be able to acquire a control, or 
even an influence over the tenor of their letters. So what happened 
was that the correspondents, though living in camp, and drawing 
rations under Treasury orders, were not brought to have even a 
bias in favour of authority.” 

This states the situation accurately enough. Mr. Russell was 
entirely ignored by Lord Raglan and the Headquarter Staff. I 
am not aware that he attempted to have an interview with any of 
itsmembers. All he did was to abusethem. Sir William Howard 
Russell knows perfectly well, after his long subsequent experience 
as a newspaper correspondent, that if he had been recognized by 
the Headquarter Staff—if he had got into a friendly relation with 
Lord Raglan or Sir Richard Airey, such as was established between 
him and Sir Colin Campbell in India, that he would have written in 
a very different strain. Mr. Kinglake says :— 

“Mr. Russell’s subsequent career as a journalist, received in the 
Indian camp of Sir Colin Campbell, showed him plainly to be a 
loyal conformist who, under fitting arrangements, could effectively 


serve his employer without betraying the interests of belligerents 
who might make him their guest.” 
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It will be observed that Kinglake uses the very term which when 
used by me is declared to be a “ foul insinuation.”” Why should not 
the veteran Russeli frankly acknowledge this obvious explanation 
and make amends for some of the cruel wrong he did in the in- 
temperance of his youth. It is a mere manceuvre to attribute my 
accusation as made against The Times’ management. Obviously, 
Mr. Russell was sent to the Crimea with a free hand, and the ex- 
tent of official recognition obtained by him was never considered by 
the management at home. 

The conductors of The Times in those days have a far worse 
charge against them than that of being actuated by a feeling of 
petty spite. I endeavoured in my last article to destroy the delusion 
that The Times, like the Church or the Papacy, has a continuous 
life. Zhe Times of to-day has no connection—beyond such as is 
involved in title—with Ve Times of Crimean ill-repute. Human 
language is imperfect, and in our efforts at expression it is difficult 
to avoid personifying abstractions—but nothing is more misleading, 
We speak of a newspaper as a personality, and as if it were abiding 
when the personalities which gave it life have disappeared. The 
Times is merely a pulpit, which is valuable accordingly as it is used, 
and into which different people clamber and have their say. It is 
a literary height from which to address a multitude of people. 
Nothing is continuous in it but the machinery of publication. ‘I'he 
group of people who use the machinery to-day have no connection 
with those who used it fifty years ago. ‘They are much better 
performers. It is impossible to conceive Messrs. Buckle, Chirol, 
Moberly Bell, or Miss Flora Shaw conducting the campaign of 
calumny that disgraced The Times of the winter of 1854-5. 

Mr. Kinglake, like many other literary men, was always under 
the spell of the Press; he is in the difficult position in his History 
of the Crimea, of having to render justice to Lord Raglan and at the 
same time pay homage to his fetish. He endeavours to make 
excuses for Mr. Russell. He flatters the editor of The Times. 
Instead of condemning Mr. Delane for his reckless accusations, he 
describes him with awe and admiration. He was the “lord of 
crouching tigers,’’—the crouching tigers being the leader-writers,— 
his midnight task being to direct which one should spring. His 
energies were asa furnace “ always aglow, always ready to blaze 
into action an hour or two before midnight.” Some one gave him 
“words of command.” ‘This is probably intended to refer to the 
inspiration of the public which takes place in the editor’s sanctum. 
‘“‘ With every alteration ordained, he himself honestly changed.” 
What he did was to “inculcate ideas perceived to be slowly moving 
our people.” He was “‘ doomed to the task of giving full voice to 
the people in its hour of passion,” or, as Mr. Kinglake says in 
another passage, to keep Zhe Times “closely, warmly, in harmony 
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with the opinion and the passions of the country.” | This is an 
amusing piece of humbug, and yet the sort of statement which 
passes current with many people who are not quite noodles. 
_The Times in those days almost monopolized the channels of 
information, and the information Mr. Delane gave about Crimean 
affairs, originating with Mr. Russell, was altogether misleading 
and prejudiced. This was the only material upon which “our 
people” could form “opinions,” and every day with rhetorical 
excitement, The Times created and fanned the passions it excited 
into being. What perversion to describe this as keeping “in 
harmony ” with opinion and passions ! 

There was no man at the front during the siege of Sebastopol 
who deserved and won more approbation on account of his ability 
and courage than did the Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, 
John Adye, now General Sir John Adye. His opinion upon 
military affairs and campaigns has twenty times the value of any 
newspaper correspondent’s. I take the following passage from 
his Review of the Crimean War, published in 1860 :— 

‘While Lord Raglan’s thoughts were constantly directed to the amelioration 
of his troops, and while the chiefs of the various administrative departments 
under him were employed in the unceasing endeavour to carry out his orders 
in these respects, the English Press, more especially Zhe Times newspaper, 
suddenly commenced attacking Lord Raglan’s character and conduct in the 
most unjustifiable and unmeasured language, imputing to his incapacity and 
want of foresight the failure of the siege and the lamentable position of the 
army. Imperfectly acquainted with the real facts, ignoring the previous want 
of preparation, forgetting that the expedition had been undertaken greatly in 
consequence of the Press itself, now that results had not answered the expec- 


tations formed, Lord Raglan and his Staff were selected as the victims of 
popular indignation.” 


Here is a specimen of the sort of language used :— 


“The army has been sacrificed to the grossest mismanagement. Incom- 
petency, lethargy, aristocratic hauteur, official indifference, favour, routine, 
perverseness, and stupidity reign, revel, and riot in the camp before Sebastopol, 


in Balaclava, and at Scutari.” 

Under the guidance of the heaven-born editor, as we are taught 
to regard him, The T'imes sunk to the level of Reynolds's Newspaper. 
At the time when the aristocracy was in mourning on account of 
the loss of so many of its heroic sons at the Almaand Inkerman, The 
Times girded at the aristocracy in the fashion of Reynolds’s own 
Gracchus. “ The army,” said The Times, ‘‘ was one vast job, the 
plaything of ouraristocracy.” (7'imes, January 20th, 1855.) “ The 
aristocratic general, and his equally aristocratic staff, view the 
scene of wreck and destruction with gentleman-like tranquillity.” 
(Times, February 3rd, 1855.) 

“We wipe our hands of the war. If the British public chose 
to sell themselves to the aristocracy, and through the aristocracy 
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to their enemies, it is their own affair ; we wipe our hands of the 
national suicide.” (Zimes, January 25th, 1855.) 

This demagogic denunciation was not, however, the ouly mischief 
committed by The Times. 


“Throughout the dire period of the winter, Mr. Russell, by every mail, was 
sending home vivid accounts of the evils that obstructed supply, and of the hard- 
ships, the sickness, the mortality afflicting and destroying our troops; and, his 
narratives being given to the world with the sheets of The Times, all this priceless 
intelligence, by means of the telegraph wire, was carried into Sebastopol. 

“To Mr. Russell’s perilous disclosures, the conductors of the paper in London 
from time to time added pith. After the 5thof November, and subsequently during 
several weeks, it was an object with the Allies to mask their weakness, and avert 
attacks by showing what aggressive vigour they could in their siege operations. 
This mask the great journal tore away, saying recklessly, in so many words, ‘ we 
are reduced to the defensive,’ and from time to time, in other forms, pressing this 
ugly fact upon the attention of the enemy.” (Kinglake.) 


General Adye gives a remarkable illustration of the manner in 
which the Russians availed themselves of the information published 
by The Times. On January 26th, 1855, a paragraph as follows 
was published by The Times :— 

‘From our correspondentat Marseilles.—Letters from the Crimea 
of the 12th state the Flagstaff battery had been mined by the 
French, who only waited for a favourable opportunity to blow 
it up.” 

Prince Menschikoff, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, said in 


a despatch, written on February 12th, which was afterwards 
published :— 


“On January 30th we succeeded in discovering subterranean 
works of the French leading towards the fortifications.” 


General Adye observes that the one announcement certainly reads 
like the sequence of the other. 


The disclosures published by The Times were such that Lord 


Raglan was obliged to complain of them to the Secretary of State 
for War :— 


“You will perceive that it is stated (in Zhe Times article) that our losses from 
cholera are very great; that the Light Division encampment is kept on the 
alert by shot and shell which pitch into the middle of it; that forty pieces of 
artillery had been sent up to our park, and twelve tons of gunpowder safely 

_ deposited in a mill, the position of which is described, and which, of course, 
must be accurately known to the enemy; that the Second Division had moved 
and taken ground in the vicinity of the Fourth Division, in which a shell had 
fallen with fatal effect in a tent occupied by some men of the 63rd Regiment ; 
and that the French would have sixty heavy guns, the British Army fifty, and 
sixty more would be supplied by the Navy.” 


The worst was to come. The Times had so poisoned the public 
mind by its reckless accusations and exaggerated statements, that 
Cabinet Ministers became infected, and the statesmen who should 
have kept their heads during the popular delirium allowed them- 
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selves to be carried away by it, and changed their attitude towards 
the Commander-in-Chief whom they were bound to support. 

Lord Raglan presently found himself accused on statements 
which originated with Zhe Times’ correspondent, whose presence 
he had—with too great a generosity—tolerated in the camp. In 
earlier wars, it had been the General’s despatches which informed the 
public of the circumstances of a campaign; here, in the Crimea, a 
civilian wrote the despatches which became adopted as official, and 
to which the General was called on to reply! Towards the end of 
December the Duke of Newcastle, then Minister of War, com- 
menced to blame Lord Raglan, and charged the Quartermaster and 
Adjutant-Generals with inattention to the duties of their depart- 
ments. He said that the reported instances of mismanagement 
were creating a “ ferment” in the public mind, and, wrote the Duke, 
“T blush for a country which has sent out such a fleet of steam 
transports, and cannot find people who know how to use them.” 
Mr. Kinglake, in commenting on the effect of this on Lord 
Raglan, said that he was quite prepared to learn that the outcry 
would be likely to carry with it the people and the House of 
Commons, but that “hostile critics assailing him should make a 
proselyte of the Queen’s Government, with which he had all along 
been acting in close, friendly, intimate counsel—this was more than 


he could see without amazement and grief.” Lord Raglan was not 
the man to shelter himself behind the sacrifice of valuable members 
of his Staff, who were to be offered up to appease the ‘ferment of the 
public mind.” 


He replied in the following chivalrous and dignified manner :— 


** Your concluding observations are most painful to me. My whole day and a 
good part of the night are devoted to the discharge of my duty. I aim ably 
seconded by the Adjutant ‘and Quartermaster Generals. It is with the deepest 
concern that I observe that, upon the authority of private letters, you condemn 
Generals Airey and Estcourt and the Staff generally, and-this without reference to 
me, or the expression of a desire to have my opinion of their qualifications or im- 
puted deficiencies. I have been conversant with public business nearly half a cen- 
tury, and I have never yet known an instance of such condemnation before. The 
officers above named are perfectly efficient. I am witness to their daily labours, 
their constant toil, and I can with truth say that they merit the tribute of my 
warmest approbation. General Airey whose duties cover a wider surface, and are 
more continuously in operation than those of his colleague, is a very able man, 
and particularly qualified, according to my humble judgment, for the post he 
occupies, and I consider myself most fortunatein having him in the situation of 
Quartermaster-General. Am I, or are the writers of private letters in the better 
position to pronounce upon his merits ? 

‘¢ The reflections which your despatch contains upon the Military Staff of the 
army, founded upon information given by irresponsible persons, apparently 
wholly ignorant of the service, have wounded me deeply, and make me feel the 
insecurity of the position of any officer entrusted with important duties, and that 
he is liable to condemnation without enquiry.” 


The Duke of Newcastle was disappointed at the firmness with 
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which Lord Raglan persisted in supporting his calumniated Staff 
officers and expressed his concern. Lord Raglan replied: “I 
cannot conceive why you should feel this concern. I should have 
thought that you would have been happy to learn from the man 
best qualified to give a just opinion, and to form a correct judg- 
ment, that I was ably assisted by Major-General Airey, and per- 
fectly satisfied with the manner in which he conducted his duties 
under my direction.” 

It is not surprising that when Parliament met at the end of 
January, 1855, the House of Commons proved itself to be inspired 
with “the anger of the country at large.’ Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice of a motion for a Committee to enquire into the condition of 
the army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of the Depart- 
ment whose duty it had been to minister to the wants of the said 
army. ‘I'he motion was carried, and Lord Aberdeen resigned. 
Lord Palmerston succeeded him, and made the unfortunate selection 
of Lord Panraure as Secretary of State for War to succeed the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

Of Lord Panmure, Mr. Kinglake tells us : “ He received his march- 
ing orders from The Times, proceeded at once to obey them, and 
so trudged doggedly on without giving other vent to his savageness 
than a comfortable oath or growl. What The Times had asserted 
he held must be taken as true.” 

The first thing Lord Panmure did on taking power was to write 
a despatch to Lord Raglan, in which occurred this scandalous 
passage: “Jt would appear that your visits to the camp are 
few and far between, and your Staff seem to have known as little 
as yourself of the condition of your gallant men ;” and he added in 
a private letter : “‘ Your Staff must be changed, as the least that 
will satisfy the public, and that radically.” 

The underlined paragraph deserves to be framed as a crowning 
instance of official insolence on the part of a politician raised to 
power by popular clamour. It was Mr. Russell’s despatch solemnly 
armed with tke authority of the State that was passed on to the 
Commander-in-Chief of tke British Army, and which he was called 
upon to reply to! 

Lord Raglan’s despatch in reply to this shameful outrage 
deserves also to be framed as a model of dignified vindication. 
The following are some extracts :— 

‘* Thave visited the camps as frequently as the constant business in which I am 
engaged, and which occupies me throughout the day and a part of the night, will 
permit ; and though I have made no note of those visits, 1 find from one of my 
aides-de-camp, who keeps a journal, and who frequently, though not always, 
attends me, that he has accompanied me in my ride#@ above 40 times in the last 


two months. Your lordship has not hesitated to apply to me the charge that I 
know nothing of the condition of the army, and that the Staff are equally ignor- 
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ant of it. My lord, I do not déserve this reproach, and, in justice to myself, I 
have to request you to be so good as to name the person who has uttered the 
slander. The Staff are equally innocent ofit. In my despatch of the 30th Jan- 
uary,I have fully stated my opinion of Major-General Airey. I adhere to that 
opinion. If I am deprived of the assistance of General Airey, I shall havea 
serious loss inflicted on me, and the army will be deprived of a most able, active, 
and zealous officer, and it will be difficult to find a successor in all respects so 
efficient and so worthy of my confidence. . . . I must be permitted before I 
close this to express the pain, mortification, and, I might add, surprise with 
which the abuse which has been unscrupulously lavished upon me by unavowed 
and irresponsible parties has been entertained by your lordship and your pre- 
decessor.” 

There is a priceless paragraph in Lord Panmure’s reply to Lord 
Raglan’s vindication which is worth quoting, in order to show the 
mental and moral calibre of the new Secretary of State for War :— 

“You appear to be much offended with that sentence in my 
despatch in which I state that ‘ your Staff seem to have known as 
little as yourseif of the condition of your gallant men.’ You say 
that you do not deserve this reproach. I rejoice to find that this is 
the case ; ut you never. so informed the Duke of Newcastle or my- 
self before, and how could we know the real facts of your case.” 
This was tantamount to saying, “ How could we know you were 
not a contemptible General unless you wrote to assure us of it ?” 

The most egregious blunder committed by The Times, and one 
which stamped the value of all its assertions, was the selection of 
General Sir Richard Airey as the special object of its invective. It 
used to strike all of us at Headquarters that General Airey was the 
man who, above most others, displayed capacity, energy, and resource- 
fulness. If the charge had been thrown upon me of naming a 
successor to Lord Raglan I should have numed Sir Richard Airey. 
At the battle of Inkerman, where I had nothing to do but to sit 
quietly on my horse and look on—but always from the vantage- 
ground of Headquarter Staff—I was particularly struck with Sir 
Richard Airey’s value on account of his alertness and judgment. 

The following description of him by Mr. Kinglake was thoroughly 
deserved :— 

“In General Airey’s sound rapid judgment, his tact, his knowledge of men and 
army business, in his high breeding, his power of composing differences, in the 
clearness and impulsive force which marked his delivery of orders, and withal in 
his peculiar, constitutional eagerness for swift, active movement and bodily work, 
he had the very assemblage of personal gifts best adapted for enabling a devoted 
subordinate to execute the will of his chief.” 

There is no better illustration of the incompetence of The Times 
to form any judgment whatsoever upon the military situation in 
the Crimea than that it should have selected Sir Richard Airey as 
the chief object of its denunciation: and the Government, the War 
Ministers, and the House of Commons followed the halloo! It was 
officially proposed to get rid of him by giving him the command of 
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a Division. Lord Raglan steadfastly scouted the idea of sacrificing 
his able Quartermaster-General. Nothing would induce him tothrow 
him overboard—not even though under the mask of promotion. “ If 
he be removed from the appointment of Quartermaster-General, a 
very great injury would be inflicted on the service and on myself 
personally. I consider his services invaluable.” 

Now what was the result of all this agitation and ignorant clamour? 

Six months later, after investigation had taken place, Lord 
Panmure ate his own words, writing to Lord Raglan on June Ist, 
1855: “ You shall hear no more from me as to your Staff. I have 
told my colleagues that I acquiesce in your reasons for not sub- 
mitting to a change, and that I will press it no further.” 

General Simpson was the officer selected by the Government and 
the Horse Guards to go out to the Crimea and to examine the 
composition of the Staff. He was especially charged to report any 
unfitness he might observe, without favour or affection. After 
spending several weeks at Lord Raglan’s Headquarters, and making 
every possible enquiry with the full authority bestowed upon him, 
he reported thus of the officers of the Headquarter Staff, saying: 
“There is not one of them whomI would wish to see removed ”’ ; 
and adding: “ do not think a better selection of Staff officers could 
be made, and therefore have no reason to recommend any changes 
to your lordship.” He said, furthermore: “I confess myself to 
have come amongst these officers, many of them strangers to me, 
with some degree of prejudice against them created in my mind by 
the gross misrepresentations current in England respecting them.” 

Besides General Simpson’s enquiry, there were several solemn 
national inquests. ‘There was the Roebuck Committee, representing 
various shades of opinion, extreme and moderate. It was presided 
over by Mr. Roebuck, who was the Robespierre of the movement, 
full of sound and fury. Like the French Revolutionist, he was 
credulous and arbitrary. He was of the type of the present French 
Deputy, Millevoye. His gullibility was such that he accused Prince 
Albert of being engaged in a conspiracy to frustrate the success of 
the Crimean expedition! He proposed the enquiry should be held 
huis clos. Secret tribunals are not, however, to the taste of 
Englishmen, and the members of the Committee rejected the pro- 
posal. ‘The Committee had been directed to enquire, and enquire 
it did. It enquired with avengeance. It asked 21,421 questions, 
and received, one may say, a much more than corresponding 
quantity of answers.” ‘The pith of the ultimate report was that the 
Administration had been chiefly to blame for want of foresight, and 
for having made no provision for a winter campaign. Then two 
Commissioners, Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch were sent 
out to the Crimea. They examined there many witnesses, and in 
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their report found fault with some of Mr. Filder’s commissariat 
arrangements—this and nothing more, with, however, some animad- 
versions on the Quartermaster-General and four other officers. As 
The Times seized this opportunity to give an air of justification to 
its deplorable campaign, another tribunal was appointed, known 
as the Chelsea Board of Enquiry. It consisted of seven general 
officers. Mr. Kinglake gives a graphicaccount of the proceedings . 
of this Board, and relates how the “crouching tiger” was present, 
and “‘ day by day, the great journal assailed with keen, studied invec- 
tives, the officers defending their conduct.” The Board drew up an 
elaborate report. It absolved each one of the five assailed officers 
from blame, and gave the ground of their conclusions with a clear- 
ness and fulness of detail, which enabled anyone of the public to 
sit in judgment upon the judges and show wherein they were 
wrong. After three months’ labour, and with all the advantage of 
perusing the evidence procured by the Sebastopol Committee 
which had sat previously, the Chelsea Board was only able to 
attribute blame to the Home Administration, that is to say, to the 
Treasury. The sufferings of the army were declared to be due to 
the want of land transports—and the want of land transports, to 
the insufficient supply of forage, which insufficiency was due to the 
supineness of the Treasury authorities. The men on the spot had 
done all they could with the supplies furnished. Such a finding 
was a deep disappointment to The Times. Its chief criminal, the 
aristocracy, was not even arraigned ! 

The Times, however, is an impersonality,and there is nothing left of 
it to blame. We cannot blame the Pump Handle. It is now worked 
by other hands. The “crouching tigers ” have disappeared. 

Lord Raglan died on June 20th, in the bedroom of the small 
farm-house which he had occupied from the commencement of the 
siege; it was his bedroom and office combined. ‘here, on his 
narrow camp-bed, the silence of the room occasionally broken 
by the muffled sound of the siege guns, with his loved Frank 
Burghersh by his side, and the other devoted members of his Staff, 
he passed away. Mr. Kinglake says :— 

‘‘The expression that fastened on Lord Raglan’s countenance 
in the moment of death seemed to tell of—not pain, but—Care.” 

Yes—he was done to death! Not done to death as he might so 
often have been by the enemy’s bullet or shell, but done to death 
by his calumniators. Some of these were anonymous and hid 
under Anonymity, others escaped behind Collective Responsibility. 
These two culprits can never be runto bay. All we can say is that 
Lord Raglan was shamefully slandered by The Times newspaper, and, 
that, as a consequence, he was deserted by his Government, and in- 
sulted by ‘“» Secretary of State for War. Only those who knew him, 
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knew his heroism and grandeur of character, and were capable of 
measuring the extent of the loss which the Allied Armies before 
Sebastopol sustained by his death. 

I conclude with another quotation from General Sir John Adye. 

“His character always rose as the danger increased, he still 
hoped when others almost despaired, and his calm, undaunted 
nature regulated the vacillating conduct of the general who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the French Army; and all this at a time 
when the English nation, misled as to the true facts of the case, 
and ignorant of the real causes of our misfortunes, withdrew from 
him their confidence; when the English Ministry left him un- 
defended ; and when the Press vilified and slandered his charac- 
ter, until at length he sank and died of a broken heart.” 

Frepx. A. Maxse. 


VOL. XXXIII. 


THE COMEDY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


No belief is too abject to be criticized which any considerable 
number of men and women do not find too abject to believe and 
act upon. 

For this reason, but for this reason only, that degrading far- 
rago of childish and self-contradictory nonsense which calls itself 
Christian Science demands, and will repay, a careful examination, 
though it will not require a long one. The more ludicrous it is 
regarded as a system of belief, the more curious is the reception 
that has been accorded to it, both in this country and America. 
Amongst the poor and partially educated such a phenomenon might 
not have been so surprising. But the fortunes of Christian Science 
have been in one way peculiar. The bulk of its converts belong 
not to the poorer classes, but to the richer ; not to those whom educa- 
tion has as yet reached but partially, but to those who are in the 
supposed enjoyment of the fulness of its glorious influence. An 
illustration ot this may be found in the death of that distinguished 
writer who has advertised the new doctrine by a kind of inverted 
martyrdom. But yet more conclusive evidence is to be found in the 
remarkable fact that for the sacred text-book in which the truths 
of Christian Science are expounded—a volume which an ordinary 
publisher would issue at half-a-crown—a charge is made of seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence; and that it has nevertheless, at this 
fantastic price, reached a sale of more than a hundred thousand 
copies. When a folly as mischievous as it is monstrous has grown 
to these proportions, it is well worth while to examine it v3. 5 a 
it in its true character. Ze Aroceeh ev » Jes averted threaley Crd, 

For the benefit of those persons who know Christian Science 
only as the system of so-called healing which killed Mr. Harold 
Frederic, and which has for one of its rules the exclusion of drugs 
and doctors, let me briefly explain what its history is, what its 
doctrines practically come to, and what are the results which its 
adherents put forward as evidences of its truth. 

Christian Science was discovered by—or, as believers would 
prefer to say, was divinely revealed to—Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
of Massachusetts, in the year of grace 1866. its practical message 
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to mankind may be briefly expressed as follows :—All disease is an 
affection of the mind, not of the body, and has no meaning except 
as related to mind, just as colour has no meaning except as related 
to the eye. Matter in itself can feel neither pain nor pleasure. 
Thus a boil, Mrs. Eddy argues, is not in itself painful. It is 
painful only because there is a mind which .feels that it is so. 
Ordinary medicine, therefore, attacks disease at the wrong end. It 
attacks the body, which is the symptom of the evil; not the mind, 
which is the cause. Christian Science teaches us to go direct to 
the mind; and as a practical system of therapeutics, it comes to 
this—that the only true medical treatment consists in persuading 
the sufferer to realize that his sufferings arise from his own belief 
in them ; that in all cases they are a disease not of the body, but of 
the imagination; and that, if he will but disbelieve in their 
existence, they will forthwith cease to exist. In this way it en- 
courages him to make the requisite effort, or it teaches others to 
make the requisite effort for him. ‘The belief in the disease is 
destroyed, and the sick man is made whole. 

But the claims of Christian Science do not end here. It claims 
that by showing disease to have its source in the human mind, if, 
_liberates us from the necessity of ascribing it to an act of God; it 


“thus removes the old difficulty which has troubled mankind till now 
of reconciling the existence of evil with God’s power and good- 
ness, and is giving God back to countless souls that had lost Him. 

Such being its claims, it now remains to be mentioned that those 
who believe in it are constantly bringing forward facts which they 
regard as evidences that these claims are trueX This or that disease, 
which resisted all ordinary treatment, has yielded, they tell us, in 
their own persons, to Mrs. Eddy’s potent spell; whilst the adoption 
of Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy has produced moral effects even more 
desirable and striking than the cure of any physical ailment. It 
has raised and purified the whole life and character of the believer. 
It has made the intemperate sober, the flippant serious, the bitter 
charitable, and troubled or discontented souls have been filled with 
a divine peace. 

Now, before saying anything further about Christian Science as 
a theory, let me say a few words with regard to these alleged evi- 
dences—these cases of diseases healed and of spiritual life restored. 
Some of these cases, no doubt, would not stand a moment’s enquiry ; 
but this is a point on which here I lay no stress whatever. So faras 
the present argument is concerned, we may admit that they are, one 
and all of them, genuine. All that will be here pointed out to those 
who believe in them is that, let these facts themselves be never so 
true and striking, Christian Science as an explanation of them is 
eK Sa a mass of nonsense. I'he first man who received an 
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electric shock explained the phenomenon by the hypothesis that the 
devil was inside the jar. The facts which Mrs. Eddy deals with 
may be as real as electric shocks, but the hypothesis of the bottled 
devil as an explanation of the one is sober sense when compared 
with Mrs. Eddy’s explanation of the other. 

In order to understand this let us turn to the sacred volume, to 
which reference has been made already—the volume in which 
Christian Science is formally explained by its discoverer, and which, 
incredible as it may seem, many educated men and women regard 
with an awe-struck reverence, as though it were an nh? 
Testament. “her eve “veer sltialaorh ¢ “fact -nved C foseel 

This marve ous work is entitled Science and Health, and in the 
theoretical parts of it, which are all that now concern us, the 
authoress affects the language of ordinary metaphysics and 
philosophy. Indeed, the point from which she and all other 
philosophers start is the same, the only difference being that they 
understand what they are talking about and Mrs. Eddy does not. 
This point is the relation between the individual and the external 
world, or the means by which the former has any cognizance of 
the latter, and is justified in attributing any objective existence 
to it. 

Everyone knows who has considered the matter at all—and the 
demonstration of it is the pons asinorum of all systems of philosophy 
—that the external world, or matter, as men know it, would have 
no existence apart from the human mind. We can say nothing or 
think nothing about any external object which we do not say or 
think in terms of our own experience. Sugar, for instance, would 
not be white or sweet if we had ourselves no sensation of taste and 
colour; and, if we imagine our own minds extinguished, all the 
qualities which we attribute to all matter disappear. Indeed, as 
is admitted by every philosophical thinker, it is impossible for the 
individual to adduce any formal proof that anything exists at all 
except his own solitary consciousness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, philosophers, like ordinary human beings, assume and act and 
reason on the assumption that, whatever they may think about the 
reality of matter, other minds exist which are in every way as real 
as their own; and the moment this assumption of the existence of 
other minds is accepted a belief in the externality of that Some- 
thing, which we know as matter, follows. That is to say, we cannot 
believe that other minds such as our own are realities without 
believing that matter has no objective reality also—that a Some- 
thing exists which is neither your mind, nor my mind, nor his mind, 
but by which your mind, and my mind, and his mind are affected in 
similar ways. Let us take, for instance, a copy of Mrs. Eddy’s 
Science and Health. What this mass is in itself, apart from the effects 
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which in human minds are produced by it, no human being can 
say, no human being can imagine. But all philosophers would 
admit that, though it is an expression of Mrs. Eddy’s thoughts, her 
book has some existence outside Mrs. Eddy’s consciousness, and 
that it is only because it has this external existence that it conveys 
Mrs. Eddy’s thoughts to Mrs. Eddy’s disciples. 

Now, of this line of reasoning Mrs. Eddy has grasped a part; but 
she has been totally unable to take it in as a whole, and she has, 
consequently, reduced the part which she has taken in to nonsense. 
She starts with insisting on the old philosophic truism that matter, 
as we know it, exists in our minds only. She admits, too, that 
it exists thus in the mind not of one man alone, but of all men. 
But whilst admitting that it has an existence outside the mind of 
the individual, she maintains that it has no existence outside the 
minds of the human race. ‘“ Mind is all,” she says; “ matter is 
nought.”* ““ Matter is nothing but an image in mortal mind.”’+ 
“ Mortal mind” imagines that the body is something externai to 
itseli—a something with which it is connected, and “‘ whose organs 
it claims to govern.” “ But,” says Mrs. Eddy, “‘ this so-called Mind 
is a liar.” t 

The profane reader will naturally here ask how, if “ Mind is 
‘all,’ and is yet at the same time ‘a liar,’”? Mrs. Eddy proposes 
to justify the ways of God to man, since another of her propositions 
is that this ‘‘ Mind” which is “all” “is God?” The way, however, 
in which she eludes this apparent difficulty forms one of the most 
important and impressive parts of her system. 

Mind, she says, is of two kinds. Mind properly so-called is a 
transcendental, omnipotent, omnipresent principle of good. It is 
“life, truth, love, soul, spirit, God,” all of which names are, she 
says, “divine synonyms ”’§ for it. But in addition to this Mind 
there exists a something which the poverty of language obliges 
us to call Mind also, but which nevertheless does not deserve the 
name. She calls it, therefore, “Mortal Mind” for want of a better 
expression. And what, according to Mrs. Eddy, may Mortal Mind 
be? Just as Mind is but another name for truth, so is Mortal 
Mind but another name for error. And what is error? Itisa 
belief in the objectivity of matter. Mortal Mind, therefore, is 
that element in the human consciousness which produces and sup- 
ports a belief in the externality of the material world and itself 
manufactures the evil of which it believes matter to be the cause. 
Thus, according to Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy, the universe consists 
of three things: Mind or God, which is the principle of truth; 


* Science and Health, p. 3. + Ibid, p. 10. 
+ Ibid, p. 45, § Ibid, p. 9, 
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Mortal Mind, which is the principle of error; and man, who is 
tertiwum quid mysteriously compounded of the two. Man is partly 
divine ; indeed, his function in the scheme of things is, in virtue 
of the Mind, or divine element in him, “ to express God.” And so 
much importance does Mrs. Eddy attach to this stupendous truth 
that she does not flinch from saying that God’s existence depends 
on man’s, “‘ for if ever there was a moment when man expressed 
not this perfection he could not have expressed God; and there 
would have been a time when God was without entity—Being.” * 
Unfortunately, however, for man, and, indeed, for the Deity too 
(whose “ entity—Being,” according to Mrs. Eddy, must at times be 
somewhat precarious), the divine Mind in man is vitiated by an 
infusion of Mortal Mind, which conjuring up that pestilent illusion, 
matter, and by investing the individual with an entirely imaginary 
body—a body subject to lust, and pain, and death—soils and afflicts 
the individual’s entire life, and must therefore, in the interests 
of man and of God also, be worked, as it easily may be, out of the 
human system. It is worked out of the system by being dis- 
believed in—by being recognized as an illusion; and whenever this 
process is accomplished, the individual is well. Cured alike of all 
sin and suffering, he is an embodied illustration of the complete 
goodness of God, and a proof that all the miseries to which men 
are victims have iii whatever to do with that good and omni- 
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We have not, howev er, yet exhausted the fulness of a 
‘Eddy’s wisdom. Matter is a bad dream dreamt by the inferior, 
the evil, the lying, the mortal mind of man. But how is it that 
matter appears to be the same thing for all of them—that they all 
seem to themselves to be living in the same material universe ? 
They seem to be so, says Mrs. Eddy, because for some unexplained 
reason they all dream a dream which is in most respects identical, 
and their belief in the reality of the details of this dream is strong 
in proportion to the exactness with which these details, as dreamed 
by individuals, coincide. This remarkable doctrine is illustrated 
by Mrs. Eddy with admirable clearness in her explanation of the 
effects of poison. “Ifa dose of poison,” she says, “is swallowed 
through mistake, and the patient dies, even though the physician 
and the patient are expecting favourable results, does belief, 
you ask, cause this death? Even so; and as directly as if the 
poison had been intentionally taken. In such cases a few per- 
sons believe the poison swallowed by the patient to be harmless ; 
but the vast majority of mankind, though they know nothing of 
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this particular case and this special person, believe the arsenic, the 
strychnine, or whatever the drug used, to be poisonous, for it has 
been set down as a poison by Mortal Mind. ‘The consequence is 
that the result is controlled by the majority of opinions outside, 
not by the infinitesimal minority of opinions in the sick chamber.”* 

Hence it follows that the cures which Christian Science can 
effect to-day depend on how far “ the majority of opinion outside 
the sick chamber” attributes the illness definitely to some false 
material origin. When the “ outside ” opinion is not strong, when 
it is only vague and general, the cure is easily made by a change 
in the patient’s own belief, or in the belief of those connected with 
him. But in proportion as the outside opinion is widespread and 
strong and definite in its malignant error the metaphysical cure 
is difficult and, in certain cases, impossible. With a somewhat 
imprudent candour Mrs. Eddy illustrates this fact by an admission 
which has proved a stumbling-block to some of her weaker fol- 
lowers. Christian Science, she says, is as yet incompetent to 
deal with broken bones; and it is-so, she tells us, for the reason 
just indicated. ‘ Until the advancing age,” she says, “‘ admits the 
efficacy and supremacy of mind it is better to leave the adjust- 
ment of broken bones and dislocations to the fingers of a surgeon 
while you confine yourself chiefly to the prevention of inflamma- 
tion. . . . Christian Science is always the most skilful 
surgeon, but surgery is the branch of its healing which will be last 
demonstrated.”+ In other words, human beings in general have 
a stronger belief at present in the objective reality of bones than 
they have in that of flesh and blood; but as soon as they become 
doubtful about the reality of a man’s ribs as they already are about 
the reality of his stomach, Mrs. Eddy will mend a broken rib as 
easily as she can cure a stomach-ache. And in order that she 
may leave no doubt whatever in us as to the results that ensue on 
a mere change in belief, if only this change becomes sufficiently 
general, she declares that a time is before us when, owing to a 
change of belief merely, not only will “organic and functional 
health in the human body” be rendered wholly independent of the 
conditions now thought essential to it, will be unaffected by 
“ diet,” { by “‘ inaction, or by over-action,”§ but more astonishing 
still, though “‘ the seasons will come and go, with change of time 
and tide, cold and heat, latitude and longitude, the agriculturist 
will find that these changes cannot affect his crops.” || 

The reader has now before him the doctrines of Christian Science 
stated with a fulness sufficient for all purposes of criticism. Let us 
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begin with a point which can be disposed of in a few words, but 
on which Mrs. Eddy herself lays great stress, and from which her 
disciples seem to derive their chief spiritual comfort. This is the 
idea that Mrs. Eddy’s Science has solved the mystery of evil, and 
has shown that there is nothing in its existence incompatible with 
the goodness of God. All she has really done is to take the old 
difficulty, dress it up in a suit of fantastic rags and tatters, and then 
declare that it is nothing more than a scarecrow. Anyone who is 
capable of five minutes’ consecutive thought can see the old difficulty 
through the rags as lively and as obstinate as before. Mrs. Eddy 
declares that she has proved evil to be merely an illusion of man’s 
mortal miud, and thinks that if she can prove this she proves that 
God can have nothing at all to do with it, and thus reconciles its 
existence with the existence of omnipotent Goodness. But this is 
merely like trying to vindicate the filial piety of a son who had cut 
his father’s throat by saying that what committed the crime was 
not the murderer but the knife. If erring and mortal mind is the 
cause of sin and suffering, how does omnipotent Goodness allow 
mortal mind to exist? Mrs. Eddy leaves the difficulty exactly 
where she found it. 

And now let us turn to the great fundamental principle from 
which her attempted solution of the mystery of evil is deduced, 
the principle which she says is her own special discovery, her 
philosophical patent, her “new line of thought” the keystone of 
her whole system—that matter does not exist. This “line of 
thought” which she regards as a new and glorious discovery is 
nothing more than an idea which has suggested itself in the process 
of his reflections to every philosopher from Aristotle downwards, 
but which every philosopher glances at only to reject as one that 
may be entertained by a thinker so long as he is playing with the 
fancy that he is himself the only thing that exists, but is utterly 
incompatible with the belief—which is really the belief of everybody, 
and is notably the belief of Mrs. Eddy—that there exist in the 
universe more human beings than one. Mrs. Eddy has picked up 
this principle which every other thinker has rejected—the idea that 
matter is merely the dream of the erring human mind—because she 
is totally ignorant of what matter in the philosophic sense is. She 
shows this in the very first pages of her book. In “the vital 
propositions,” as she calls them, with which she sets out, and which 
she regards as self-evident, the whole question at issue is hegged by 
her. Her ‘vital propositions” are these: God is all; God is 
intelligent, therefore intelligence is all; matter is not intelligent, 
therefore matter is nothing.* She is totally ignorant of the fact 
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that all philosophic thinkers—even those who are considered 
materialists of the most uncompromising kind, such as Huxley, 
Tyndall, Clifford, or Herbert Spencer—regard the real nature of 
matter as a profound and impenetrable mystery of which mind or 
intelligence is one manifestation and physical phenomena another. 
Some thinkers regard this mystery as the thought of God, as His 
“living garment”; and this conception, which was Goethe’s, is 
philosophically quite intelligible, in spite of its theological difficulties. 
But it is only a mind like Mrs. Eddy’s, incapable itself of any clear 
thought, and absolutely ignorant of the thoughts and reasonings of 
others, which could conceive of this mystery as being merely the 
diseased dream of men, and as differing from the rats and snakes 
seen by sufferers from delirium tremens solely because they are seen 
by allmen, not by a few men only. How do the dreams of all these 
erring minds coincide? How do the phantoms of one man’s dream 
influence the phantoms of another man’s? If Mrs. Eddy’s volume, 
Science and Health, is a phantom, an illusion of mortal mind, how 
does this illusion, which was first dreamed only by herself, convey 
her glorious discoveries from her own mind into those of her 
readers ? 

It is, however, perhaps too much to ask of Mrs. Eddy’s disciples 
that they should follow any criticisms of her philosophy—criticisms 
even of so simple and elementary kind as the foregoing—which 
imply the slightest rudiments of an ordinary philosophic training. 
We will, therefore, proceed to submit Mrs. Eddy’s doctrines to a 
kind of test which is capable of being understood by everybody. 

. Taking her doctrines as they stand, we will turn to practical life 
and consider the manner in which she herself applies them to it. 
We shall find that she is herself her own most trenchant critic, and 
that whilst one half of her book consists of an incessant reiteration 
of these doctrines the other half consists of vehement but un- 
conscious denials of them. 

Let us start with refreshing our consciousness of what these 
doctrines are—these doctrines which begin with and are deduced 
from an absolute denial of matter—by two exquisite illustrations 
which Mrs. Eddy gives of her meaning. ‘The Three Children,” 
whose courage the whole world has admired in facing the ordeal of 
the burning fiery furnace, escaped being burnt, says Mrs. Eddy, 
for the very simple reason that they did not believe they were in 
a fiery furnace at all. On the other hand, she says, if anyone 
thoroughly believed that he was in a fiery furnace—even though 
he were walking along a turnpike road—his body would burst into 
flames, and he would die of spontaneous combustion.* An 
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analogous instance of the non-existence of matter is afforded, she 
says, by the Israelites in Egypt during the time of the plagues. 
The Israelites did not suffer from the plagues because, oddly 
enough, though their own God professed to have sent them, the 
Chosen People were much too enlightened to believe in them ; 
whilst the Egyptians suffered from them because, though they 
disbelieved in the Israelites’ God, they, for some occult reason, did 
believe in the plagues.* 

We shall now be prepared to realize with what solemn fulness 
of meaning Mrs. Eddy enunciates the following first principles of 
medicine. ‘The blood, the heart, the lungs, the brain, have 
nothing to do with life.’+ Consequently “obedience to the so- 
called physical laws of health has not checked sickness” ; on the 
contrary, diseases have multiplied in exact proportion as “ man- 
made” medical science and sanitation have taken the place of 
“primitive truth.”t ‘‘To bow down to a flesh-brush, bath, diet, 
exercise, and air” is merely “a form of idolatry.”§ Health being 
seated in the mind, the body can have no effect upon it; and, 
conversely, the mind can have no effect upon the body. “ 'The 
human mind,” says Mrs. Eddy, “has no control of what is 
termed the human mechanism” ; and such being the case, she tells 
us we reach the blessed assurance that “the human mind has no 
power to kill. . . . Fear never stifled Being and its actions.’’|| 

Here, then, are Mrs. Eddy’s principles as set forth by herself. 
Let us see what she has to tell us when she applies them to practical 
life. We shall find that she denies one and all of them just as 
persistently as she asserts them. ‘‘ A lady,” she says, “in the city 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, was etherized, and died in consequence.” 
“Why did she dic?” Mrs. Eddy asks. ‘The case,” she says, 
“ was brought to a trial,” and “‘ the evidence was conclusive ”—that 
the ether was administered to her against her will, and “that her 
death was occasioned not by the ether, but by fear of inhaling it.”* 
Again, in another place, she tells us of “a gentleman who died of 
cholera” simply from the fear caused in him by his being made 
falsely to believe ‘‘ that he had slept in a bed in which a cholera 
patient had died”; whilst a patieut of her own was, in her own pre- 
sence, seized with a fit of ague because a doctor, by throwing some 
extra blankets over her, suggested to her that she might feel chilly, 
and was instantly cured by Mrs. Eddy pulling all the bed-clothes 
off. “In fact,” says Mrs. Eddy, “‘ Mortal Mind . . . calls up the 
fear that creates disease and its consequent manifestation in the 
body. . . .”** Allthese cases, together with this last explanation 
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of them, are put forward by the very person who teaches as the 
groundwork of her medical philosophy “that the human mind 
has no control over what is termed the human mechanism,” and 
“that fear has no power to kill.” Is it possible that any educated 
human being can believe in a woman who, having said, as we have 
just seen, in one page of her book, that ‘‘ the blood, heart, lungs, 
brain, have nothing to do with life,” exclaims with exultation, as 
she does five pages farther on, that Christian Science “ changes 
the secretions, expels humours, relaxes rigid muscles,” and “ that 
even what is called the lost substance of the lungs has been restored 
by it ?”?**—who in one place denounces the absurdity of thinking 
that the human spirit can be subject to “ the operations of a nerve,” 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Think of it! The intellectual, the moral, the spiritual 
—yea, Mind—subjected to non-intelligence!” t—and in another 
place declares that whisky “ victimizes the race,” and turns “ men 
and women into loathsome sots?” t Is it possible that even Mrs. 
Eddy’s disciples can regard the reasoning of their revered mother 
as anything better than the frantic logic of Bedlam ? 

Let us turn to 2nother point. We have already seen how she 
explains the operation of poison. Arsenic and strychnine kill, she 
says, not because there is really any deadly property in themselves, 
but because the belief that there is on the part of the majority of 
mankind has put this property into them. And yet it is one of 
Mrs. Eddy’s main contentions that, though the poisons which men 
believe in will, because of men’s belief in them, kill, the medicines 
which men believe in are absolutely powerless to cure. Indeed, she 
affirms with triumph, on the authority of some doctor, that they 
“have actually destroyed more lives than war.”§ What will Mrs. 
KEddy’s disciples make out of this? Is human. belief, to which 
matter owes all its properties, able to invest it with bad properties 
only? How can it turn strychnine—that naturally harmless un- 
reality—into a cause of death, whilst it cannot turn rhubarb and 
magnesia into a means of health? How will they reconcile these 
two contradictory propositions ? 

The truth is that their priestess throughout her book is using 
terms which she has never defined about subjects which she has 
never understood, and is thus able to insist alternately on opposite 
lines of thought because she has grasped the meaning of neither; 
and it will be found that whilst imagining herself a philosophical 
disbeliever in matter she has really all the crude and credulous 
materialism of a child. 

If the reader has failed to perceive this already, he will do so if 
he turns from Mrs. Eddy’s treatment of the human body to her 
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treatment of the material universe. As we have seen, according to 
her ostensible theory of things, matter in general—man’s body, and 
the earth it was made from—cannot have been created by God, for 
God is Mind, and there is no matter in mind, and God is all, 
therefore there is no room for matter. Matter is the product 
not of God’s mind but of man’s, and for this reason man, as his 
mortal mind becomes purified, will be able to have matter so com- 
pletely under his control that the agriculturist will produce his 
crops independently of times and seasons. But in the very para- 
graph in which Mrs. Eddy makes this stupendous prophecy she says 
that the seasons themselves will continue to come and go, following 
some divine and persistent law. There will “ be change of time and 
tide, heat and cold, latitude and longitude.” * 

Is it possible to imagine a more curious confusion than this? 
Mind will make the corn grow independent of good weather or bad, 
because corn is matter and Mortal Mind has created it. But the 
weather itself will continue to go its own way. Mortal Mind will 
have no effect upon i, as though the rain and sunshine and the 
clods from which the corn springs were less material—that is to 
say, more real—than the corn itself. 

Indeed, it is this that Mrs. Eddy’s reasoning comes to, if, indeed, 
it can be said to come to anything. When she applies her own 
logic to practical life, the only kind of matter which she really 
thinks of as illusory is the body of man, the contents of the 
druggists’ shops, and also, it appears, of the bakers’. Everything 
else for her is as real as for a child or savage. Thus the “ earth’s 
diurnal rotation ”’ is, she informs us, “ one of the everlasting facts”; 
and more remarkable still, whilst corn is merely an illusion of 
Mortal Mind, ‘‘the sweetness of the clover” and “ the breath of 
the new-mown hay,” which doctors “ profanely ” say produce hay- 
fever (or, as Mrs. Eddy calls it, “nasal pangs”), are in reality 
nothing less than the actual “smile of God.” T 

Let me present her followers with one more jewel from her casket 
of divine truth. The unreality of the material senses, she is con- 
tending, is proved by our everyday experience. Here, she tells 
us, is an overwhelming example of the fact. When the so-called 
material eye looks out on a wet day it sees no sign or hint of any- 
thing but an eternaldownpour. . . . ‘* But the barometer—that 
little prophet of storm and sunshine—denying the testimony of the 
senses, points to fine weather in the midst of moist clouds and 
drenching rain.” 

Is it necessary to say more? Cannot even those who have 
believed in Mrs. Eddy hitherto muster up sufficient logic and 
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knowledge to see that a woman who propounds a philosophy of the 
non-existence of matter, and demonstrates it by maintaining that 
clouds and rain are material things and illusions, and that our eyes 
when they see them are false material senses, but that the quicksilver 
in the barometer is a reality which rebukes materialistic vision, 
and that our eyes when they see it are not material senses at all— 
cannot they see that the woman who argues thus is either an auda- 
cious quack who is making fools of her dupes, or else, that if she 
is herself the dupe of her own gibberish, she must be so uneducated 
that she knows nothing of the subjects about which she affects to 
reason, or is so feeble in mind that she is incapable of reasoning 
clearly about anything ? 

This pitiful nonsense which calls itself Christian Science would, 
like most other nonsense, be quite beneath serious criticism if it 
were not for a fact which makes it a remarkable phenomenon—the 


fact that men and women amongst the most highly educated classes , = t 
in this country are in growing num bers professing themselves 


serious believers in it. Such persons will urge on any friend who 
attempts to argue with them the elevating effects which their belief 
has on the moral life, and will enumerate the marvellous cures 
performed by “ metaphysical healers”? which have, they tell us, 
come within their own experience. We may, if we please, accept 
both sets of statements. If their mindsare in such a condition that 
Mrs. Eddy’s arguments excite their religious feelings and quicken 
in them a sense of God, the moral results they mention are pre- 
cisely the results that we should expect. Any religious belief, so 
long as it is strong enough, will produce them.’ They are produced 
by Brahminism, by Buddhism, Mahommedanism, and even by 
orthodox Christianity, but they do not prove that the theologies of 
all these religions are true; and Mrs. Eddy distinctly says that the 
theology of Christianity is false. Whilst as to the cures which are 
said to have been performed by the metaphysical healers, so far as 
our present argument is concerned, any of them or all of them may 
be genuine. All that I have here been pointing out to Mrs. Eddy’s 
disciples is that, even if the cures be true, Mrs. Eddy’s explanation 
of them is false; and I should, in conclusion, advise such persons, 
whenever they are tempted to take that lady seriously, to devoutly 
read over the seventh page of her manual, in which she gives them 
a specimen of the kind of logical process by which her sublime 
system was, she says, built up. Her “‘ Metaphysics,” she says, “ like 
the rules of mathematics,” are proved by the “rule of inversion,” 
and of this rule she gives us the following memorable examples :— 
*‘There is no pain in truth, and no truth in pain; no matter 
in mind, and no mind in matter; no nerves in intelligence, 
and no intelligence in nerves.’ And having pondered over 
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this rule of inversion as a guide to scientific truth, let them test its 
value by applying it to matters within their own experience. It is 
possible that occasionally they may reach a right result, as they 
would on some mornings if they were to argue thus: There are no 
newspapers in intelligence, therefore there is no intelligence in to- 
day’s newspaper. But even this deduction would prove not infre- 
quently fallacious; whilst, if they make use of Mrs. Eddy’s 
argument further, they will be still less inclined to attribute to it 
more than an accidental validity. That they should make a daily 
practice of using it, and understand its value, is the advice with 
which I propose to leave them, and I will give them in doing so a 
few examples to guide them: “ There is no dumpling in an apple, 
therefore there are no apples in dumplings. There are no boots in 
feet, therefore there are no feet in boots. There are no pipes in 
tobacco, therefore there is no tobacco in pipes.”” Whilst, as I have 
myself met most of Mrs. Eddy’s disciples when staying in country 
houses, I will suggest one more example which they may occasionally 
find comforting: ‘‘I am not in too much dinner, therefore there 


can never be too much dinner in me.” 
W. H. Mattock. 
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Washington, February 15th, 1899. 

THE most important event of the month has been the ratification 
by the Senate of the Treaty of Peace. Until the very last 
moment, until the names of the Senators were called and recorded 
by the Secretary, the issue remained in doubt. Two votes would 
have caused the defeat of the T'reaty, and it was not until those 
votes had been cast in the affirmative that the managers of the 
Treaty knew it was safe. ‘The most extraordinary efforts were 
made to secure those votes: efforts as scandalous as they were 
extraordinary. ‘Twenty-five years hence, when some venerable 
member writes his reminiscences, as Senator Hoar is now doing in 
one of the popular magazines, he will perhaps tell the public 
the exact means employed to induce certain Senators to cast their 
votes in support of the Treaty who, until their names were 
announced, had been counted as firmly resolved to defeat it. For 
the present I can only chronicle what is a matter of open and 
public notoriety. 

While I have always believed that the Treaty would be ratified, 
knowing that even if the present Senate refused to give their con- 
sent, the new Senate being so overwhelmingly Republican its fate 
was never for one moment in doubt, the defeat of the Treaty 
seemed probable at this Session, because of the desire on the part 
of certain Democrats to profit politically out of the situation. It 
will be remembered that shortly after the Treaty was sent to the 
Senate, Mr. Bryan publicly urged Democratic Senators to vote for 
its ratification, and then to make the fight against the Republican 
policy of Imperialism and expansion. Mr. Bryan announced him- 
self as firmly opposed to the possession of colonies by the United 
States, and considered them the greatest menace threatening the 
country. Many Democrats were inclined to follow Mr. Bryan’s 
advice, and their support of the Treaty insured its speedy ratifica- 
tion until Senator Gorman, of Maryland, made his hand felt. 

Mr. Gorman is the highest type of the professional politician 
who makes politics an art, and to whom politics is a recreation as 
weil as a profession. Commencing in life as a page in the Chamber 
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in which he now sits, he held one petty place after another, until 
he gained a reputation as a shrewd manipulator of men, an adroit 
manager, and a keen observer of events. Cool, resourceful, 
courageous, determined; gifted with a genius for intuitively 
knowing public sentiment, ambitious to advance himself by making 
his party successful, Gorman comes as near to being a Richelieu as 
the fag end of the nineteenth century in America will permit, and 
had he lived a century ago he might have been one of the fathers 
of the Republic; had he lived two centuries ago he might have 
founded a dynasty or wrecked an Empire. For eighteen years he 
has sat in the Senate. For the last twelve years he has been one 
of the recognized leaders in the councils of the Democratic Party . 
In the Senate the Republicans have feared him more than any other 
man ; not because of his oratory or his abilities, or his knowledge 
of Parliamentary iaw, but because of a peculiar combination of all 
three. These qualities were never better displayed than when he 
led the fight on the so-called Force Bill a few years ago, This was 
a Bill passed by the House and then pending in the Senate to 
exercise Federal supervision over elections in the South. The 
South grew furious at the mere thought of Federal interference, 
because Federal interference meant honest elections, and honest 
elections spelled the breaking of the Solid South and the destruc- 
tion of the Democratic Party. Mr. Gorman determined to defeat 
the Bill, a task at the outset which seemed hopeless, but by making 
a coalition with the free silver Republicans, who were anxious to 
secure the passage of a Free Coinage Bill, by filibustering and 
employing dilatory tactics he forced the Republicans to abandon 
the Bill, and won a victory which made him easily take front rank 
as his party’s leader. With the first election of Mr. Cleveland 
Mr. Gorman’s star has been on the wane. Cleveland and Gorman 
represent opposing elements in politics; they are as far apart 
politically as they are ethically. Mr. Cleveland had not been in 
the White House long before Mr. Gorman was recognized as one 
of his bitterest opponents, and he opposed to the utmost Mr. 
Cleveland’s second nomination. In 1896, in the Democratic débacle, 
Maryland, hitherto regarded [as a certain Democratic State, went 
Republican, and elected a Republican to the United States to 
succeed Mr. Gorman. ‘Thus, after being in office for forty-seven 
years on the fourth of next March, he retires to the privacy of 
private life. 

Mr. Gorman, however, is not the man to long remain in obscurity. 
He is a man of great ambition, to whom power is everything. Mr. 
Bryan’s nomination in 1896 was not with his consent, and 
Mr. Bryan, as a possible candidate next year, does not meet with 
his approval. It is said that Mr. Gorman cultivates presidential 
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aspirations himself. Be that as it may, the fact is that when Mr. 
Bryan recommended to the Democrats in the Senate that they 
ratify the treaty and then make the fight on the Administration’s 
policy of expansion, Mr. Gorman at once took issue‘with the 
nominal leader and his party. Mr. Gorman’s power in the Senate 
being greater than Mr. Bryan’s, Mr. Gorman was successful, and 
succeeded in arraying the Democrats against the treaty and almost. 
defeating it. Of course, Mr. Gorman had an object in view; Mr. 
Gorman always has an object when he sacrifices a pawn or moves a 
rook on the political chessboard. Mr. Gorman looks forward to the 
next Democratic presidential convention. If free silver is again to 
be the Democratic issue, logically, Mr. Bryan must be the candidate, 
and at the present time free silver seems to be the strongest issue 
(although politically a weak one) the Democrats can present. If, 
reasons Mr. Gorman, silver can be side tracked, Mr. Bryan can also 
be put out of the way, so he proposed making expansion the great 
question before the country next year. Had he succeeded in pre- 
venting the ratification of the treaty at this Session, Mr. Gorman 
would have gone out of Congress with great éclat, and with a victory 
to his credit greater even than that he won in defeating the Force 
Bill. If Mr. Gorman’s calculations are correct, ¢.¢., that the country 
will repudiate the colonial policy and rebuke the Party that tried 
to engraft it upon the political system, it would be natural for the 
Democrats tu take up the man whose political sagacity was so con- 
spicuously demonstrated. So much for the motives on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate Chamber. 


On the other side the Republicans stood united, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts and Mr. Hale of Maine, who 
deserted their colleagues to join the ranks of the Opposition. Both 
men, I feel sure, were not influenced by personal or political con- 
siderations, but acted from conviction, These desertions, however, 
made it necessary for the Republicans to find recruits in the enemy’s 
country, and it was in securing these converts that the extraordinary 
tactics to which allusion has already been made were put in force. 
There are two recognised ways of obtaining the vote of a purchas- 
able legislator: one is to buy him for cash; the other is to bribe him 
with patronage or something else equally valuable. From a long 
experience in Washington and familiarity with legislative methods, 
I think I am safe in saying that it is seldom men sell their votes for 
cash, but they are to be reached by other methods of corruption. 
Public talk, while it frequently exaggerates, is seldom without a 
foundation of truth. Therefore, when it is current gossip that a 
certain Senator, who is under indictment for having conspired to 
obtain the funds of a national bank, gave his vote in favour of the 
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treaty in exchange for the promise of the Government to drop the 
criminal proceedings against him, I am inclined to believe that the 
charge is not an aspersion on the fair name of this Senator. This 
is a sample of what was done to secure votes. Every influence, 
social as well as political, was brought to bear to induce certain 
men to vote for the treaty. In one case the President of a great 
Railroad Corporation was brought to Washington to personally 
prevail upon a Senator to vote to ratify the treaty. This railroad 
had largely influenced the Senator’s election, and the Senator will 
need the Corporation’s good offices when he is candidate for 
re-election. These things convey some idea of the means employed 
to carry through a great national policy. Can one conceive any- 
thing more disgraceful, a state of affairs more scandalous ? 


After all what difference does it make how it was done? ‘'o 
tell of the price paid this Senator, or the reason which influenced 
that, is to get behind the scenes and expose the hidden springs 
which make the puppets dance, and really the world is more 
interested in watching their antics than it is in admiring the skill 
of their clever manipulator. Now that the President has secured 
the ratification of his treaty, the problem confronting him is what 
shall be done with the 1,400 Asiatic islands which the fortunes of 
war have placed in his control. It has been constantly impressed 

by me upon the readers of Taz Nationa Review that the United 
States have gone into the East to remain, and I see no reason to 
change that view, always remembering that the President is an 
Opportunist who has no decided views of his own, but is willing to 
cater to public opinion as it veers from time to time. At the 
present moment the sentiment is in favour of keeping the islands, 
because it is realized their retention will help the United States to 
obtain a share of the profitable trade of the great East which her 
merchants so much covet. Much, however, will depend upon the 
events of the next few months. With the adjournment of Congress 
on the fourth of March the President will be the autocrat of the 
Philippines until Congress reassembles next December and decides 
on a definite policy. Until then the President can do as he pleases. 
The only government the Filipinos will know will be that of military 
rule; the lives and destinies of the islanders are as absolutely in 
his control as were the slaves of the South in the hands of their 
masters before emancipation. If between now and next December 
the insurgents are still rebellious and have cost many American 
lives, there may be a feeling that the colonial game is not worth the 
candle, and that it is cheaper to evacuate than to try and spread the 
doctrine of civilization with Krag-Jorgensons. Men familiar with 
the conditions in the Philippines are of the opinion that if the 
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efforts to resist the authority of the United States are met with a 
firm hand the Filipinos will soon learn their lesson and be reduced 
to subjection. If that is the case, it is safe to assert the country will 
not countenance the giving up of the prize of war. 


By their attack on the American lines on the fourth and fifth of 
this month the Filipinos have not helped themselves. If they had 
remained sullenly quiet and had assumed the attitude their 
admirers in this country were so fond of picturing them—a peace- 
ful, liberty-loving, heroic people who only asked to be left alone— 
they might have won sympathy. Now that they have shed American 
blood there is no sympathy for them ; a feeling for revenge has been 
excited. National pride will not tolerate of the Philippines being 
abandoned while Aguinaldo’s unclothed mob defies the power of the 
United States. Even the anti-expansionists are singing in a lower 
key, and are not so strenuous about the United States declaring its 
purpose not to permanently hold theislands. Had General Otis not 
been attacked, in all probability a declaratory resolution binding the 
hands of the country would have been adopted. Now it is 
considered almost akin to treason to suggest such a thing. As 
Mr. Lodge, speaking in the Senate as a representative of the 
Administration, said :— 

“What encouraged the Filipinos to make the attack I do not 
know. I do know that the representative of the Filipinos here fled 
to Canada before the attack was made. He knew, orI believe he 
knew, that the attack was to be made, and believed it desirable 
that he should fly. The attack was made, and it was met as 
American soldiers and American sailors always meet such attacks. 
While those people are in arms against us, it is no time for us to 
meet them with promises and extraordinary protestations of good 
faith. We must meet them in the same way that they attack us.” 

‘To whip them first and reason with them afterwards is the general 
feeling. 

In Cuba matters are proceeding satisfactorily. Under American 
guidance order is being restored, law has been re-established, and 
commerce is reviving. American capital is seeking investment now 
that a stable government is assured. The Cuban army is in process 
of disbandment, and with the return of the Cuban labourers to 
the cane-fields and tobacco plantations and the receipt of regular 
wages, famine and destitution will soon be a thing of the past. 
With the genius for management, which distinguishes the men of 
the English-speaking race, Havana at the western end of the 
island and Santiago in the east are rapidly becoming model cities. 
A nation that does not worship soap can never be great, and to 
their love of dirt may be traced the downfall of the Latins. Since 
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the Americans have assumed control of Havana and Santiago, they 
have vigorously gone to work with soap and water, the result being 
that already there has been a marked decrease in the death-rate. 
The percentage of mortality is still too high, but when a modern 
sewerage system is put down and ordinary sanitary regulations 
enforced, there is no reason why Cuba, the most fertile island on 
the globe and one of the most beautiful, should not be as free from 
epidemic diseases as the British West Indian possessions. 


Millionaires in this land of plenty, where to be the possessor of 
anything less than a million is abject poverty, are always doing 
sensational things. The latest Croesus to attract the attention of 
the public is Tom (Tom is his name, not Thomas) L. Johnson, who 
has given up the flesh-pots of Wall Street to go out into the 
wilderness and preach the doctrine of Henry George. Johnson is 
a wonderful man, the man the world needs every once in a while to 
shake it up and force it to think. A poor boy, he won his millions 
by his sheer indomitable pluck and inventive genius and power of 
organization. Entering as a boy in the employment of a small 
tramway company (street-car lines, as they are called here) he 
soon mastered the details of the business, and then turned 
his attention to making certain improvements badly needed. 
These patents brought him a small capital, which he used to pur- 
chase a broken-down tramway line. Here his genius rapidly 
showed itself. His property, from being on the verge of bankruptcy, 
quickly commenced to pay dividends, and Johnson was enabled to 
branch out on a still larger scale. Continually watching for im- 
provements, he invented stzel rail, and that and other patents, 
some of them of his own invention, others which he controls, have 
placed millions in his pocket. Unlike other manufacturers, Mr. 
Johnson became a free trader. He read Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, and became a disciple of the single taxer. Believing 
that George’s theory was right and would lead to improving social 
conditions, Mr. Johnson threw himself into the movement with all 
the energy which had marked his business career, and ran for 
Congress as a means of spreading the gospel. Beaten the first 
time, the second he was triumphantly eiected, and was one of the 
foremost in urging the passage of the Free Trade Wilson Tariff Bill, 
which after having passed the House was defeated in the Senate. 
Now, having amassed millions, he has retired from his numerous 
enterprises to spend the rest of his life in preaching the gospel to 
which Henry George devoted his life. 

Johnson is the Tolstoi of America, but a Tolstoi without visions ; 
a Tolstoi made practical, who has studied life from men, who has 
learned his lessons from the books of trade, and there is no school 
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more exacting than that or which demands greater alertness of its 
graduates. ‘This man, keen, cool, and self-possessed ; courageous, 
thoroughly sincere, mentally and physically robust, animated by a 
high purpose, a friend of humanity, goes forth to preach the faith in 
which he believes, because, as he says :— 

“« As to when and where this movement will finally ripen and bear 
fruit, that is of minor importance, as is the question of who leads 
and who follows. 1am convinced that single tax is the only remedy 
for existing evils, and am willing to dedicate the balance of my life 
to advocating the cause and in showing that this philosophy is the 
only solution of our vexed labour problems. 

*T am personally willing to engage in the work in any capacity. 
I would run for constable if I thought it would help the cause. 

** Public attention is attracted here to first one minor question and 
then another, but no great period of time elapses without the question 
of taxation being brought up for discussion. Each successive step 
brings more people to view calmly and quietly Mr. George’s simple 
and beautiful problem of destroying monopoly and privilege by 
taxing them out of existence. 

“The cause has made great headway, and in every walk of life 
you hear expressions of commendation where you least expect them, 
showing that the movement is growing, as the anti-slavery move- 
ment grew before 1860, and it will in all probability bear fruit 
rapidly, and will, like that movement, end in completely capturing 
the thinking mind of this country as well as every other.” 

Whether the movement will grow, whether the single tax theory 
of Henry George is a remedy for the ills which the son of men 
endure, is a question which may be settled; but the world will 
certainly be no worse, and may be a great deal better, for Mr. 
Johnson’s crusade. 


To those of us on both sides of the water who have always 
looked forward to the time when England and America would act 
in concert in all great questions, who were Anglo-Americans when 
that term was not quite so popular as it is to-day, the cordiality of the 
American press and public men at the present time is very welcome. 
A year ago, had England announced that the Sudan was hers so 
long as she was capable of defending it, from one end of the 
country to the other would have gone up a chorus of vituperation, 
England would have been accused of being a robber, a violator 
of her pledges, a bully and a coward. It would have been a fine 
theme for the New York Sun in the days before its conversion; 
how it would have made the Irish patriots weep as they chanted 
the woes of the bespoiled Egyptians! Now the papers regard 
extension of British rule not only as a matter of course but as a 
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distinct gain to the world’s civilization. ‘he fact is we are better 
understood now in America than we ever were before, because for 
the first time since the United States weré a nation, both countries 
meet on a common ground. A few years ago, when Americans 
abused England for making war on “ naked savages,” they were 
sincere in their belief of England’s wrong-doing. The average 
American is very quick and very superficial. He snatches his 
information much as he snatches his “ quick lunch” during the 
busiest hours of the day. In the business districts of every large 
American city there are numerous lunch-rooms where the more or less 
tempting viands are in full view of the purchaser, who helps himself. 
The office boy ard the “‘ boss” pick up a dough nut or a piece of 
pie, wash it down with a mug of milk or a cup of coffee, slams down 
their money on the counter, grabs a toothpick as he passes the door, 
and has “lunched.” Much in the same way the American reads 
the newspapers. He absorbs the news from the headlines, and he 
rams it home with a sprinkling from the editorial columns. If the 
paper tells him that England is a bully and a coward he lets it go 
at that, too much interested in the stock market or baseball to 
bother about international affairs. Besides, it all seemed reason- 
able. There were pictures in the yellow journals of naked Egyptians 
or Burmese or Pathans armed with a few old spears being mowed 
down by machine guns, commanded by officers in resplendent regi- 
aentals, who looked as if they enjoyed the sport of massacring 
savages. Now that American soldiers have been killed by similar 
savages the American is revising his opinion. He sees that the 
savage after all is not such an entirely inoffensive and meek creature 
as he has been pictured, and he learns that the kind of civilization 
which advances with a bayonet in one hand and a bible in the other 


has in the long run proved most effective in advancing the world’s 
progress. 


Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, in a speech in the Senate advo- 
cating the ratification of the peace treaty, publicly voiced the 
obligation the United States owed to England. “ We owe,” he said, 
“a debt to our kin across the sea, that perhaps we may some day 
partially pay. When the war clouds lowered and the air was full 
of hate, our brothers in race, language, and destiny, in quiet English 
fashion, took their place beside us, elbow touching elbow, and back 
of us were the services of their trained diplomacy, and their genuine 
and unqualified friendship; and had it not been for the moral 
support which Great Britain gave us during this conflict, we would 
not have emerged from it without an international contest of larger 
or smaller dimensions. 

“Bar England, there is not a country in Europe that is not 
hostile to us. During all this war, they stood in sullen hate, hoping 
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for our defeat, and that disaster might come tous; and to-day, they 
wait with eager and rapacious gaze, hoping that some event may 
yet prevent our reaping the fruits of the treaty which has been 
agreed upon by the commissioners of the two countries.” 

In the same vein, ex-Mayor Hewitt, of New York, administers a 
rebuke to Bourke Cockran. “ In his attack upon England,” said Mr. 
Hewitt, ‘“‘ Mr. Cockran showed bad taste, and certainly transgressed 
the limits of propriety under the call for the meeting. Moreover, inhis 
antipathy for England, he gave expression to opinions which are not 
held bythe intelligent and substantial people ofthis country. Besides 
being unjust, it was ungracious, thus to attack a Power to whose 
forbearance and friendly action we owe the early termination of the 
war, and the saving of enormous expense and of many lives. The 
truth is, the friendly feeling between Great Britain and the United 
States has, I believe, come to stay.” 


A few years ago, yes,even a few months ago, it would have been 
surprising to have read in an American newspaper the following 
words of approval which I clip from the New York Tribune :— 

“Lord Cromer’s policy—for it is his policy—is commendable on 
the grounds of reason and justice. British arms have redeemed the 
Sudan from a barbarous alien rule. Upon Great Britain rests 
responsibility for the future of the country. To leave it to local 
home rule would mean anarchy. To put it under Egyptian rule 
would be to impose upon it the capitulations which so seriously 
hamper efforts at good government in that country, and to add to 
a task and a problem already too complicated. A separate govern- 
meut for the Sudan, therefore, is needed. It must be under 
British control to assure it stability, intelligence, and strength. It 
is well to have it normally under the sovereignty of the Khedive, in 
order to ingratiate the people. Doubtless, the latter end will be 
still further served by the adoption of the policy which Lord Cromer 
has found so beneficial in Egypt—the use of as many natives and 
as few Europeans as possible in the Government offices. There is 
every reason to expect that British rule will prove as beneficial in 
the Sudan as it has in Egypt, and in Egypt its beneficence has 
become one of the wonders of the world. 

“‘ Of course, it may be objected that this action of the British is 
criminal aggression, rank imperialism, e¢ cetera, and that it isa 
shameful thing to set up a government at Omdurman without a 
favourable plebiscitum in Dem Bekir. But we doubt whether such 
considerations will undo or defeat the convention which has been 
made, or will turn back the rising tide of civilization in the Dark 
Continent.” 

Verily a touch of colonial empire makes us wondrous kind. 
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Since Tue Natrionat Review told several months ago how the 
action of the British Cabinet alone prevented a European coalition 
in the interests of Spain against the United States, Russia, France, 
and Germany at various times have forced the occasion to officially 
express their great affection for the United States, and have 
endeavoured to convince this country that England was not its sole 
friend. It is interesting, therefore, to have the testimony of a man 
whose statements, owing to his position, are more valuable than 
that of any other. In a speech delivered recently in Brooklyn 
General Stewart L. Woodford, the Minister of the United States to 
Spain, after explaining the diplomatic negotiations immediately 
preceding the declaration of hostilities, said :— 

“Your Minister did the best he could; but, let me tell you, had 
it not been for the unfaltering, unchanging, and loyal friendship of 
England and the attitude of her Minister at Madrid, he might have 
failed to do the little he did do, because the representatives af 
Madrid of Contineutal Europe were all ready at any time to inter- 
fere with the plans of the United States if the British Minister 
would only join them.” 


War Department scandals will not down; they divide public 
attention with the progress of affairs in the East. That the 
Department is thoroughly disorganized from top to bottom is now 
so fully understood that the public fails to understand the secret of 
Secretary Alger’s mysterious power which keeps him in the 
Cabinet against the protests of the country. ‘The trouble in the 
War Department is at the top. Secretary Alger’s ineptitude and 
favouritism are responsible for the scandals in degree only a trifle 
less grave than those which more than once have forced France 
to the brink of revolution. The American War Department 
suffers under a dual administration as anomalous in some respects 
as the English War Office. Here is the Secretary, as in England, 
« civilian, the administrative head of the Department, with a 
seat in the Cabinet: and the commanding general of the army is 
the American Horse Guards. ‘The functions of the commanding 
general are not defined by statute, but by regulations, and what 
may be termed the unwritten law of the Department. Hence it 
depends entirely upon the relations existing between the com- 
manding general and the secretary whether the ranking officer of 
the army really exercises command or is reduced toacipher. In 
this case the relations between Secretary Alger and General Miles 
are very strained. Whatever other criticism may be brought 
against General Miles, he cannot be accused of not being a man of 
proved personal courage—which is more than can be said of 
Secretary Alger if the records of a court-martial during the Civil 
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War are to be relied upon—and of not having demonstrated his 
military abilities in fighting the white man of the South as well as 
the red man in the West. General Miles is not popular in the 
army. His unpopularity is due to his not being a West Pointer, 
i.e., a graduate of the Military Academy. Miles was a Volunteer 
officer during the Civil War, and was then transferred to the 
regular establishment. He is a somewhat pompous, fussy indi- 
vidual, inordinately vain and very fond of keeping himself before 
the public. Despite these idiosyncrasies— because they are 
idiosyncrasies merely— Miles is a man of ability, whose real 
place is on the field, and not in an office performing duties which 
might be safely trusted to a junior clerk. When the war broke 
out Miles wanted to go to Cuba with the army of invasion, but the 
War Department ring pushed Shafter forward, and Miles found 
himself of less importance than a second lieutenant. Finally, Miles 
went to Puerto Rico, and while there gave out interviews in which 
he criticized the War Department. “ It was,”? as the New York 
Sun properly remarks, “a supremely outrageous offence against 
military discipline in time of war, in the presence of the enemy, 
and it rendered him liable to cashiering.” It was fully expected 
when he returned to this country he would be called to account, 
but for reasons best known to the President and Secretary of 
War, they chose to ignore the commanding general’s criticisms. 
Emboldened by this, or else because he was anxious to force 
the issue, General Miles deliberately attacked General Eagan, 
the Commissary General, charging that he furnished the troops 
in the field with meat chemically treated, or as General 
Miles termed it “‘ embalmed beef.”” This charge was the cause of 
General Eagan’s tirade of abuse against General Miles, which led 
to Eagan’s trial by court-martial for conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman. But this trial has not put a stop to Miles’ 
charges, or satisfied the public. Either, says the man in the street, 
Miles is right and in that case Alger ought to be dismissed and the 
men who supplied the “ embalmed beef” put in prison, or else 
Miles has been guilty of the gravest offence in making charges 
which he is unable to sustain. Public opinion is with Miles. The 
people believe his charges to be well founded, and that an impartial 
investigation will sustain every allegation. Prominent officers, 
generals, and colonels, have reported to Miles that the beef supplied 
to the troops was unfit for food, and the average man places more 
reliance on the testimony of army officers than he does in the denials 
of Secretary Alger. Now that the President has ordered a court 


of enquiry undoubtedly some very grave scandals will be un- 
covered. 
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The President’s action in commuting the sentence of General 
Eagan from dismissal to suspension for six years arouses consider- 
able resentment. Eagan’s punishment is really no punishment at 
all. He has been suspended from rank and duty, which means he 
has been relieved from his duty as the chief commissary of the 
army, but he still remains an officer of the army on the active:list, 
and he still continues to draw his full pay. His punishment, then, 
amounts to this: For having committed the most serious offence in 
the military code he is given a holiday for six years, and during the 
holiday the Government generously rewards him for doing nothing. 
Moreover, under the archaic laws governing the army, while Eagan 
enjoys his ease and draws his salary, his duties are performed by an 
acting commissary general, a colonel, who receives only the pay of 
his grade instead of that of a brigadier-general, and during Eagan’s 
suspension all promotion is blocked, so that the man who really 
suffers most by Eagan’s offence is not Eagan, the guilty man, but 
his locum tenens who is required to perform additional duties and 
assume extra responsibilities without an increase of either rank or 
pay. This Chinese method of punishment leads professional men 
and others to remark that they are sorry the practice of courts- 
martial does not prevail in private life. If it did, and if the same 
punishment could always be counted upon, more than one man 
would violate the code. 

A. Maurice Low. 


THE AGED POOR.* 


THE duty of looking after and maintaining “the poor, needy, im- 
potent, and lame persons” of the country has been for centuries 
admitted by English Parliaments and by the Common Law, and it 
is undoubtedly the most important and necessary duty which any 
civilized or Christian country has to undertake. 

Since the passing of the Poor Law Act, sixty-five years ago, the 
treatment of the poor, especially of the aged poor, has undergone 
little change. That law brought about a great and salutary revolu- 
tion, and has, on the whole, been productive of thrift and an im- 
provement of the moral tone of the poor with regard to the 
receipt of relief. 

The general condition of the working-classes of the country has 
advanced during the last half-century by vast strides—the effect of 
education, improved wages, better houses, abundant food, cheap 
railway fares, and the general stir and bustle of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century has modified and changed their habits of 
thought, has raised the standard of living, and has made them 
more acutely sensitive to any humiliation or grievance which may 
be imposed upon them. 

There is probably no humiliation and no grievance which touches 
the heart of the working-classes at the present day more than the 
treatment of the aged infirm members of their families or of their 
acquaintance, who, having lived steady, hardworking, respectable 
lives, find themselves, through no fault of their own, compelled to 
appeal to the Poor Law for relief in old age. 

During the half-century Parliament has done little or nothing 
to meet the wants of these deserving aged poor, and they are in 
exactly the same position as they were after the passing of the 
Poor Law Act in 1834—viz., the receipt of a pittance of out-relief or 
the order for the workhouse, the latter being year by year more 
sternly enforced under the pressure of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, and of the theorists who endeavour to prove 
that all out-relief is baneful in its action and directly incentive to 
idleness and want of thrift. 

No doubt the interiors of our workhouses are in the large towns, 
at all events, somewhat improved ; an endeavour is made to classify 


* The Cottage Homes Bill was read a second time in the House of Commons on 
Feb. 22nd, and referred to a Select Committee. 
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the inmates, and the rooms are more comfortable and cheerful than 

formerly; but this is only very partially the case in country 
districts, and I have seen the discomfort and misery of many such 
workhouses: the aged people sitting in colour-washed rooms, 
with tiled floors, doors admitting draughts, windows looking into a 
bare yard, and no armchairs ; poor old things crowding round the 
little fire with outspread hands, unable to read, having nothing to 
talk about except their aches and pains; perhaps more than one 
suffering from the dire infirmities of old age to the further discom- 
fort of the other inmates ; another a grinning imbecile, sometimes 
mischievous; the only change in the daily life being the small 
variety of food at the silent dinner, the reading of the prayers by 
the sometimes half-educated master, perhaps a weekly visit from 
the Vicar or Chaplain, or kindly lady, who too often cannot enter 
into their thoughts and feelings, and talks above their understand- 
ing, and whose visit, unless accompanied with little presents of tea 
or tobacco, is looked upon rather as an intrusion on their misery 
than as a pleasure or boon. 

In the small country workhouses there are many instances 
where the master and matron are the only officers, and when an 
inmate is sick or bedridden it is impossible for them to find the 
time to constantly nurse and supervise the sufferers, who are 
generally left in charge of a pauper inmate, not always particularly 
kind, and too often a rough, ignorant old crone. There is rarely a 
separate infirmary, and the sick are laid in their beds in a 
dormitory. Even in the wards the respectable aged man or woman 
must suffer acutely by the surroundings: a very small proportion 
of the in-paupers are respectable poor; by far the greatest number 
are the blackguards and riffraff of the district, foul-mouthed, 
disgusting, idle drunkards, with whom the respectable men never 
associated in their own homes, and with whom they are, in the 
workhouse, compelled to pass their declining years, day by day 
listening to their foul, disgusting language, and hearing the taunt 
that the hard-worker and the idler have come to the same end. 

Let us try to trace the history of some of these aged poor, 
Take, for example, two men of the same age, neighbours in the 
same village: one beginning life full of health and hope, with a 
good home, with a regular attendance at school, clean, tidy, 
respectable, never missing the Sunday service at church or chapel. 
He soon obtains regular, steady employment, marries a good 
managing, pleasant wife ; children are born to them, and perhaps 
for ten years all goes on prosperously, then illness attacks them, 
the mother dies, the children are ailing, the father himself—worn 
out with trouble and anxiety—breaks down, sickens, and is off 
work for weeks. He belongs to a club and draws a small sick pay, 
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but there is extra food and nourishment to find, a woman to hire 
and the savings of years are encroached upon; the man recovers 
and returns to work, the children grow up, go out into the world, 
marry, and, while struggling for their own families, are unable to 
help their father. As time goes on he becomes more feeble, and 
as he can no longer draw sick pay from the club he is compelled 
to apply for relief to the overseers ; he is too crippled and infirm to 
do with out-relief, his family are unable to take care of him, he has 
therefore no alternative but to enter the workhouse, and there pass 
the remainder of his life. 

Take the other man. From boyhood a truant at school, a loafer, 
a drunkard, an idler; loathed by his neighbours, cast off by his 
relations, he, without shame, applies for relief, and without care 
enters the workhouse, often discharging himself in summer when 
he can earn a little by odd jobs, making the workhouse his home 
in winter, until, in old age, he finds himself spending the last years 
of his life side by side with his industrious but unfortunate neigh- 
bour, enduring the same treatment, amidst the same surroundings, 
and with the same workhouse funeral in prospect. 

Can anyone say that this is not an injustice, a foul disgrace 
to our civilization, a real genuine grievance to the industrial 
poor ? 

With regard to out-relief, no doubt the old people can get on 
fairly well in the country with even 2s. 6d. per week, when they 
have ason or daughter, brother or sister to live with and to take 
care of them; but it is impossible for an old man or woman, 
especially when infirm, to find rent, food, coal, clothing, &c., out of 
the small pittance allowed by most country guardians, and which 
certainly, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, rarely exceeds 3s. 6d. 
per week and frequently is only 2s. 6d. 

It is now, I think, generally admitted that the workhouses are 
unsuited for the respectable aged poor: the food is not of high 
quality ; the dormitories are entirely wanting in privacy; the 
discipline is irksome. In some workhouses the inmates are not 
even allowed to walk in the garden, and, having to wear the Union 
clothes, makes then marked objects when on leave outside the 
house. In some large workhouses, such as the one at Poplar, 
the inmates are allowed to go out in non-distinctive dress. Upon 
one Sunday lately, I am informed, 600 inmates in this workhouse 
went out on leave, and not one single case of drunkenness was. 
reported. Here also newspapers and books are provided, and the 
aged and infirm are made as comfortable as fires, bright rooms, 
superior nurses, and sufficient attendance can make them. 

The Committee on Old-Age Pensions reports (par. 66) :—“ We 
desire to suggest that possibly something more may yet be done. 
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by alteration in the regulation of workhouses to conduce to the 
comfort of aged inmates.” 

The other day a prisoner told the Chaplain of one of Her 
Majesty’s prisons “there was no use preaching to him, for he in- 
tended to return the moment he was released, or otherwise he 
would have to enter the workhouse, and he much preferred the 
prison !” 

The Departmental Committee on Old-Age Pensions which 
reported last year was, unfortunately, limited by its instruction— 
“To consider any scheme for encouraging the industrial popula- 
tion . . . to make provision for old age.” And the Cottage 
Homes Bill was ruled out of the reference, as it does not require 
any contribution from the persons proposed to be benefited. 

The Committee finally reported: “It is only very slowly, and 
with great reluctance, that we have been forced to the conclusion 
that none of the schemes submitted to us would attain the objects 
which the Government had in view, and that we ourselves are 
unable, after repeated attempts, to devise any proposal free from 
grave inherent disadvantages.” 

It seems clear that a universal pension of five shillings a week 
would be very extravagant and costly; would be merely pocket 
money for some and insufficient for others. It would not dis- 
¢riminate between the deserving and the undeserving, and would 
be most hurtful to the habits of thrift and saving which fortu- 
nately are making such progress among the industrial population 
of the country; and it would be useless to the sick and infirm 
who require care and attendance. 

The Cottage Homes Bill, on the other hand, proposes, with the 
aid of the County, Urban, and Parish Councils, to award a comfort- 
able home in declining years to those who are worthy of it, and to 
discriminate between the idle vagabond and the respectable man 
or woman. The reward would be an encouragement to an in- 
dustrious life, and should not be any impediment to habits of thrift. 

The scheme would at once come into operation, and would not 
require postponement for thirty or forty years for the purpose of 
forming an Old-Age Pension Fund to which persons must have 
contributed if they are to receive any benefit. 

“The Cottage Homes Bill,” which I have twice brought into the 
House of Commons, endeavours to meet the wants of the deserving 
aged poor, by providing cottage homes for them in their own 
localities among their friends and neighbours. 

It is proposed that the Council of any borough, of any Urban 
Council, or of any parish, may, with the consent of the County 
Council, provide and maintain a cottage or cottages, or a suitable 
house or houses for the use of the necessitous deserving poor who 
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have arrived at the age of sixty-five years. The Council of a County 
Borough would have the sole control of the homes, which would 
enable them to treat their deserving aged poor entirely apart from 
the Poor Law Authorities. The Bill is permissive, so that each 
town or district may adopt it or not, according to its special cir- 
cumstances or requirement. In ‘the case of towns other than 
County Boroughs, the Town or Urban Council would, if they adopt 
the Bill, have to obtain the consent of the County Council. This 
seems desirable, so as to place the final control and inspection in 
the hands of an independent body to enable them to check any 
jobbery or extravagance ; it is also fair to the County Council, as 
it is provided that at least half the expense shall be borne by the 
County Rate. In the case of rural districts, [the Parish Councils 
will have the control under the supervision of the County Council ; 
where a parish is too small for the purposes of the Bill the County 
Council may amalgamate several parishes. 

In my opinion the Parish Councils may be trusted with this 
duty. At first they may be inclined to admit too freely to the 
homes, but the inhabitants of the parish, and the members of the 
Council will soon realize that the homes are only intended as a 
reward for the deserving, and they will object-to their own relations 
and friends being subjected to the annoyance of ill-conducted 
inmates, and a healthy public opinion will be formed to maintain 
the high standard of the homes. The Parish Councils represent- 
ing the inhabitants of the parish should be much more capable of 
judging the lives of their fellow-parishioners and neighbours than 
a Board of Guardians or a District Council. 

When a person wishes to reside in a cottage home, he or she is 
to apply to the overseer of the parish, or such other person as the 
Council may appoint. The overseer is selected for this purpose, 
not because he is an officer of the Guardians, but because, under the 
Local Government Act, 1894, he is appointed an officer of the 
parish by the inhabitants of the parish, and is, in fact, the only 
available parish officer. The overseer reports the application to 
the Council, who shall consider it as soon as possible, and if they 
are of opinion that the applicant is at least sixty-five years of age, 
and necessitous, and has lived an industrious and deserving life, 
and there is room in the home, shall order such applicant to be 
admitted to the home. Where there is no Parish Council, the 
chairman and overseers elected at the parish meeting shall deter- 
mine as to the eligibility of the applicant. Any aged deserving 
person, not destitute, may be permitted by the Council in charge 
to enter a home on payment of the cost of maintaining such person 
in the home; the payment may be made either by the inmate or 
by other persons on behalf of such inmate. 
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In the case of amalgamated parishes the Parish Council, together 
with the chairman of the parish meeting of any parish which has 
no Parish Council within the area amalgamated, shall form a 
Council which shall have the control of the home or homes, the 
appointment of the necessary attendants, and the selection and 
maintenance of such homes; and the County Council shall by 
their order prescribe the amount and mode of contribution by the 
constituent parishes, but the amalgamated Council will not select. 
the inmates, but will accept the nomination of each separate 
Parish Council or parish officers as explained above. 

In all probability about one person in 300 of population will 
seek the shelter of these homes, so that it will require a population 
of at least 2,000 to maintain two homes, one for old women and 
another for old men, which necessitates amalgamation in rural 
districts. 

The County Council will have to appoint special officers whose 
duty it will be co inspect the homes before they are opened, and 
to enable the County Council by constant and vigilant inspection 
to see they are properly maintained, and the inmates treated with 
kindness, &c. Authority is given to the County Council to with- 
draw their approval of any home, or to order any alterations they 
may think fit, with power to enforce them by withholding, after 
three months’ notice, the whole or any portion of the county contri- 
bution. They have also power to determine the amount of accom- 
modation required for each district. 

The inmate of a home shall be treated with regard to food and 
other comforts with suitable consideration, but if any inmate 
proves by bad conduct undeserving of, or unfit for, a home, such 
person may be discharged by the Council in charge of the home. 

The inmates of a home are not to be subject to pauper dis- 
abilities. 

The cost of the homes will be paid for, in the case of a borough, 
out of the borough fund or rate; in the case of an urban council, 
out of the general district rate; and in the case of parishes, out of 
the parish rate. But the County Council shall repay io the local 
Councils three-fourths of the cost out of the general county rate, 
when they are satisfied as to the proper expenditure of the money ; 
and the County Council shall also supply the local Councils with 
sufficient funds to provide, furnish, or fit up the homes, subject to 
their approval, and powers are given to them to borrow for the 
purpose. In the case of a county borough, all the expenditure 
shall be defrayed out of the borough fund or rate. 

It is proposed by the Bill that Parliament should pay £5 per 
annum to the Council of every county or county borough for every 
aged person to whose maintenance such Council has contributed. 
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The cost of the cottage homes would in country villages 
probably be as follows :— 


Four Inmates and one Attendant. 


Rent £5 0 O 
Food 40 0 0 
Coals 56.0 0 
Clothing 5 0 0 
Pocket cash 5.0 0 
Contingencies ... : ov aug RA? ms 5 0 0 
Wages ... jai ov se ee ee . 16 0 0 

£8) O O 


or £20 for each aged inmate. 


In large towns it is suggested the houses should contain ten 
inmates and two attendants :— 


Rent... A inf es : sm .. £20 0 0 
Food... ae as see ans = .. 90 0 0 
Coals... one aa Bes a a . 10 0 0 
Clothing wt ws a sts - . 8 6 @ 
Pocket Cash ... ms oo ae ee — ese?2 
Contingencies ... oa si = at « me. 
Wages ... ste a i ses poe -. 42 @ @ 

£200 0 O 


or £20 for each inmate. 


In North Yorkshire the labourer calculates his food costs him 5s. 
per week, but women and children can live well on 2s. 6d. per week. 
In the above figures 2s. 6d. per week, or £6 10s. per year, are allowed 
for the aged inmates; and 5s. per week, or £13 per year, for the 
attendants. A good cottage and garden can be obtained in the 
country districts of the North Riding for £4 or £5, and a suitable 
house or flat, can probably be found in any town for a rent not ex- 
ceeding £20. It is proposed to allow each inmate 6d. per week for 
tobacco or other trifling luxury. £15 wages, with board and lodg- 
ing, ought to obtain the services of a trustworthy, active woman as 
housekeeper or caretaker ; in the larger houses two attendants may 
be required, probably a man and wife. 

The present average cost of maintaining paupers in workhouses 
is £12 10s. 43d. per head (Report of L.G.B., 1897, p. 77). The 
cost therefore of maintaining inmates in the homes would be 
£7 10s. more than that of maintaining them in the workhouses. 
The whole of the additional cost should most certainly not fall 
upon the ratepayers ; and as it is not even suggested that the cost 
of an old-age pension scheme should do so, it is clearly the duty 
of Parliament to provide for the increased expense of cottage 
homes which are intended as substitutes for such pensions. As 
the Bill allows each district to adopt the principle or not, and as it 


would be very undesirable to lessen the care and responsibility of 
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maintaining the homes and of checking the expenditure, the pro- 
visions of the Bill appear to sufticiently meet the necessities of the 
case, with the exception that Parliament should also repay to the 
County Councils the cost per head of each inmate, of inspection, and 
supervision of the homes, say £1 per head. 

In other words— 


A Parish would pay ei ‘ie — . £5 0 0 
Parliament... ‘ da en 5 0 0 
The County Council the balance. ar . W 0 0 


£20 0 0 
for each inmate. 


According to Mr. Ritchie’s Return (1893, Table X XI.) there were 
on January. Ist, 1892, 402,356 persons over sixty-five years of age 
in receipt of parochial relief It is reasonable to assume that one- 
third of these would not be classed among the “ deserving ” poor ; 
that one-third would prefer out-relief to enable them to remain 
with their families ; and that only one-third, 134,118, or say 150,000, 
would be likely to avail themselves of the homes. This would mean, 
including the cost of supervision, an annual charge on the Ex- 
chequer of £900,000; not a large sum to provide for the needs of 
the aged, necessitous, deserving poor; and this amount would only 
be gradually required as the scheme becomes adopted by the local 
authorities. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that the cottage homes, as 
proposed in the Bill, will, at a moderate cost to Parliament and the 
ratepayers, provide for the wants of those among our population 
who are most needy and most to be pitied ; that it is less likely to 
“pauperize ” the poor than any scheme of Old-Age Pensions; that 
it does not interfere with any such scheme, but can be worked with 
it ; that it removes the respectable aged poor from the stigma and 
diagrace acutely felt in rural districts of coming under the Union 
administration of the Poor Laws; that it will enshie thousands of 
old people to pass the declining days of their lives happy and 
contented among their kinsfolk and acquaintances, and amidst the 
surroundings to which they have always been accustomed; and 
that instead of looking forward to a ghastly pauper funeral, they 
will know that they will be carried to their own churchyard and 
laid among their kindred, followed by those who have learnt to 
respect and honour them. Surely this is a work worthy of the 
best efforts of a Christian and philanthropic nation. 


JoHN Hutton. 


CYCLONES AND HURRICANES. 


Arrer a somewhat unusually stormy season it may not be unprofit- 
able for us to take a short survey of the question of Cyclonic 
Storms, and although the coasts of the British Islands are situated 
in a stormy region where gales may occur at any season, still we 
can congratulate ourselves on their being very generally exempt 
from the severe and more dangerous kinds of hurricanes which are 
so frequent in the central regions of the United States, or at sea in 
the West Indies, and the Bay of Bengal. 

We do not propose within the limits of this paper to write a 
treatise upon the law of storms in general, but rather to record the 
principal details of some remarkable instances of certain great 
atmospheric disturbances. 

As a rule, the most destructive hurricanes are almost always 
found to take their rise in tropical regions, wherever, in fact, 
extreme temperatures prevail ; but the track of such storms are 
frequently found to be carried up for long distances into the tem- 
perate zones. Thus some of the great cyclones which originate in 
the West Indies have been known to travel as far north as the 
coasts of Newfoundland, a distance of more than 3,000 miles from 
the place of their birth ; a notable instance of this kind occurred in 
1830. On the other hand, they seldom invade the equatorial 
regions, or come within 5 or 6 degrees of the equator, where the 
highest mean temperatures in the world prevail, but where the 
climate possesses wonderful equability throughout the whole year, 
without the extremes of heat which prevail at certain seasons near 
the tropics, and which sometimes extend for great distances into 
what are accounted the temperate regions of the earth. 

The great atmospheric disturbances, under whatsoever name they 
may be called, such as Hurricanes in the West Indies, Cyclones in 
the Indian Ocean, or Typhoons in the China Seas, are all, there 
can be little doubt, due to one and the same cause, namely, abnor- 
mal conditions of temperature, which cause extensive displacements 
of air, and so produce gales of more or less intensity. 

The approach of a hurricane, as is well known, is always pre- 
ceded by a sudden and alarming fall in the barometer, thereby 
indicating the passage of a depression of considerable magnitude 
across the zenith, and presently comes a rush of wind from the 
surrounding atmosphere, to restore the atmospheric conditions to 
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their normal state. In the economy of nature therefore, a severe 
storm may be regarded as an effort to redress whatever was astray, 
and by no means, as poets have sometimes described it, as an out- 
burst of unreasonable fury. There can be no doubt that the effect 
of storms is in the long run, beneficial, though for the moment they 
may menace our safety, or even our existence. 

Applying these principles to our own country, therefore, we find 
during what is naturally our stormy period, namely, the winter-time, 
that if, as has occurred during the present winter, a continuance of 
exceedingly mild, spring-like weather is prevalent during mid- 
winter (which is abnormal and unnatural), these unseasonable, high 
temperatures will in all probability be followed by dangerous gales, 
which although they may bear, most fortunately for us, no com- 
parison to the worst tropical hurricanes in their intensity, are still, 
as we had reason to know upon the 2nd and 12th days of January 
in the present year, and on several occasions during the following 
month, productive of considerable destructive power both to life 
and property. 

The record of British hurricanes of the first magnitude have, as 
we have said, been comparatively rare; it may, therefore, not be 
unprofitable to take a short retrospect of one or two notable 
instances of historic gales which have left their mark upon English 
history. One of the most terrible ever recorded is probably that 
known as “ The Great Storm,” which ravaged these islands on the 
26th and 27th of November, 1703, which seems to have possessed 
all the characteristics of a cyclonic tempest of West Indian origin. 
It was accompanied, as is almost always the case, by torrential 
rains, which created such sudden and excessive floods on our 
principal rivers that the loss of life by drowning was very large: 
multitudes of cattle and other stock being swept away, the losses 
of one district alone reckoning up 15,000 head. The damage done 
to buildings, trees, &c., was also enormous, whole plantations in 
many parts of the country being entirely destroyed. The loss of 
property in London alone, occasioned by this storm, footed up to 
something like two millions sterling, a truly tremendous sum when 
we remember how very much more the value of the pound sterling 
represented in those days to what it does at the present time. The 
naval losses, both of shipping and of human life, were corre- 
spondingly great, and it is calculated that not less than 8,000 men 
found a watery grave upon the British coasts during this destructive 
hurricane, while many ships were cast upon the rocks or were blown 
out to sea and never heard of again, including twelve men-of-war 
belonging to Her Majesty’s Navy (good Queen Anne reigned at the 
time), which foundered within sight of their own shores, carrying 
down with them upwards of 1,800 British officers and seamen. It 
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was in this storm, too, that the original Eddystone Lighthouse was 
destroyed by the violence of the waves, and with it perished its 
architect, Winstanley, and all those who were within it. 

Then coming down nearer to our own time, we may mention 
another fearful hurricane which burst upon the western coast of 
Great Britain, and prevailed generally with terrible intensity all 
over Ireland on the 6th--7th of January, 1839. It is still spoken 
of in many parts of Ireland by the old people who remember it as 
“The Big Wind.” Dublin and other Irish towns suffered tre- 
mendously on this occasion. So did Liverpool and other places in 
England. But this time it seems London escaped almost without 
injury. It is remarkable how very partial in their effects are some 
of these great storms, whose track, like that of a destroying angel, 
sometimes cuts its way through the hearts of populous towns, or 
drives a lane through primeval forests, uprooting every tree in the 
area of its influence, yet leaving everything immediately outside of 
it entirely untouched. Instances of this kind are common in 
America, and are not altogether unknown even in our own 
country; and we think it will be quite worth while to recall the 
facts in connection with two of these very restricted, yet extremely 
severe wind storms, which affected the cities of Paris and London 
within the last decade. One of these burst upon a portion of the 
city of Paris about 3 p.m., on the 10th of September, 1896, in the 
vicinity of the Palais de Justice and the Place du Chatelet, and 
passed along the quays on that side of the Seine. It was entirely 
confined, however, to a very small area, and only lasted a few 
moments: yet within that short space of time, trees were blown 
down, buildings unroofed, vehicles overturned, and several people 
were killed, and a number of others severely injured. On the Quai 
des Orfévres, for instance, at the first puff of wind, thirty or forty 
full grown trees were levelled to the ground, many of them, together 
with several persons who were passing, being actually blown into 
the river, upon which numerous boats and barges were sunk. 
Omnibuses and cabs were overturned in an instant, the horse and 
driver of one of these latter being killed, while a ’bus driver whose 
vehicle was overset, had his skull fractured, and four of the 
passengers inside it sustained serious injuries. 

Yet in the Champs Elysées, on the Boulevards, and other centres 
of Parisian life, and movement, there was not the lightest sign of 
a gale, nor any symptom of atmospheric disturbance beyond a 
heavy downpour of rain. Full details of this curious event will be 
found in the London papers of September 11th, 1896. 

Then, again, in I.ondon still more recently, viz., at 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, the 29th October, 1898, a somewhat similar, though less 
destructive storm, burst over Camberwell Green and the adjoining 
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streets, causing many personal injuries to the inhabitants, and much 
destruction of property. 

Throughout the day the streets had been deluged with rain, but 
it was not until the hour indicated that anything very particular 
occurred. At that time, however, a sudden storm. sprung up, 
obliging pedestrians to seek a hasty shelter in the adjacent houses. 
Slates and coping-stones were torn from roofs. Street lamps were 
bent, and, in some cases, torn from their support, trees were up- 
rooted and cabs overturned, while frightened horses galloped 
furiously in all directions, in some cases dragging omnibuses, &c., 
on to the footpaths. The streets soon became strewn with débris, 
and it is stated that scarcely a house within 500 yards of Camber- 
well Green escaped injury; but no loss of life fortunately took place. 

As for the rest of London, it was not affected by this storm in 
any way, and remained in complete ignorance of what had occurred 
until details subsequently appeared in the papers of the following 
Monday. 

Storms of a somewhat similar but vastly more dangerous charac- 
ter, having a very narrow front are very common in the western 
parts of the United States, along the Mississippi Valley, and else- 
where ; their tracts, which may vary from fifty or sixty yards to 
500 or more yards in width, are often marked by the complete de- 
struction of everything in their path, which frequently more re- 
sembles a battle-field than anything else, thickly strewn with 
the dead and dying. ‘here are seldom more than a few minutes’ 
notice of the approaching catastrophe. Persons out about their 
daily business, suddenly remark a growing darkness, and a swift 
approach of banks of cloud of inky blackness; a dull roar, rapidly 
increasing in volume, betokens the coming up of the tornado, and 
then in an instant it bursts upon them ; men, horses and cattle are 
blown dead or dying about the fields, buildings collapse, and the 
inmates are buried in the ruins, in some cases scarcely a single 
house within the track of the storm being strong enough to 
withstand its force. Fires, also, caused by the timber of ruined 
houses being set alight by fires in grates, &c., add additional 
terror to death. These are no exaggerated pictures of an American 
tornado. ‘The items are picked out of newspapers, &c., published 
at the time of the occurrences, and give the very words of the 
writers who were present at the time, or visited the scenes of de- 
struction immediately afterwards. The summer of 1892, for in- 
stance, will long be remembered for the numerous and disastrous 
losses of life and property these storms produced both in Canada 
and the United States. During the month of June in that year, 
quite a number of such tornadoes swept through British America, 
near Montreal, at Quebec, and even in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, districts which are not so liable to these visitations as tha 
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country more to the southward and westward near the Mississippi 
and the prairie region. Thus, in a terrible storm that burst upon 
St. Louis, Missouri, on the 27th of May, 1896, the loss of life alone 
within the city was estimated at considerably over 1,000. Many 
other cases of an equally disastrous nature could be quoted did time 
and space permit. 

Turning now from these comparatively minor instances (as 
regards area) of remarkable cyclonic storms, which have torn their 
way for a few miles, upon a narrow front, across detached portions 
of country, we shall endeavour to give a short sketch of the far 
more widespread scenes of destruction wrought by historic hurri- 
canes, arising in the tropical seas, which, after passing over wide 
stretches of what are for the most part tranquil waters, have sub- 
sequently devastated sunlit shores in some of the fairest regions of 
the earth. 

A remarkably severe hurricane of this kind burst upon our newly- 
acquired possession, the Fiji Islands, in the southern Pacific, on the 
night of the 6th of January, 1895, utterly destroying the whole of 
the food plantations, which it takes years to replace, such as bread- 
fruit forests, cocoanut trees, bananas, &c., which were almost 
entirely levelled to the ground, leaving the native population home- 
less and starving. The disturbance created in the waters of the ocean 
occasioned by this storm was felt as far as the coasts of Australia. 

Another notable instance of a similar kind, which created great 
sensation at the time, took place at the island of Mauritius on the 
29th of April, 1892, though observations show that hurricanes 
rarely occur.in that part of the world at that period of the year. 
It proved to be, probably, the most destructive which has ever been 
chronicled in the history of the island. The damage done at Port 
St. Louis, the capital, was tremendous, whole streets being literally 
swept away; not less than 3,000 houses were entirely destroyed, 
while 1,100 people were killed and 2,000 wounded, and about 
50,000 rendered homeless. 

Accounts of the catastrophe will be found in the English papers 
of June 3, 1892, and subsequent dates. A special article, written 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Mauritius (Mr. Robert E. H, 
Jermingham, C.M.G.), also appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
September, 1892, giving a graphic account of the event, from which 
it appears that according to observations taken at the local 
observatory, the velocity of the wind, at one moment, attained a 
speed of 121 miles an hour, corresponding to a pressure of 67 lb, 
per square foot, which, so far as we can ascertain, has never been 
exceeded as a recorded result of regular observations, though speeds 
of 150 miles and upwards have sometimes been reported by writers 
of repute. Nowa wind-force of 67 1b. measured upon each square 
foet of the human body considerably exceeds the weight of the 
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ordinary man; people would therefore, of course, be liable to be 
regularly blown away by it like bits of stick and other débris, so 
that it need not surprise anyone to be told that as soon as this 
hurricane had passed by, the work of collecting the killed and 
wounded had to be undertaken by the survivors, precisely as an 
army upon the battlefield, the cathedral, town hall, and other 
public and private buildings, still upstanding, being filled with 
wounded people. ‘The loss of life was, in fact, actually more than 
twice as great as that of the allied British and French armies at the 
battle of Inkerman, one of the fiercest battles of the century; the 
numbers of wounded were also considerably greater. 

Yet no sooner had the whirlwind which circles along the track of 
such storms, passed by, than the normal state of calm returned, 
the resplendent sun blazed forth again, and we are told never did 
a more glorious day appear than on the morrow after this terrible 
cyclone. Such indeed is very commonly the case after a tropical 
storm—lovely weather, the fervent heat moderated by the recent 
tempest, succeeds immediately afterwards. 

The vortex of this storm seems to have passed directly over the 
Island of Mauritius about 2.30 p.m. on the day in question, and a 
deadly calm succeeded the fury of the elements for something like 
an hour and a half. 

These silent moments, says Mr. Jermingham, are generally more 
terrible than the gusts themselves. ‘‘ Suddenly ” (he says) “ the roar 
ceased, the hissing sank to a whisper, a calm succeeded the storm, 
and a haze like a November fog filled the air. Cautiously a door 
was opened, and we stepped out, looked round, and one exclaimed, 
‘This is the centre !’ and another, ‘ Mind what follows!’ At 4 p.m. 
a boom like that of a hundred-ton gun resounded, and the battle 
raged anew.” It was at this moment that the wind-speed of 121 
miles an hour was registered, and thenceforth, as the cyclone moved 
onwards the storm abated, until about 9 p.m. when it might be 
regarded as over. 

For those who survive to tell the tale, the phenomenon of ‘the 
lull of the storm” always comes as an appalling crisis in a great 
hurricane. It may be that a gentle air may prevail; but more 
generally it is a complete calm, with a clear sky overhead, and the 
sun, perhaps, shining brightly by day, or the stars by night, whilst 
all around this central calmis the dark bank of cloud, where the 
hurricane still rages in’its greatest intensity. These things, how- 
ever, are more clearly observed at sea, where the full force of the 
storm is encountered, than they are on land. What the powers of 
wind can be in a really bad hurricane is a thing not very easily 
realized, but it seems certain that the vortex of a cyclone of the 
first magnitude is frequently capable of carrying with it across the 
sea a dome-shaped mass of water, considerably raised at its centre, 
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which, if it happens to be propelled against a coast, may submerge 
whole districts of country of a level nature, and destroy everything 
swept by the waves for long distances above the ordinary high- 
water mark. It would be too long to attempt any detailed descrip- 
tion of such phenomena, but we may just cite an instance of this 
kind, which occurred in the estuary of the Brahmaputra during the 
great cyclone of 1876, when a mass of water was carried in upon 
the coast from the Bay of Bengal, on the night of the 31st of 
October, which produced one of the most terrible catastrophes ever 
recorded in history. About midnight, that night, a vast wave 
burst into the estuary, banking up the rivers for many miles, the 
refluence of the flood then swept back with tremendous power, 
engulfing a number of populous villages, and laying a wide extent 
of cultivated country under a depth of from 10 to 45 feet of water. 
More than 100,000 persons were drowned in the darkness of that 
night, as the official returns, made by the Government of Calcutta, 
show. The Bay of Bengal, as we have stated, is very subject to 
hurricanes. The Ancient Indian Records contain many accounts 
of disasters caused by them, from which it seems that in 1688 a 
somewhat similar event to that on the Brahmaputra, occurred at 
Sauger Island, at the mouth of the Hooghly, by which 200,000 
people are said to have been swept away. In the Calcutta Review, 
No. 36, there is an article giving such details of this matter, as are 
available to modern enquirers. 

We shall close this paper with a brief account of the great West 
Indian hurricane of 1780. The ravages of the latest of these 
terrible storms, which devastated Barbadoes and other islands on 
the 10th and 11th of September of last year, are of course still 
within the recollection of our readers, indeed, the collection of 
funds for the relief of the sufferers is still in progress, and may 
form the subject of a Parliamentary grant during the present 
Session. But great as was the destruction of life and property in 
1898, it will bear no comparison with the much greater disaster of 
1780. The hurricane of October, 1780, seems to have swept in 
from the Atlantic, and circling round the Caribbean Sea, struck 
the island of Barbadoes on the 10th of that month, destroying 
nearly all trees and houses; passing on, it engulphed the English 
Fleet, the greater portion of which was anchored off St. Lucia. 
Great Britain, at the time, was involved in war with both France 
and Spain, as well as with her rebellious colonists in America. A 
large naval force was therefore collected for the defence of British 
interests in the West Indies, and on the day in question, no less 
than fifteen ships, mounting 482 guns, were sent to the bottom and 
lost to the Navy of England: it comprised the following vessels :— 
Thunderer, 74 guns; Stirling Castle, 64; Defiance, 64; Pheniz, 
44; Blanche, 32; Laurel, 28; Shark, 28; Andromeda, 28; Deal 
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Castle, 24; Penelope, 24; Scarborough, 20; Barbadoes, 14; 
Chamelion, 14; Endeavour, 14; and Victor,10 guns. The British 
Navy therefore suffered more severely at the hands of the Storm- 
King than ever it did from the united efforts of its human adver- 
saries. The losses on shore at St. Lucia were also enormous, as 
many as 6,000 persons being buried in the ruins of their houses, 
and even some cannon mounted on a battery were hurled by the 
force of the wind over thirty yards from their stations. Indeed, 
the destruction was everywhere general throughout the whole of 
the West Indies. The town of Kingston, St. Vincent, for instance, 
was laid in ruins, only fourteen houses escaping demolition out of 
upwards of 600, while at Kingston, Jamaica, the cathedral, seven 
churches, and 1,400 houses were demolished, and 1,600 of the 
inhabitants killed. 

The losses of the French were correspondingly great; indeed, it 
seems probable that they exceeded those of the British. At 
Martinique a number of men-of-war and a fleet of transports, 
numbering in all some 40 ships, were sunk at their moorings, 
carrying down with them an expeditionary force of upwards of 
4,000 French soldiers. In the laconic language of the Marquis de 
Bouillé, the French governor, in his report of the disaster, the 
vessels simply “‘ disappeared,’ while on the same authority it 
appears that the loss of life on shore, among the population of 
Martinique, footed up to over 9,000 persons. At the town of St. 
Pierre over 1,000 people being swept away by an enormous wave, 
said to have been 25 feet high, which demolished a number of 
houses. Finally, after ravaging the coasts of San Domingo, Porto 
Rico, and other islands, the storm deflected its course towards the 
north east, and passed out into the Atlantic, and so the great 
hurricane of 1780 blew itself out. It is remarkable that soon 
afterwards the vicinity of London and other parts of the South of 
England and coasts of France experienced a violent tornado, very 
unusual in northern climates, but very likely the tail of the great 
West Indian hurricane. 

In the fearful war of the elements the puny efforts of man are 
brought to naught: the raging waters mock his efforts to subdue 
them ; overtaken in the midst of their squabbles for mastery upon 
the seas, as we have seen, two great fleets, representing the most 
powerful navies of the world, were severally scattered and over- 
whelmed. The Storm-King, sallying forth upon his mission of 
destruction, had again made good his title to the Empire of the 
Sea, once more recalling to the minds of men with impressive 
force the truth of the ancient motto, appropriately chosen by 
Queen Elizabeth for a medal struck to commemorate the dispersal 
of the Spanish Armada by the winds and tides in 1588 :— 


*« Afflavit\Dens et dissipantur,” 
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TEN years ago, at the age of sixty-nine, there died in New York, 
Father Isaac Hecker, who established the Order of St. Paul, and 
expressed in many pages of print, as in his private Journals, the 
motives which led to that new foundation. Over his life and 
writings a dispute has broken out this year in France. The 
question has been raised: “Is Father Hecker asaint?” And, in 
the course of a discussion which is spreading far and wide, the 
whole genius, drift, and purpose of the new policy, termed 
“ Americanism,” have called out defenders, assailants, critics, and 
a rabble of camp-followers, whose accents were scarcely over- 
powered by the military frenzy to which France has seemed on 
the edge of falling a victim. 

No small portion of that literature is now lying before me. To 
suin it up would be a long and painful task. But when we have done 
reading it, the impression left is singularly clear and very mourn- 
ful. When the American speaks we feel that he abounds in life 
because, amid so many fresh questions and among a people mixed 
and thrown together from the ends of the world, he can rely upon 
the spirit of freedom which gladly submits to the laws it has made. 
In France, all is different. The idea of liberty has perished. No 
statesman, no Churchman, unless they happen to have spent years 
under Anglo-Saxon institutions, ever saw it in action. M. Taine’s 
half dozen great volumes, with their innumerable witnesses whom 
we may cross-examine at our leisure, have proved that France— 
its laws, its university, its schools, its administration—is one huge 
barracks, une caserne, of which Napoleon drew up the plan as well 
as inspired the building. But the French Church is also a 
barracks, and its clergy are a regiment. They have been made 
serfs of an atheistic Republic. “France is the only country,” wrote 
M. Victor Charbonnel two years ago, “in which the insertion of 
the name of God in an official despatch would be like a coup 
détat.”* This witness is true. 

It is a clergy so beaten, cuffed, and starved whom Archbishop 
Ireland, one of the best friends they can reckon upon, has en- 
treated to leave “their winter quarters in the Sacristy.” Leo XIIJ 
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urges them to rally round the Republic. They ask, what Republic ? 
And well they may. The Minister of Worship appoints their 
parish priests and their bishops. “Nowadays,” observes M. Taine, 
“Catholics murmur that he appoints mediocrities.” It would be 
invidious to follow up the consideration ; suffice it, that while the 
French clergy present a most edifying spectacle of men whose 
character commands respect, but few among their dignitaries are 
known by name to Europe, and the days of a Dupanloup entering 
their ranks seem to be ended. But the Minister can do much 
more than distribute mitres at his good will. He is the official 
owner of churches, cathedrals, and all ecclesiastical edifices. He 
can take away part, or the whole, of any priest’s living without 
process of law or right of appeal. He is able even to tune the pul- 
pits, by forbidding certain subjects and suggesting others, in his 
encyclical letters to the Hierarchy. He must not be a Catholic ; he 
had better not be known as a Theist. And the measure of what 
he can do and dare (if it is daring where no resistance will be 
offered) was given us lately by M. Brisson, who is never described 
as an extreme anti-clerical. Yet M. Brisson, by an official ukase, 
abolished the collection of alms for the needy and distressed in all 
the churches of France, though a custom which goes back to 
Apostolic times and is as old as Christianity. 

Such, then, is Establishment across the Channel. But the 
French Church, military though not militant, clings to it as if it 
were the first article of the Creed. True, even les vieux de la 
veille, the most obstinate Ultras, know that it may come to a 
sudden death any day bya mere Resolution of the Chambers ; 
and how are they getting ready for the crisis? A writer well 
known in England, Yves le Querdec, who belongs to a section less 
hypnotized, has undertaken to forecast what will happen “after 
the Concordat.” But even he, the bold explorer, can scarcely 
imagine a time when Government will not name the bishops 
whom it declines to feed. The force of a servile fancy, long 
trained to follow a master, is visible in this very Utopia. It 
meets us everywhere. All French institutions have become an 
internat—a boarding-school in which discipline is strictly kept 
up and a whisper of freedom is rebellion. Enlarge this idea— 
it is no caricature—you will grasp the prevalent philosophy of 
Religion as these “old Catholics” have learned it, and you may 
forebode their consternation when Englishmen or Americans tell 
them it is Gallican, not by any means Catholic, and has had its 
day. An evil day; for it ‘thas killed initiative, sanctified cowardice, 
and helped to make of the French laity what they are now 
confessedly becoming, indifferent, or hostile, or corrupt, to a 
degree which no other country in Europe can rival. 
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The cure for this disease—an eating cancer, of which it is 
impossible to describe the ravages in a language understood of 
the people—may be past finding out. One thing is certain. By 
sheer effect of its own incompetence the system that Napoleon 
established has begun to show grave and disquieting tokens of 
failure, in the army no less than the university, in finance and law, 
and in the Church itself. Among the signs of the times recorded 
by men who hate the sound of “ Americanism,” I see the defection 
of many priests. But these are victims of the French régime, not 
of the American. A serious assertion has been made in quarters 
where knowledge cannot be wanting, that the education of girls 
and women, though in the best hands, is breaking down, or has 
not prevented the extreme disorder which reigns in high society, 
and it is a nun that asks,“ Why is not the French woman a 
Christian?”* Equal dissatisfaction has been expressed with the 
system of training youths even in Catholic Free Universities ; and 
the criticism takes invariably the same form. If the young were 
never to grow up, never to pass beyond the walls of the institute, 
always to be in leading-strings, it would be an admirable system ; 
it has only one defect, at the first skirmish with life its conscripts 
are routed.+ 

And what is true of the professional classes takes on a deepen- 
ing colour as we descend in the scale. We are never done quoting 
M. Taine, because M. Taine has collected the evidence which cannot 
be gainsaid. He tells us, therefore, that “by an insensible and slow 
relapse ” during the whole of this century, “the great multitude 
of the peasants, in the wake of the multitude in the cities, is fall- 
ing into Paganism.”{ In other words, they are giving up religion, 
but still incline to practise or put faith in the grossest super- 
stitions. On this subject one might heap up evidence, but, as the 
French say, d@ quoi bon? The barracks complete what was begun 
in the fields or the workshop or the factory; and to scrape 
together as much money as possible and to have as few children 
as possible is the moral code, thanks to which France has arrived 
at her present condition.§ If some new Lord Chesterfield, travel- 
ling through the land, were to fix in a single picture all these 
scattered traits, it is clear he would have most weighty reasons for 
a prophesying as dark as that which heralded the old Revolution. 
Many ask, indeed, whether France is not done. Finis Galliae, to 
close the nineteenth century, as Finis Poloniae marked its pre- 
decessor with a crimson stain visible to history for all time! 


* Mme Marie du Sacré Coeur, Les Leligicuses Enseignantes. 
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Others are less unhoping, especially those that style themselves 
“‘young Catholics,” or even simply “Les Jeunes.” To them, a 
little while ago, M. de Vogiié addressed words of encouragement, 
dwelling on the large horizons now in prospect, and hinting not 
obscurely that they must break out of the Mare Clausum round 
which their fathers had sailed.* Some have taken his advice, and 
in Le Sillon—the furrow where they mean to sow fresh seed 
—they talk of “accepting the age as it is,” and of “giving to 
Catholic thought a voice and an activity,” which, it is plain, they 
believe it does not yet possess. M. l’Abbé Naudet, formerly editor 
of Le Monde, has challenged a world of prejudices in the volume 
that bears its name like a defiance on its front, Towards the 
Futuret+ Yet more startling were the proposals of M. l’Abbé 
Charbonnel, who, by a vigorous propaganda of lectures and 
articles, would have secured for Catholics a chief place in the 
Congress of Religions to be held at Paris in 1900. M. Charbonnel 
did not spare his invectives against les viewx ; his letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris recalled in its headlong style Les Paroles d’un 
Croyant of Lamennais, and he has since relinquished his priest- 
hood. A happier fate was in store for the translation, by M. l’Abbé 
Klein, of Archbishop Ireland’s addresses on The Church and 
Modern Society, which in its French rendering has come to an 
eighth edition. But the banner of this new movement ‘is, un- 
doubtedly, the Life of Father Hecker, of which the English original 
appeared in 1892, and a French anonymous version, now in its 
sixth edition, had been delated to the Roman Index.t 

The accuser is a priest of the “ Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul,” 
a Doctor in Theology, and a journalist—M. l’Abbé Maignen. His 
indictment asks Le Pere Hecker est-il un Saint? to which question 
it returns a peremptory and, indeed, a furious negative. Not con- 
tent with making out the blameless American mystic—of whom 
we shall speak more at large presently—to be that subtle kind of 
heretic, a Semi-Pelagian, it charges him and his disciples with 
religious indifference, does not spare Cardinal Gibbons, who at- 
tended the Congress of Religions at Chicago in 1893, and pursues 
through half a volume with accusations of disloyalty and some- 
thing worse, Archbishop Keane, who read at the same Congress 
two essays on the Catholic Faith and its relations to Eastern and 
pre-Christian theogonies. M. l’Abbé Maignen concludes his 
pamphlet of indictment by declaring that “Americanism is one 
of the greatest perils now threatening the Church”; it is a 
“poisonous cup of error,” commended to the lips of the faithful ; it 


* De Vogiié, Regards Historiques et Littéraires, Paris, 1889. Préface. 
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is that doctrine of evolution which intends to take possession of 
the high places in Catholicism, to rationalize Bible and dogma, to 
throw the reins on the neck of private judgment, and to bring in 
a “ Last of the Religions,” which shall profess to be the combina- 
tion or synthesis of all that was good in the beliefs and practices 
of mankind, as touching the world to come.* 

These charges, enforced by the language of passion and alarm, 
have called up innumerable echoes. When Cardinal Richard 
hesitated to give them his licence at home, the book, carried to 
head-quarters, obtained its imprimatur from no less a personage 
than the Master of the Sacred Palace, Father Lepidi, a Dominican 
who has lectured and published with distinction in metaphysics. 
Names yet more august are whispered, or spoken aloud, as con- 
curring in so harsh a judgment of Americanism; and on all sides 
a campaign has been opened, the issue of which this generation 
may not live to see. For principles of rare social importance are 
at stake—perhaps even the future of the Catholic Church. 

This, certainly, is not the place to argue questions of theology. 
But we may be suffered to write in view of them, as affecting the 
problems of race and government on which they seem to bear. 
M. Maignen’s diatribe has not the slightest value in itself. The 
Life of Father Hecker belongs, in the main, to that department 
of biography which we call The Lives of the Saints, and would 
be handled most despitefully were we to look upon it as a party 
manifesto. But these French Studies in Americanism are full 
of asad instruction. They enable us to touch, as with a finger- 
tip, that plague of misunderstanding which, among a people so 
bright and responsive, so considerate in manner, and so ardent in 
their passion for leading the human race onward, cannot fail to 
astonish the more it is seen into. When ideas have made their 
home in France they translate themselves fast enough into action. 
But they-win this right of domicile very slowly. The genius of 
the French aims at expression, at form or verbal eloquence; and 
in form they succeed to admiration. Thought, on the other hand, 
whether in the shape of poetry or philosophy, makes a demand 
upon them to which they are commonly far from equal. Original 
ideas they suspect and dislike. Foreign literatures they seldom 
know anything about until rendered, with inevitable loss, into the 
Parisian dialect. Nevertheless, we might search to little purpose 
among their writers for a vein of philosophy which others have 
not worked before them. Add to this intense conservatism of 
even the most secular-minded layman that distrust of originality 
which clerics, busy about much serving, cannot overcome without 
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an heroic effort, and it will appear that the French priesthood, 
strong in their esprit de corps, must be as recalcitrant to new ideas, 
even though true ideas, as they are obstinate in defending their 
entrenched camp on the lines laid down for them. 

“The distinct quality of this literature,” said J. K. Huysmans, 
describing the French Catholic style, “ was a steadfast unchange- 
ableness in ideas and language.” It “could not grapple with the life 
of the day, or give back to sight and touch the simplest appearance 
whether of persons or things”; it “had not even mastered the 
tones of Rousseau, but fell back on Bossuet and Bourdaloue”: it 
was “a frozen style, without personality and incapable of vigour” ; 
in the hands of les dévotes and les prédicateurs, it had become as 
dead as Ciceronian Latin. There is much more of a criticism no 
less scathing than just in the pages from which I have taken 
these sentences almost at a venture. What does that condemna- 
tion of whole libraries mean? It means, reply the young Catholics 
and the Americans along with them, that the faithful are im- 
prisoned in the past, and that Religion so held up to the world 
can exert but little influence, for it throws out only the feeblest 
ray of the divine light which is within it.* 

To break the spell a violent remedy was needed. It came in 
the form of a biography which the French clergy could not escape 
reading, and which was American not only in its political ideas, 
but in its remarkable adaptation of the spirit of mysticism to 
modern life and circumstances. 

Isaac Hecker, a man of rare human qualities, who charmed even 
those he did not convince by the sweetness and candour of his 
disposition, was born in New York, December 18th, 1819. German 
by descent, and largely, also, by his delight in abstract ideas, no 
less than by the religious temper which he showed from early days, 
he was brought up a Methodist, amid hard work and with little 
education except such as he could get for himself. He was, 
emphatically, a self-made man. Studying Kant while he was 
kneading at the dough-trough, and acquainted with poverty all 
round him, at fourteen he began to practice as a social reformer. 
But in his own thoughts he was a contemplative, and he fell into 
states of waking trance, which lead him, at two-and-twenty, to join 
the Brotherhood of Brook Farm, described, or rather transfigured 
by Hawthorne, to his own peculiar purpose, in The Blithedale 
Romance. He stayed there only a few months ; and then, passing 
through the Valley of Vision, almost without comrade or friend, 
made his submission in 1844 to the Catholic Church. His 
thoughts and motives are explained with striking power, as well as 
an untutored simplicity, in the Journal written at that time 
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and discovered after his death. From New York he went to St. 
Trond, in Belgium, took the monastic vows in the Order of 
Redemptorists, and was ordained priest in London by Cardinal 
Wiseman. In 1857 he quitted this congregation under circum- 
stances-which have been a good deal discussed, but which reflect on 
him no sort of blame or betoken aught save an enthusiasm for 
preaching to Americans in their own way. He was urged at Rome 
by Propaganda and Pius IX. to found a society on the lines of 
this conception, and did so by establishing the Order of St. Paul. 

In the year 1872, after long and successful missionary labours, the 
good man, who had treated himself from his youth up with great 
austerity, entered on a period of illness, which lasted down to his 
death in December, 1888. Physicians advised much travelling; and 
Hecker went about all over Europe, visited Egypt and the Holy Land, 
was occasionally in Rome, and thus had opportunities of watching 
the fate and fortunes of Catholicism abroad. It seemed to him at a 
low ebb, chiefly through certain grave aberrations of method and 
lack of wisdom in construing the signs of the times. He wrote his 
thoughts down, submitted them to cardinals, priests, and laymen, 
found not a little agreement, though his attempt at diagnosis im- 
plied the necessity of changes all along the line, and finally put 
the whole into print under the title of The Church and the Age. 
But his spiritual experiences were embodied in the Life, written by 
Father Elliott—his intimate friend and an old Federal soldier 
present at Gettysburg—whose volume, translated into French, with 
a preface by M. l’Abbé Klein, is now the centre of interest.* 

Not, one would allow, without reason. It is an example and a 
pleading. M. Dufresne, of Geneva, declares boldly : “To me Father 
Hecker is the type, not merely of the American, but of the modern 
priest—of the priest whom the Church requires if she is to make 
good the losses inflicted by Protestantism and unbelief.” M. 
Klein drives the moral home with a fervour entirely French and 
bordering on exaggeration. “Is there another,” he asks, after 
describing the mission, as he conceives it, of this Apostolic 
man, “who in our century and in the province of Religion has em- 
braced in his actions and his studies a field of operations so vast ?” 
But even Cardinal Newman wrote, “His name will ever be in 
honour in the Church as a great benefactor of Catholicism.” 
Archbishop Ireland calls him “the ornament and jewel of the 
American priesthood.” Cardinal Gibbon declares him “a provi- 
dentiai agent for the spread of the Catholic faith in our country.” 


* This translation abridges and omits, and in some very serious points has fallen 
into error. It cannot be relied on as giving the sense of the original, which must 
always be consulted. See M. Coppinger’s valuable strictures in La- Polémique 
Frangaise sur la Vie du Pére Hecker,” Paris and Rouen, 1898. 
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And M., Klein brings us back to the question which is dividing 
French schools and ecclesiastical parties, by affirming that Isaac 
Hecker is a “ great and universal pioneer of the Church” on her 
journey towards the future. 

If, now, we enquire how this may be, the answer falls into several 
distinct portions. M. Maignen denies that there is anything original 
in Hecker ; at any rate, he says, “ What is new in hin is not true”; 
and we must call down upon him an anathema as quickly as pos- 
sible. I would suggest an alternative. Let those who wish to take 
in at a glance the Paulist position read Chapter XXVII. of the Life 
of Cardinal Manning, by Mr. Purcell. They will not imagine that 
between Manning and Hecker a conspiracy had been formed to 
treat in their respective private “ Journals” of the same subject in 
almost identical language. Yet the resemblance is exact even in 
details, while the principles of the spiritual life, as drawn out by 
one and the other, might have proceeded from a single mind. 
Thus—to take a few instances, but these of paramount authority— 
they are agreed in maintaining “the ‘State’s incompetence in 
spirituals”; they exalt the action of the Holy Spirit and view in 
the light thereof the whole “external” form of the Church; they 
reverence vows, but for themselves and those like-minded with them, 
they prefer serious engagements not marked with that solemnity ; 
they look upon Religious Orders and discuss their relation to our 
modern world almost from the same angle; they set a high 
estimate, appealing to their own experience, on the virtues to be 
found among many who, by accident of birth, are outside the 
Visible Communion ; and they take the moral, civic, and human 
temper of their respective nations as a ground on which to build 
up the Christian character.* 

The keynote of the new congregation of St. Paul was liberty. 
Father Hecker said, “ Man’s life in the secular and natural order of 
things is marching towards freedom and personal independence ; 
and that is a radical change.” We understand him, if our French 
friends in the sacristy do not. Everyone sees that Democracy has. 
loosened the ancient ties ; there is no way of perpetuating serfdom, 
or even of keeping the classes apart; use and wont are taking on 
them a fresh significance, and at seventeen the rising generation is. 
emancipated. What, then, shall the clergy do, if they would bring 
back into nave and aisles the millions who have forsaken them ? 
Stay in your sanctuary, your confession-box, your cloister, and see 
whether they will come to you. Teach your children their prayers 
at school; when they leave school they will drop the prayers. 
Lead them to Mass and Vespers; as soon as they are too big for 
leading they fal] back into the heathen multitude. We want 
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Church filled with laymen. But nearly all our present action is 
at the centre, and few laymen keep in touch with the centre. 
Religion, to say it in a word, has grown fixed, stationary, and 
domesticated ; while modern life goes upon wheels, is nomadic, and 
socially disintegrating. ‘“ Freedom and personal independence— 
a radical change!” M. Taine sharpens and points the moral. 
“The Christian spirit,” he says, “in the clergy of France” —he 
might have said in the clergy everywhere—“ is more fervent than 
before, but in the world it has become cold.” * We are running no 
small risk of lapsing into a religious society composed of clergy, 
women, and children, with the merest sprinkling of grown-up men. 

It is remarkable that Taine, Father Hecker, and Cardinal 
Manning unite in prescribing the same medicine for this frightful 
disease. Taine’s language is so emphatic and so brief that I cannot 
deny myself the advantage of quoting him textually. It is the 
American Crusade, religious, political, social, in a sentence. “La 
pente est raide du mauvais coté, et, pour enrayer, pour remonter 
la pente, il faut que le jeune homme, prenant en main la condurte 
de sa propre vie, sache vouloir par lui-méme, et persévérer dans sa 
volonté.” + 

That is to pluck safety out of the heart of danger. Independence 
without self-control is anarchy. The French system, by giving no 
scope for self-control, fails to provide against the day of indepen- 
dence, and anarchy follows. Science, literature, democracy, 
socialism, and the religious unrest of the few warn us that we are 
entering on a period the like of which mankind have never hitherto 
known. “It appears to me,” said Joseph de Maistre, in 1819—and 
he will not be suspected of disloyal tendencies,—“ that every 
genuine philospher must choose between these alternatives : either 
a new religion is about to be formed, or Christianity will be renewed 
in some extraordinary manner.”{ 

Philosophers, on the whole, have long since given up the pros- 
pect of a new religion. But materialism, after a fair trial, is dying. 
Round us on every side a movement is perceptible, which neither 
Bentham, nor Comte, nor Huxley, could have foreseen. The 
mystic reigns in literature; he is preparing his assault on life. 
When M. Taine, a confirmed disciple of the school which explains 
man by nerves and tissues, proclaimed that the free youth must 
practise self-control, did he think it could be done by resolution 
without a Divine Power behind it? Hardly, for Taine himself has 
written, “ Neither philosophic reason, nor the cultivation of art and 
letters, nor the code of honour—not any administration, or any 
government, will atone for the service” rendered by Christianity 
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to civilized mankind. “The old Gospel,” he concludes, “be its 
present clothing what it may, is still the best auxiliary of the 
social instinct.”* Father Hecker, interpreting this vague language, 
believed that freedom must be sanctified by a fresh outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, and a submission as complete as willing to the 
ordinances of the Church. 

These things are not incompatible. The American experience 
proves that to be a fact which men brought up in Church and 
State under the Code Napoléon find it so difficult to believe. Their 
trust is all in delegation; in a programme sent down from head- 
quarters ; in an authority which prescribes, originates, and realizes 
itself ubiquitously in every single act of every man, woman, and 
child that has been baptized. M. Maignen and his friends mistake 
the function of government, as in Paris, so in Rome. But even as 
regards theology their contention is unfounded. “It is hardly 
necessary to argue out so plain a point,” wrote Cardinal Newman ; 
“it is individuals, and not the Holy See, that have taken the 
initiation and given the lead to the Catholic mind. Indeed, it is 
one of the reproaches urged against the Roman Church that it has 
originated nothing, and has only served as a sort of remora or 
break in the development of doctrine. And it is an objection 
which I really embrace as a truth; for such I conceive to be the 
main purpose of its extraordinary gift.” 

But if Rome, and the Hierarchy as such—the executive, let us 
call it, from this point of view—do serve chiefly as a test, or stan- 
dard, rather than as originating new moulds in which to pour out 
the Christian spirit—and this in matters of doctrine—it is equally 
certain that individuals, not officials, have founded religious orders, 
undertaken vast and progressive works of charity, and hit upon 
the methods of dealing with social problems from age to age. Not 
delegation but inspiration has been the miraculous force of St. 
Benedict or St. Francis; and why should we imagine that force to 
be spent? The peculiar gift of authority, on the other hand, is a 
kind of supernatural selection whereby it winnows out the imper- 
fect human element, and builds up the divine into its abiding 
organism. We may also remark that these new forms spring up, 
for the most part, amid the struggles of races, religions, philo- 
sophies, and social interests. France itself affords a striking 
example. Had the old system not found a hard master in the 
Revolution and seen its efforts come to naught under conditions 
which it was never able to manipulate, the ideas now known as 
American would not have crossed the Atlantic. But the move- 
ment of the world—German thought, English expansion, American 
enterprise—cannot be restrained within such narrow channels ; 
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nor can the life of the French people, affected more and more, 
despite their self-absorption, by influences which neither Legitimist, 
Republican, nor Imperialist has had any share in creating. 

The Latin experiment is coming to an end. If Rome were 
simply Latin, it would be coming to an end likewise. It would 
lose its hold upon the intellect and character of those in every 
nation who guide the course of things; it would shrivel up into a 
memory, or be entombed like a fossil in the depths of the past, 
But, as again Cardinal Newman remarks, “Catholicity is not only 
one of the notes of the Church, but, according to the divine pur- 
pose, one of its securities.”"* When Leo XIII. was addressing the 
Slavs, whom he is anxious to keep or to bring within the pale of 
his jurisdiction, he said to them, “ Be Roman; I do not ask you to 
be Latin”; and he left to them their own liturgy in their native 
tongue. He has done as much, or more, on behalf of the Oriental 
Christians. And he is watching with keen interest the ebb and 
flow of ideas, social or religious, or both, among those Americans 
who, at length, seem destined to make the English spirit an open 
instead of a sealed volume to races bred up in the classic and coercive 
tradition of which Napoleon was the last great figure. Nay, it was 
his chosen Legate, Cardinal Satolli, who, in a memorable address at 
Chicago, put forward the Book of the Gospels and the American 
Constitution as furnishing a complete charter of human life. 

The Church, indeed, is not national, nor can be, but inter- 
national. If the conditions of life everywhere are ceasing to be 
what they were when Latin discipline suited them, it does not 
follow that the undiluted American type will prevail in countries 
which possess a literature of their own, remember their past with 
pride, and in their very language find a charm which will be 
always incommunicable where it is not spoken. Father Hecker, 
be the immediate issue of these controversies what it may, has 
brought his message to the French clergy. He has made an 
entrance into their thoughts with an almost impetuous violence, 
compelling them to be aware of a way unlike their own in which 
the Catholic doctrines are applicable to centuries and peoples not 
classic but modern. It is,in the strong words which Cardinal 
Manning has left on record, “A doom of death to the human 
element of the Christian Church,” if only for this reason, as 
showing how variously that element may be combined with what 
is superhuman.t When Father Hecker says that “the Latin- 
Celtic races are characterized by hierarchical, traditional, and 
emotional tendencies,” he is giving expression to a formula which 
admits of careful shading, but which, thanks to its edge and 
epigrammatic power, will not be forgotten. When, moreover, he 


* Apologia, p. 265. + Purcell, IT., p. 791. 
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insists on the “rational element” as arriving at great perfection in 
the Teutonic and Saxon races, who are as full of energy as they 
are inclined to mysticism and the cultivation of the inward life, it 
is no answer to tell him that medieval and cloistered saints have 
been mystics, or to boast of the philosophy which does honour to 
Italian genius in St. Anselm and St. Thomas Aquinas. For the 
philosophy of the Schools has too often sunk into a verbal routine ; 
and the saints he would see raised up are especially those who 
must live and earn their daily bread “in busy marts, in counting- 
houses, in workshops, in homes, and in the varied relations that 
form human society,” as it is now carried forward. On this path 
it is that for him the religious idea becomes a social idea. But in 
thus expounding it he takes for granted the whole of Catholicism. 
“The Catholic Church,” he maintains, “is the most democratic 
system that has existed on this earth.” He delighted in upholding 
“ man’s natural capacity to govern himself”; and, by a stroke pecu- 
liarly American, would point out the sameness of principles which 
ran between the Constitution of the United States and those 
chapters in the Council of Trent, where Calvin, with his “total 
depravity,” is condemned, while natural and civic virtues are 
admitted, even in fallen man, prior to the gift of the supernatural. 
But, he went on boldly to declare, “the spirit of an age, rightly 
interpreted, is the breath of the Almighty”; and who could ques- 
tion that “God’s will in this age is to lead men to serve Him in a 
spirit of rational freedom ?”* He was, then, a believer in evolu- 
tion, as regards the circumstances under which men must deliver 
and receive the Christian message. He, personally, did not con- 
cern himself much with the development of doctrine, and not at 
all with Bible criticism; neither was he learned in the dogmas and 
history of Buddhists, Moslems, or Hindus. I imagine, neverthe- 
less, that he would have listened with pleasure to his friend, Arch- 
bishop Keane, at Chicago, when that accomplished and devout 
scholar drew attention to the converging lines in all the great 
religions of the world that led up to Christ. He would have said 
that it must be so, if Providence leaves not mankind utterly to their 
own devices ; and in St. Paul’s preaching “in the midst of Mars’ 
Hill” he would have discovered a text for the giant city of the 
West and its Congress of Religions,—* Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” Development so understood 
is, we must affirm, not “ indifference,” but one further stage of our 
journey towards a Divine synthesis. It is that philosophy which 
Cardinal Newman has drawn out in a volume never likely to be 
superseded—a growth from principles committed to the Church’s 
keeping, in accordance with the rule or “analogy” of the Faith, 
* The Church and the Age, p. 148. 
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and, at last, a larger and deeper apprehension of “the word of 
life” which was from the beginning. If any French doctors, like 
M, Maignen, are not prepared to welcome it, let them first refute 
Clement of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, St. Vincent 
of Lerins, and the Vatican Council itself, and then, doubtless, 
Archbishop Keane will prove an easy prey and an unresisting 
victim to their erudite arguments. 

Of course it is possible in assailing the spirit of routine to make 
mistakes. Language may fall into excess, propositions require 
safeguards, and interests dear to large provinces of Christendom 
appear to beimperilled. Father Hecker did not pretend to lay down 
the law. He never did say, he never would have said, that liberty 
needs no guidance, or the inward life no seal from authority. Did 
he submit to Catholicism on any other ground save this, that in 
its direction, its sacraments, its pastors, he had found such a seal ? 
Writing down his thoughts and experiences from early youth on 
things hard to be understood—the spiritual warfare, the touches 
of grace, the communications from the unseen which he could not 
help fancying were held out to him—it would be wonderful had 
this imperfectly trained solitary escaped, like a master in Israel, 
the gins and pitfalls that are thickly strewn over an enchanted 
ground. But all that is really beside the question. 

What we are now considering is the future. It would appear 
that Rome has something precious to offer it; and that the English 
and Teutonic peoples do not come to that bargain with empty 
hands. If authority be indispensable where tradition is to be 
upheld—if history cannot be blotted out, and union is the safe- 
guard of dogma; yet the Northern nations, founding themselves 
on old and undoubted Catholic principles, have alone understood 
how to combine social freedom with stable institutions, and that 
is the gift which they now would make to the Latin world. 
On the other hand, Napoleon’s ambitious and overweening formula 
is no part of Catholicism; it has done nothing but restore the 
Pagan State and war against Religion with a meanness of spite 
and smallness of tyranny that stamp its origin on every act it per- 
petrates. A Government so constituted cannot endure free schools, 
or free priests, or free association. It is bold with the cowardly, 
and shrinks whenever a man can be found to face it. Unhappily 
the same temper has infected some French churchinen ; they, too, 
would have authority do everything, and the individual sit down 
and fold his hands till he is bidden to march. These “Catholics 
of the armchair,” as one styles them indignantly, “who are not 
even reactionaries,’ know how to be intolerant when the least stir 
is made about them. Even M. Zola regards with scorn their acrid 
imbecillity, and prefers to it la belle tranquillité souriante des 
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prélats romains, who, if they diplomatize and watch the sky, at 
least have inherited “a more humane religion, less narrow, and 
not so entangled in endless controversies.”* And Napoleon him- 
self complained of the “sombre fanatical doctrine” in which, 
thanks to his own Imperial Roman politics, the younger clergy of 
France were bred up. It remains to be seen whether freedom 
has not come to them too late. 

But the movement will continue in France and out of France. 
It has too large an influence, its leaders have been too various and 
independent, for the idea which inspires it to be simply without 
substance or truth. Reckon up only the names that in this mere 
fragment of an article we have had occasion to rehearse. They 
might be multiplied from the ranks of Italian, Austrian, German, 
Dutch, and English Catholics, who are throwin; themselves into 
the work of the Apostolate, social and Christian, with a zeal which 
is certainly mounting. But take these alone. Surely it is inconceiv- 
able that the subtle and refined philosophy of which we have all felt 
the charm in Cardinal Newman ; that an experience and outlook as 
wide as that of Cardinal Manning; a mysticism as fervent as that 
whichBurnt With so pure a flame in Father Hecker; a mild yet 

* . @pperuine. wisdom that has made Cardinal Gibbons the leader, 
at this day, of the Sacred College; an energy like Archbishop 
Ireland’s, which rings through the Catholic world; an eloquence 
and learning that, by the confession of all, dignified in Archbishop 
Keane the rector of a promising university; and the zeal for 
light now evident in so many priests and laymen, that all this 
loyal effort should, I will not say, be open to criticism in its use 
of terms, or burdened with the slips and imperfections attending 
on a vast and delicate enterprise, but simply hold no true idea in 
solution, prophecy of no change in our methods, controversial or 
social, leave things as they were, and go out in smoke. The coin- 
cidences, I repeat, are too many and too clearly undesigned. We 
are sensible of a give-and-take between Latins, Celts, Teutons, 
Saxons, which must run its course, and he would not be far wrong 
who should say, with Joseph de Maistre, “There is some great 
unity towards which we are moving with accelerated speed.” Of 
that unity, the Americans—with all their troubles before them 
perhaps—are still, from the nature of their institutions, from their 
place in history, from their march with the sun and towards a 
coming Christendom—like and unlike that which is falling to 
pieces in our sight—the appointed pioneers. Surely our best 
hopes must go with them. 

WILLIAM Barry. 


* Charbonnel, p. 81, quoting from Ze Figaro, December 6th, 1895. 


THE DREYFUS AFFAIR. 


I—M. DE BEAUREPAIRE AND M. DUPUY. 


THE phases of the Dreyfus case succeed one another in startling 
rapidity, but apparently without bringing us nearer to the end. 
Each in turn is only a spring of new sorts of shame for the poor 
French nation. Not to speak of Government, politics, or public 
opinion, the principal institutions of the country have, one by 
one, suffered degradation ; the Press, at least a large section of 
it, which grows more mendacious and shameless every day; the 
Church, which gives its sanction to religious intolerance and is 
mixed up with political scheming; the Army, which in the person 
of its Chiefs has become associated with treachery, forgery, injustice, 
mean cruelty, and oppression ; Justice, when Judges of Assize like 
M. Delegorgue and humbler magistrates* are cajoled or intimidated 
into making their Courts subservient to politics and worser ends ; 
and now the turn has come to the Court of Cassation, the highest 
Criminal Court of the land, the institution which, above others, has 
been doing its duty, and was thought to be thoroughly stable, to find 
itself besmirched by the ridiculous spite of one of its own Pre- 
sidents, given away through the weakness or personal ambition of 
another, and openly humiliated by those to whom it was entitled 
to look for support—the Prime Minister and the Legislature. Nay 
more. What with the apparition of the veiled woman, the apocryphal 
letters to a foreign Sovereign, the scene in the Chamber of 
M. Cavaignac, the arch-dupe, document in hand, duping the 
assembled representatives with the forged preuve absolue of 
Dreyfus’ guilt, the scene in the street, of the “great patriot” 
M. Dérouléde ordering General Roget to march on the Elysée, 
the homage paid to Esterhazy and Henry, the grotesque per- 
formances of M. Delegorgue, and the seriously accepted inanities 


* Esterhazy did speak the truth when he told the Minister of Justice 
that ‘‘ tout le monde ment et se forfait dans ces histoires, militaires comme 
magistrats, gens d’epée comme de robe”: and “qu’on lui donne Vordre d’étre 
pour ou contre moi, la magistrature :rangaise a vraiment dans tout cela un réle 
honteux et ignoble.” 
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of M. de Beaurepaire, official France is fast becoming the laughing- 
stock of Europe. If we would keep our respect for Frenchmen, we 
must look outside the Dreyfus whirlpool, or to those private citizens 
who against long political odds are nobly battling for truth and 
justice. 

To appreciate the developments of the last few weeks, it may be 
well to cast an eye backwards to a somewhat earlier period. But 
for the confession of Henry, followed by his suicide—the confession 
that he, the Chief of the Intelligence Department of the Head- 
quarters Staff of the French Army, had committed forgery in order 
to rivet the charge of treason upon Dreyfus, his brother ofticer— 
there would have been no Revision. Even then the resistance to it 
of the Army Authorities and the political forces behind them was 
unrelenting. Rather than be a party to it, three successive 
Ministers of War resigned—Cavaignac, who had been the public 
sponsor to Henry’s forgery as the absolute proof of Dreyfus’ guilt ; 
Zurlinden, who, in defiance of the Cabinet, laid violent hold of 
Picquart on a charge of forgery; and Chanoine, the perfidious 
one. The Prime Minister, M. Brisson, still continued to insist 
on Revision ; but it cost him his place. He and his Cabinet were 
overthrown, and M. Dupuy reigned in his stead. 

However, the Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassation was 
now fairly seised of the Dreyfus case, and M. Dupuy undertook to 
respect the situation. The Army, he assured the public, did not 
seek to put itself above the law; the community might be con- 
gratnlated upon the case having been removed from the political 
to the judicial sphere ; and the Court would peacefully proceed with 
its work of justice. But before long, symptoms appeared tending to 
throw doubt on the sincerity of these declarations. For instance, 
the Court—and it is to be remembered now and always that the 
Court in question is the highest Court of Criminal Justice in the 
land—had hardly begun to take evidence, sitting in private, before 
it was assailed in the Press with abuse of unspeakable vileness, and 
the Government did not lift a finger to protect it. Then came the 
matter of the secret dossier—the papers accumulated by the forger 
Henry in the Intelligence Department—and wonderful to say, the 
question was raised in the Chamber whether it ought to be 
produced to the Court, as though a revision of the case were 
possible if the papers on which the War Office relied as conclusive 
of Dreyfus’ guilt were not to be communicated to the judges. At 
first it looked as if the dossier was going to be refused absolutely; in 
the end it was produced, in virtue of a compromise, which, perhaps, 
may be best described in French phrase as something tristement 
curieux. The Supreme Court, it seems, could not be trusted with 
the document, but might be permitted—under proper military safe- 
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guards—to look at it; so a gallant captain in full uniform was told 
off to bring it to the Court in the morning, keep guard over it 
during the day, and at night return it to the War Office archives, 
or, may we say, the War Office factory—the factory which turned 
out the celebrated forgery in connection with which the names of 
General de Pellieux anc M. Cavaignac, Minister of War, will be for 
ever remembered, and which is the chosen receptacle for the 
dossier Dreyfus with its thousand documents, of which—if “the 
man of the Staff” Commandant Esterhazy speaks with authority— 
nearly 600 are forgeries. It has only to be added that M. Dupuy 
having produced this dossier, warranted, according to his supporters, 
to contain convincing proof of Dreyfus’ guilt, now invites the 
Chamber to accept its production as proof of his own impartiality. 

Then came the episode of M. de Beaurepaire. This gentleman 
was President of the Civil Chamber of the Court of Cassation, * 
therefore, of very high judicial rank, but having nothing to do 
with what was going on in the Criminal Chamber ; he was for this 
reason, and because the proceedings were being conducted within 
closed doors, as ignorant of them as the man in the street. But 
he could use his position to pick up the tittle-tattle of the lobby 
from the lamplighter, the doorkeeper, and the military detective 
whom the War Office had been pleased to post there, none of whom 
had ever been allowed to enter the Court itself. He could cellect 
the grievances of generals, who, after having signed their deposi- 
tions, complained to him that in the course of their examination 
they had been asked some awkward questions, and that the judges, 
in having to decide between two parties, had heard both of them, 
and even put the testimony of Picquart into the balance against the 
testimony of Us, the generals. Then he could pass on anonymous 
and other communications which were addressed to him as the 
accredited organ of “public opinion,” and even a document 
containing scandalous imputations on a judge, which a little 
enquiry would have shown him to be a forgery. But M. de Beau- 
repaire did not attempt to sift or verify himself these allegations 
and documents: he simply dished them up day after day for the 
Minister of Justice and for the Fress, and contented himself with 
asking whether they did not show gross partiality in his colleagues. 
At the same time, it is but fair to say that he made little or no- 
pretence to justice in his proper person ; he openly declared him- 
self a vehement Anti-Revisionist ; he had the decency to vacate his 
seat on the Bench, and forthwith passed on to the paid staff of 


* The Cour de Cassation is divided into three Chambers: 1. The Criminal 
Chamber ; 2, The Civil Chamber; 3, The Chamber of Requétes ; each with a 
President of its own. In addition over all the three Chambers, numbering 
forty-nine, is a First President, M. Mazeau. 
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one of the most scurrilous of Parisian newspapers, where, no doubt, 
he has found his proper place. 

And how were these dirty missiles received by M. Dupuy’s 
Government? Were the slanders scouted? Was the slanderer 
brought to account? Oh,no. Such charges must be solemnly 
investigated ; must be referred to a Judicial Commission ; and the 
Judges of the Bench must be called upon to defend themselves, 
and to answer one by one the comments which the critics of the 
lobby—the lamplighter, the doorkeeper, the military detective 
aforesaid—might think fit to pass on justice as administered by 
the Supreme Court of France. A Judicial Commission accord- 
ingly was appointed, to consist of M. Mazeau (the First President) 
and two Judges; but, without waiting for their Report, M. Dupuy 
deposited a projet de loi, applying to all future cases, but also retro- 
actively to the Dreyfus Revision case now pending, the effect of 
which—so far as it need be here stated—would be that after the 
Criminal Chamber should have completed the taking of the 
evidence, the case would be taken out of their hands, and trans- 
ferred to the United Court of the three Chambers. Well, M. 
Mazeau and the two other Judicial Commissioners investigated 
the complaints of M. de Beaurepaire, heard all his witnesses, also 
the Judges, and reported that they had found nothing to cast a 
doubt upon the good faith and honour of the Judges; but that in 
the present state of public feeling—that is, the Criminal Chamber 
having been so grossly calumniated outside—it might be plus sage 
if the adjudication of the case were, as proposed by the Government 
Bill, to be transferred to the full Court of the three Chambers, 
(whichtwould be presided over by M. Mazeau). Thus the Judicial 
Commission sheltered itself behind the political wisdom of the 
Government, and in turn the Government took refuge in the 
Judicial Commission ; for M. Dupuy was able to disclaim any im- 
putation on the Criminal Chamber, and to take credit for proposing 
nothing more than what had been recommended by the First 
President of the Court himself and his two brother Judges. 
The Government proposal was then referred in due course to 
a Parliamentary Committee. They reported, unanimously, that 
the Criminal Chamber was cleared of all suspicion of unfairness, 
and by a majority of nine to two against the Government Bill, 
the two dissentients commending it as a matter of policy, the 
others strongly reprobating it as a loi de circonstance et d’ex- 
ception, essentially “dictatorial and revolutionary.” The Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, persevered ; brought the measure before the 
Chamber, and carried it by 332 to 216, the speaking against it being 
left to two Socialists and one Radical. The fate of the Bill now 
depends on the action of the Senate, which, however, it appears, will 
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also acquiesce in it. It is now rumoured that the Government medi- 
tates a further step. M. Mazeau is the Procureur-General, and on 
him it would devolve in due course, after the completion of the 
evidence, at the public hearing to present the case to the Court for 
adjudication, just as he did at the preliminary hearing. It is 
given out, and not denied, that the Government intend to remove 
M. Mazeau from his office, and replace him by M. Guérin, who was 
Minister of Justice in M. Dupuy’s Cabinet of ’94, when Dreyfus 
was condemned. 

The latest act in the drama is the death of M. Faure, the 
President of the Republic, and the election of M. Loubet. What 
will be M. Loubet’s attitude towards the Dreyfus case is not 
yet certain. His election has been violently resented by M. de 
Beaurepaire and the League of the Patrie Frangaise, who, having 
of late had it all their own way with M. Dupuy, thought 
themselves masters of the situation and entitled to an extreme 
Anti-Revisionist of their own type. On the other hand; M. 
Loubet might have put his foot down, and announced that 
he would have the Dreyfus difficulty settled and done with 
once for all, and in the only proper way, by Revision, and that he 
would not allow any interference with the Court of Cassation ; but 
in that case he would have had to exercise his prerogative of choos- 
ing a new Ministry. This he has not done. He has declined to 
accept M. Dupuy’s formal démission, and for the present, there- 
fore, M. Dupuy is left in command, and free to press his Bill 
through the Senate. But the situation may change, if, as seems 
not unlikely, the supporters of M. Dupuy, who are even more 
Anti-Republican than they are Anti-Revisionists, overdo their 
repugnance to M. Loubet and create public disturbance. The 
collapse of the “Patriots” would go far to relieve the United 
Chambers from the pressure of outside interference, and would 
improve the prospect of obtaining justice from that Court. 


I now propose to offer some observations on this Bill itself. 

Here then is a criminal case in the hands of the Highest Criminal 
Court of the land. The Court has already held a preliminary 
enquiry and a public hearing, at which they determined that 
justice required the question of Revision to be entertained tnd 
examined into. Since then, for the last three months, they have 
made elaborate enquiry, and have completed the evidence ; and all 
that remains to be done is that the case should be argued in open 
Court on the evidence, and adjudicated. Suddenly the Prime 
Minister steps in, and with all the political force he can command, 
presses the Legislature to order that the Court shall proceed no 
further, but shall be merged in another and larger Court, which 
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shall henceforth deal with the case.* It is ridiculous to pretend 
that this proposal did not arise out of the circumstances of the 
Dreyfus case, or that this is not a special law for the Dreyfus 
case. It is even probable that the novel procedure will end, 
as it has begun, with the Dreyfus case. But supposing it is 
followed in future cases: those future cases have not yet been 
begun; this is already part-heard. That the proposal is a 
public affront to the judges concerned goes without saying, 
the more so that they are to be displaced after gross charges 
have been preferred against them, and found baseless. But 
of course the offence is much more than a personal one aftect- 
ing the individual judges. The Government have, through the 
Legislature, interfered with the Justiciary, the Highest Criminal 
Court of the land, when in the actual discharge of its functions. 
That the independence of the Judicature is essential to Justice, 
that it is the note which distinguishes civilization from barbarism, 
that it is a possession beyond price to any country, and which in 
every country that enjoys it has been won only by the struggle 
of centuries, and has been sealed by the biood of many martyrs 
—all this every schoolboy is taught to believe but; the French 
Premier affects either not to know it, or to be ready to give it 
away. “Brave words, gentlemen, but a statesman has to act and deal 
with the actual. I deny that the law is exceptional; but if it is so, it 


* It may interest lawyers to compare the old and the new law. 


OLD Law. 

Article 445.—1. En cas de recevabilité, si l’affaire n’est pas en ctat, la cour 
procédera directement, ou par commissions rogatoires 4 toutes enquétes sur le 
fond, confrontations, reconnaissances d’identité, interrogatoires et moyens propres 
a mettre la vérité en évidence. 

2. Lorsque l’affaire sera en état, sila cour reconnait qu’il peut étre procédé A 
de nouveaux débats contradictoires, elle annulera les jugements ou arréts et tous 
actes qui feraient obstacle a la révision ; elle fixera les questions qui devront étre 
posées et renverra les accusés ou prévenus, selon les cas, devant une cour ou un 
tribunal autre que ceux qui_auraient primitivement connu de l’affaire. 

New Law. 

Article unique.—Les deux premiers paragraphes de lArticle 445 du Code 
d’instruction criminelle sont remplacés par les dispositions suivantes : En cas de 
recevabilité, la chambre criminelle statuera sur la demande en révision si l'affaire 
est en état.—Si l’atfaire n’est pas en état, la chambre criminelle procédera directe- 
ment ou par commissions rogatoires 4 toutes enquétes sur le fond, confrontations, 
reconnaissances d’identité et moyens propres 4 mettre la vérité en évidence. 
Aprés la fin de Pinstruction, il sera alors statué par les chambres réunies de la Cour 
de Cassation. Lorsque l’affaire sera en état, si la chambre criminelle, dans le cas 
du paragraphe 1** ci-dessus, ou les chambres réunies, dans le cas du paragraphe 2, 
reconnaissent qu'il peut étre procédé 4 de nouveaux débats contradictoires, elles 
annuleront les jugements ou arréts et tous actes qui feraient obstacle ala révision; 
elles fixeront les questions qui devront étre posées et renverront les accusés ou 
prévenus, selon les cas, devant une cour ou un tribunal autre que ceux qui auront 
primitivement connu de l’affaire. 
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is because the circumstances are exceptional. The circumstances of 
the Dreyfus case are, you know, so very peculiar. And I deny that 
the law is dictatorial; but if it is, the dictation comes not from me,. 
but from the Judicature.” Such were the excuses actually offered 
by M. Dupuy to the Chamber, and he was seconded by the Minister 
of Justice calling upon the members to “recollect their Consti- 
tuencies.” As if every magistrate in France who is worthy of the 
name does not feel that his hands have been weakened and him- 
self slighted by this Bill! As if those that are unworthy will not 
take to heart the lesson that it will be as well for them, too, to 
have some regard to what is going on outside their Court, and not 
to let’ the justice which they administer be too unpopular! As if 
Europe may not be pardoned for holding French justice cheap, if 
this is the value which they see put upon it by French Statesmen 
and French Legislatures ! 

Again, here was a case essentially a judicial one—a question 
whether a certain officer was guilty or not guilty of selling secret 
military documents to a foreign Power; a question, if ever there 
was one, for the “dry light ” of justice: in the first instance, military 
justice. In its original form the case had nothing to do with 
politics, though from the first the Anti-Semites indecently exulted 
over the “traitor” being a Jew; and as to the court-martial that 
condemned Dreyfus, for more than a year the entire public 
acquiesced in the sentence without suspicion, and even now many 
of those who do not doubt that the condemnation was both 
unlawful and unjust, and who have no words bad enough 
for Mercier and Henry who brought it about, are ready to. 
believe that the officers of the court-martial, in acting as. 
they did, may have made an honest mistake. But it 
was when the proceedings were subsequently called in ques-. 
tion by public opinion outside that the flood-gates of politics were. 
opened; then the Army with its esprit de corps, the Anti-Semites, 
the Clericals, the Royalists, the Boulangists and Anti-Republicans of 
every shade burst in and overwhelmed justice—each party acting 
for its own party purpose, but all joining in giving a fierce support 
to the vindictive policy of the Staff, who sought only to screen 
themselves. And as the passions of the people were constantly 
lashed up by the Press, as Minister after Minister pledged himself, . 
as party divisions were taken again and again on the subject in the 
Chamber and in the Senate, and as at the General Elections. 
Dreyfusards and Anti-Dreyfusards contended for the suffrages of 
the constituencies, a vast multitude of persons came to be com- 
mitted as Revisionists or Anti-Revisionists, many without know- 
ledge of the merits of the case, many also against their better 
knowledge. An opportunity indeed presented itself in the pro-. 
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ceedings against Esterhazy to recall the case within its proper 
judicial bounds. But the history of that court-martial is enough 
to show that it was now too late to expect honourable or truth- 
ful dealing with this subject from French officers when acting 
under the eyes of the present Headquarters Staff. From that date 
until the death of Henry, the judicial case of Dreyfus was 
weltering in political confusion, with unspeakable harm to the 
entire community. Henry’s forgery, confessed by the forger 
himself, as we have said, made Revision an obvious and impera- 
tive necessity, and the case passed into the hands of the Supreme 
Criminal Court; and whatever tumult might still be going on 
outside, the judicial work was calmly proceeding within. Har- 
bour seemed almost within sight. But now M. Depuy, the Prime 
Minister of France, charged with the interests of his country, 
has undone all this: once more he has turned the judicial into 
a political question; and, appealing to political passion, has per- 
suaded the Chamber, probably by this time the Senate also, to 
withdraw the case from the Court which is seised of it and to sub- 
mit it to another. It was bad enough that hitherto politicians 
should have contended whether or not the case should go to a 
court of justice for revision, but now they are directly interfering 
with a Court which is actually sitting, and are re-composing it to 
suit their political schemes. And observe: this time the Chamber 
will not be able to plead that it was duped by a Cavaignac 
parading a forged document, or that it was called upon, by credu- 
lous or astute generals, to accept as conclusive the unknown con- 
tents of a secret dossier, or that it was mystified by the dread of 
international complications; this time it acts with its eyes open ; 
it is dealing with a purely domestic question, and has before it in 
print the text of all that M. de Beaurepaire’s witnesses could allege 
or invent against the Court, and of the findings of the Judicial 
Commission and the Parliamentary Commiitee that the charges 
were calumnies, and that the good faith of the Court was un- 
stained. 


And now what were the motives which led to the introduction of 
the Bill? Perhaps this question can best be answered by another. 
Who were the majority who voted for M. Dupuy’s Bill in the 
Chamber? M. Dupuy, on becoming Prime Minister, announced 
his intention of governing by means of a Republican majority. 
But the majority who passed this Bill owed its strength to a large 
number who were not Republicans—they might rather be called 
Anti-Republicans—a miscellaneous body, comprising Anti-Semites, 
Clericals, Royalists, Boulangists, Ralliés, &c. Again, ostensibly, 
the Bill purports to be a measure of general improvement in the 
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administration of criminal justice. But the majority who voted for 
it are not exactly what would be called zealous legal reformers. 
What they are and have been is Anti-Revisionist. It is they and 
their followers who throughout have set themselves to stifle the 
truth and shut out the light; who, placing the Army above the 
Law, have from the first, fought against Revision; who, when 
Revision became inevitable, strove to nullify it by poisoning the 
public mind with charges of corruption against the revising Judges, 
and who, now that calumny has failed and the Judges been proved 
to be beyond suspicion, have contrived this measure of forcible 
interference, which compels the Judges to stop half-way, and 
prohibits them from completing their work of Revision. Such are 
the men on whom, as his servants, or rather as his masters, M. Dupuy 
has relied for the passing of his Bill. They openly boast of it as 
their work. Listen to M. Coppée, their spokesman :— 


‘* Our Parliamentary Government is inert and impotent. If the Patrie Francaise 
had not existed, the Revision law would not have been passed. We are found to 
have largely contributed to it, and this resultis the greatest proof of our utility.” 


Perhaps, after all, the alliance is not so unnatural for M. Dupuy, 
seeing that he was the Premier in ’94, at the time of the Dreyfus 
Court-Martial, and must bear his share in that condemnation. But 
whether or not this personal allowance for the instinct of self- 
preservation is to be made for the Prime Minister of France, 
certain it is that his Bill is essentially a measure of bad faith. He 
declares the Judges exonerated, but acts as if they had been all 
but convicted. He puts the Bill forward as a general reform of 
the Judicature, but, behind, there is only a particular political 
design. He recommends it as a measure of appeasement, but the 
appeasement is that those who keep him in power shall be spared the 
disturbing effects of a genuine Revision. He professes to seek a 
better and more perfect and more impartial Revision ; but what he 
really aims at is that there should be a Political Revision or none at 
all. Ifa leopard cannot change his spots, we may be sure that the 
Anti-Revisionists who created, who carried, this Bill, do not mean 
Revision. How their scheme will work out in detail it is premature 
to say. Perhaps they are not very clear about it themselves. 
Enough for them that the day of revision is adjourned, and that time 
has been gained for creating fresh obstacles, and for the 
chapter of favourable accidents. In the full Court where the 
Judges have been largely recruited from the political ranks 
for political services they hope to find a greater pro- 
portion of Anti-Dreyfusards—if not enough to leaven the 
whole mass, enough to form a nucleus of “stalwarts,” who 


may opportunely protract and counteract, raising protests, 
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starting false issues, calling for fresh evidence from the Criminal 
Chamber, whittling down resolutions, and so forth. Again, on a 
Court numbering forty-nine members, it may be more easy to 
bring “ public opinion” to bear: the calm deliberations of a few 
Judges will be replaced by multitudinous and heated debates in 
which surely politics will have a chance of making themselves felt, 
if not heard. And when it comes to voting, the voting will be a 
plébiscite; the responsibility for the final result will be distributed 
amongst forty-nine individual consciences; and such of these as 
go astray will, we may be sure, not have done so for want of 
sufficient “direction” from the Patrie Frangaise or its organs. “It 
may be too much,” they may say, “to hope that the Court will 
reject the petition for Revision. But if, as our lawyers advise us, 
it is beyond the power of the Court to accept it unreservedly and 
pronounce Dreyfus free, the quashing of the sentence must be 
followed by a reference to another tribunal, and that other tribunal 
means nothing else but a Court-Martial. Surely we may trust to 
our friends in the United Chamber being strong enough to prevent 
the new Court-Martial from being tied down too tightly by the 
conditions of the reference, or being left without an alternative 
but to acquit. If the worst comes to the worst we may rely on 
our Officers. Vive ’ Armée!” So in one way or another the 
Anti-Revisionists hope to succeed, if the Truth be not too strong 
for them. 


It only remains to be considered what is the truth which is to be 
suppressed by the Anti-Revisionists and their Bill. In France—if 
the politicians who for the time have the upper hand can be 
considered to represent France—the view seems to be that the 
truth which would be manifested by Revision is that Dreyfus and 
Picquart are guilty, the one of treason, the other of forgery; but 
that as to the Army (excepting du Paty de Clam, who committed 
«“ fautes dans le service” (perversion of the course of military justice 
by false telegrams), but with a motive constituting “extenuating 
circumstances ”; and excepting Esterhazy, who, with his “incondwite 
habituelle” was really too disreputable, though he had nothing to do 
with the bordereaw and was justly acquitted ; and excepting Henry, 
who forged, but who did so for the sake of his country, and on 
that account receives from his more zealous admirers the title of 
hero and martyr), the conduct of Ministers of War, of the Generals 
of the Staff, of the various Courts-Martial, has been all that is 
honourable and patriotic. But, if this indeed be the truth, why, in 
Heaven’s name, should it be suppressed ? Why should it not be 
brought into the clear light of day, to the honour and glory of 
France and her Army? Why of all persons in the world should 
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the Chiefs of the Army be those to object to Revision? No answer 
has even been given to these questions, except the risk of inter- 
national complications, and this, looking to the attitude of Germany 
and Italy and their willingness to give evidence, is palpably 
incredible. 

But outside France—in every country of Europe: in Austria, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, England, Italy, and not least Russia, 
equally also in the United States—a very different view prevails ; 
indeed, a unanimous conviction, and this conviction, it may he 
said, is not likely to grow weaker, if foreign correspondents in 
Paris are, like the correspondent to the Neue Freie Presse, to be 
expelled from France for commenting on the Dreyfus case with 
observations tendancieuses. According to this consensus of opinion, 
the truth, which is suppressed by the Anti-Revisionists, and would 
be manifested by Revision, is something to the following effect :— 
1. That Dreyfus is innocent. He was not the author of the 
bordereau. At his trial the evidence of the experts could not be 
relied on, and he was really convicted for other supposed acts of 
treason on documents shown to the Court behind his back by the 
Minister of War—such documents being, some forged, others 
irrelevant. Afterwards, overwhelmingly clear evidence came to light 
that it was Esterhazy who had written the borderewu ; but, in spite 
of this, the Staff uphold the condemnation of Dreyfus by means of 
similar documents, some irrelevant, others forged within the War 
Office, and of vamped-up confessions which Dreyfus never made ; 
and rather than have their own misdeeds laid bare, they prefer 
that Dreyfus should remain branded as a traitor and imprisoned 
for life on the desolate Ile du Diable. 2. That Esterhazy was 
the real author of the bordereau. His acquittal was a shameless 
piece of business, now proved to have been corruptly manipulated 
by the War Office. 3. That Zola has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for telling the truth. His conviction, too, was procured 
iniquitously. The prosecuting War Minister closed the mouths of 
official witnesses, whose evidence must have established the defence 
of justification, and the jury was imposed upon by General de 
Pellieux producing what was, in fact, a forged document, purporting 
to be the absolute proof of Dreyfus’ guilt. 4. That Picquart, for 
upholding the honour of the Army and refusing to connive at the 
doings of his Chiefs who were disgracing it, has been relentlessly 
persecuted by the War Office, and has now been for months in 
a military prison on a charge of forgery, a charge trumped up 
after the lapse of two years, and which is as absurd as it is 
false, for Picquart is supposed to have forged in order to support 


a false accusation against a man whom he had never seen or 
heard of. 


10* 
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This, then, or something like this, is what all civilized Europe 
(except France) believes. Germany knows it. 


GopFREY LUSHINGTON. 


II.—1L CASO DREYFUS; OR, THE JESUIT VIEW. 


In the last number of this Review I could only refer in passing to 
a remarkable article, entitled “Ji Caso Dreyfus,’ which appeared 
in the Civilta Cattolica for February 5th, 1898. It was not signed, 
and it professes to be written from the fixed standpoint of this 
journal, which has always been recognized as the official exponent 
of Jesuit opinion. I have been accused of reckless calumny of the 
Jesuit Order, because in my history of the Dreyfus case I pointed 
to it as a mainspring of the affair. I now propose, by way of sub- 
stantiating my opinion, to examine somewhat at length this 
officially authorized exposition. It begins as follows :— 


‘«In the memory of man there was never got up such a hullabaloo over a legiti- 
mate sentence judicially pronounced more than three years before, as has lately 
been raised all over the civilized world about that which has in France condemned 
the traitor Captain Dreyfus to perpetual banishment to the Island of the 
Devil. 

**What has unchained such a tempest all of a sudden? Where is the Molus 
who has let his reins go? The Count de Mun, amidst the applause of the 
Chamber, hinted at the truth in the course of December last, when he spoke in 
veiled language of ‘a mysterious force, of an occult power,’ that has turned France 
topsy-turvy, allin order to vilify the guardians “f her flag. His words called forth 
loud cheers, when he eloquently appealed to his leayers to defend the honour of the 
army against this malignant power ; and the ovation awoke echoesfrom one end of 
the country to the other. 

** The veil was transparent enough. Who did not know the history, open or 
secret, of the traitor Dreyfus? A captain in the French Army and appointed to 
the Etat-Major, of Alsatian origin, he is a Jew by race and—what is more—he is, 
so it is said, a leader in Freemasonry. All the same, it was discovered some three 
years back that he was a common spy, and that he had communicated to a foreign 
Government, which paid him for them, French documents of great military 
importance. Brought before a court-martial and convicted of treason, he was by 
an unanimous vote of the judges condemned to be deported to Guianao. 

** The trial was held in secret. The proof of his treason was presented to his 
defenders in the shape of a bordereau or list, authentic and wholly in his hand- 
writing. But the other documents, still more irrefragable, which constituted 
clear evidence of his guilt, were of such a delicate and ticklish nature that the 
French Government was not able to divulge them without endangering the safety 
of the State. For this reason the judges alone, under pledge of the most absolute 
silence, were made acquainted with them and accorded liberty to examine and 
study them as muchas theyliked. Apart from this necessary secrecy, all the rest 
of the trial was conducted and concluded in accordance with the strictest rules 
of law.” 


There are four points in the above which merit attention. The 
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first is that a certain spirit of levity characterizes the words in 
which the Jesuit editor approaches a question about which most 
good and reflecting persons, not only in France but all over the 
world, already felt the most serious misgivings. The second is the 
rumour, eagerly caught at by him, that Dreyfus was a Freemason, 
whereas he was not. Thirdly, we note the assertion about the 
bordereau. To all who had eyes and ears it had been satisfactorily 
demonstrated three months before that the bordereau was not in 
the handwriting of Dreyfus, but of Esterhazy. Lastly, we must 
particularly notice the conception of a fair trial, as one in which 
closed doors do not suffice, but in which the accused is condemned 
upon documents freely shown to a dozen officers picked at random, 
but withheld from the accused and his counsel, who was one of the 
most upright and loyal members of the French bar. The reason 
of State advanced by a d’Ormescheville or a Ravary is to counter- 
vail all the safeguards of the French military code, which enacts 
severe penalties against such illegalities. The arch-violator of the 
law, Mercier, has up to the last stoutly declined to admit that 
secret evidence was used, and is at least ashamed to publicly con- 
fess his crime. Not so the Civilti Cattolica, which begins by 
frankly avowing and palliating a felony which strikes at the basis of 
modern society. Its political conscience has not advanced beyond 
the lettre de cachet. 
Section 2 of the article begins thus— 


**The brand of treason to his country was thus for ever stamped on the fore- 
head of this misbegotten Hebrew. Nor did the public ever doubt in the least 
that it was deserved, seeing that a court-martial, in which loyalty and honour 
joined hands, had impressed it. And this brand was burned into the brow not of 
Dreyfus only, but of cosmopolite Jews at large. Most painfully of all, its smart 
was felt by the colony of them which dominates France.” 


I have been blamed by English members of the Society of 
Jesus for writing of the Dreyfus trial that in it “the Jesuits 
had secured their victim, their indispensable traitor. “a 
Henceforward, I have said, they could argue “ that Dreyfus being a 
traitor, all Jews were traitors as well.” I think no one who reads 
the Civiltd. Cattolica will dispute my assertion. 

The Jesuit publicist next relates to us how the Jews were 
emancipated in France and given equal rights with other citizens. 
This, he remarks, “was a corollary of the so-called principles of 
1789, the yoke of which was then imposed on the necks of 
Frenchmen.” 

After this subtle tribute to the merits of the ancien régimf, the 
writer proceeds to combine in one sentence two misstatements. 
“ By means of immigration from Germany, their race has increased 
in France, not out of measure indeed, but so much that one already 
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counts 130,000 of them.” It is well known that nearly all Jews 
who have entered France during the last 100 years, the Dreyfus 
family in particular and the Reinachs, are immigrants, and often 
patriotic refugees, from Alsace and Lorraine, and not from Germany 
at all. The last French census also shows that the entire number 
of Jews in France is 75,000, about half of the above estimate. 

There follows an unaccountably over-coloured picture of the 
influence and power of the French Jews. The modicum of truth 
in it is that the Jews, along with the Huguenots, the secular 
victims of the Latin Church, have allied themselves, as it was their 
right and duty to do, with that party in French politics which 
opposed the machinations of the Vatican against the Republic and 
against those principles of liberty, truth, and justice which, until 
yesterday, that form of government symbolized in France. Such 
is the sense which we may attach to the words in which the Civilta 
sums up its reflections on this point, viz., these :— 

** Masonry, mistress of the State, depends servilely upon the Jews; and by 
means of it they hold in their hands the Republic, which for that reason has 
been called Hebraic rather than French.” 

After this approval of the favourite thesis of Drumont, the 
Jesuit organ complacently reproduces an absurd calumny of Edouard 
Demachy, the scoundrel who tried, and tried in vain, to blackmail the 
Rothschilds. It is useful to notice this calumny, because it reveals 
the inner mind of the clerical party in France towards Protestant 
England. 


*“As regards the English occupation of Egypt, it was possible to assure the 
Government of London that a single one of the Jews (? Baron Rothschild) could 
be relied upon to hocus the Press, the Ministers, and the Parliament of France.” 


In asimilar strain of confiding simplicity, M. Drumont announced 
in the Libre Parole of October 15th, 1898, that M. Delcassé’s 


policy of evacuating the Upper Nile was inspired by Mr. Strong 
and myself: 


**Les rodomontades anglaises nous laissent froids, Malhenureusement, elles 
n‘ont pas le méme effet sur Deleassé, qui en remplit ses culottes et dont la politique 
extérieure est dirigée par Conybeare et le gentleman Strong.” 


But we must return to the Civilia Cattolica. After propounding 
seriously the fiction of Drumont that the French Jews own 80 out 
of the 260 milliards of property which there are in France, it pro- 
ceeds to a friendly appreciation of that author's labours. 


‘Tt is true,” it writes, “ that anti-Semitism had already taken vigorous root, but 
it was more economical than political and national. The school of Edward Dru- 
mont, which has waged war most pertinaciously on the Jews, appeared to many to 
lean towards some sort of Socialism rather than towards a Christianity of justice 
and civil right. However, the Dreyfus case proved a lamp which shed the light 


abroad better than all the books, pamphlets, and journalistic articles in the 
world could do,” 
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We shall see presently how the modern Jesuits conceive of a 
christianesimo equo e civile. Meanwhile we must reproduce their 
caricature of an agitation in which all who were participators were 
noble and disinterested men, who had pure justice and the redress 
of a fraudulent iniquity for their aim, and whose action will in 
future generations be surely recognized as the only bright side of 
this miserable episode. It is as follows :— 


‘‘The treason and condemnation of Alfred Dreyfus were regarded by cos- 
mopolite Judaism as a terrible blow falling on all alike. Some steps had to be 
taken to remedy it. But how? Jewish subtlety excogitated the subterfuge of a 
judicial error, which might be feigned to have occurred.” 


Let the reader not forget that our writer has already admitted 
that the Dreyfus verdict was illegally obtained by use of secret 
evidence. He continues thus :— 

* Taking its stand on the revelations made by Rochefort in the Intransigeant, the 
Hebrew Congress held last summer in Basle had for its pretext to discuss the 
recovery of Jerusalem ; but it was really held to hatch the whole conspiracy. 
The Hebrews were joined in it by Protestants of high position, An Israelitish 
syndicate was formed, which raised the millions necessary to the success of so 
difficult an undertaking. Rochefort has affirmed that by October the first four of 
these millions had already been raised, pretty well allin Germany. So far one doe% 
not know how much has been raised in France. More than others the Jew takes 
it for his axiom that pecunie obediunt omnia. . . . One thing is certain, that 
gold flowed in rivulets through the market of venal busy bodies, scribblers, lawyers» 
and journalists of every country. In various styles and all sorts of ways they 
were hired to win regard and public pity for the ‘ innocent victim’ of a trial hurried 
through behind closed doors, for the ‘ martyr confined in the Devil’s Island.’ ” 

Mark how this writer borrows from Drumont his whole explana- 
tion of the Dreyfus agitation, his entire political philosophy ; how 
also he welcomes the fables of a man like Rochefort. And in the 
fourth section of his essay he almost surpasses them in their own 
peculiar style of writing ; for he tilts at what he is pleased to call 
“the Jewish and Judaizing journalism of the two worlds.” He 
tells us of “ the mass of fables, lies, impostures, resorted to” by the 
Dreyfusards ; he weeps over “the foul trick played on the unfortunate 
Major Esterhazy, by way of shifting on to his shoulders the weight 
of Dreyfus’ sins.” He exults in the Major's “ triumphant acquittal 
by the Court-Martial of Jan. 11.” Then he dwells, con amore of 
course, on the “abominable patronage (of Dreyfus) by Emile Zola, 
the filthiest novelist that ever contaminated France”; as if the 
greater number of French romanticists, with Paul Bourget at their 
head, were not now basking in Royalist saloons, as their reward for 
sympathizing with Drumont; and as if a great author’s noble 
championship of truth and right were the less noble by reason of 
faults which characterize them equally with him. 

Zola, we learn, was “in the last resort joined by way of ally by 
the ex-frate, the apostate Hyacinth Loyson.” To the mind of the 
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writer of the Civiltd the whole “ dirty plot,” as he calis it, is clear ; 


and he once more goes to Rochefort for a choice of language in 
which to describe it :— 


‘* Rochefort,” he writes, ‘‘ adverse as he is to all religious faith, summing up the 
obscene history of such heinous wickedness, has ended by defining it as a ‘ great 
conspiracy of anti-Catholic and anti-French interests.’ In this conspiracy Pro- 
testantism has played a leading part, with its Lutherans and Calvinists, Scheurer- 
Kestner, Gabriel Monod, Trarieux, Leblois, and other half-hearted paladins of 
the ignoble Jewish joust. And by way of keeping it going the Anarchists and 
Socialists at last took the field, with a tail of a few Liberalist associations and 
bands of law students from Italy. All this concentration of trickery, perfidies, 
and intrigues opened the eyes of all who were not resolved to keep them shut ; 
and as a consequence public opinion, which the Synagogue had hoped to capture, 
revolted when it looked it in the face and saw it unmasked. So much so that in 
the end Masonry did not dare to openly take sides with it. Hence the 
general applause with which the Deputies greeted the noble words of the Count 
de Mun when he exposed and crushed their dark machinations. Hence the 
unanimous votes given in Chamber and Senate to the Minister who declared that 
the betrayer of the flag and country had been properly and duly condemned. 
Thus put to the test, the Masonic brethren of the two assemblies were obliged to 
cold-shoulder their Jewish brethren and patrons, and to applaud anyone who 
pointed to them as enemies of France, and felons.” 


Such a passage as this in the official journal of the Society of 
Jesus amply confirms the explanation supplied in the February 
number of this Review of the attitude assumed in the Dreyfus 
case by the Latin Church and its journals. They wanted a scourge 
for the backs of the Protestants and friends of freedom, and they 
found it ready to hand in the Dreyfus agitation. It was a real 
good fortune to them to be able to exploit the natural and un- 
assailable popularity which in France the Army enjoys. How 
successfully they wielded the whip is seen, if we examine the 
election manifesto of M. Lebret, the present Minister of Justice 
in France, and the chief author of the loi de circonstance lately 
devised to deprive the hapless victim of the last chance of being 
justly tried. The clauses of that manifesto are so many capitula- 
tions to the electoral questions drawn up by the monkish editors 
of the Croix and Pélérin. 

“* Je ne suis ni juif, nifrane-macon ! 

“Je ne suis l’ami ni de M. Trarieux, ni de M. Reinach, dont tous les bons 
Francais ont jugé la conduite. Dreyfus a ét¢ justement condamné, et je suis 
énergiquement opposé 4 toute agitation ayant pour but la Revision de son procés. 


Comme tous les patriotes, je réprouve hautement la campagne infame menée en 
faveur du traitre par un Syndicat de Sans-patrie. 
‘* En votant pour moi, vous ferez justice des ignobles calomnies affichées a la 


derniére heure sous le voile de l’anonyme, et vous vous associerez 4 ma confiance 
inaltérable dans l’armée nationale. 


Vive ’Armée !! 
‘* Vive la République !!”—GroRGES LEBRET. 
It will be seen at a glance how this confession of faith of a so- 
called Republican answers line by line to the code of intimidation 
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compiled by the Catholic electoral committee and scattered all 
over France in May, 1898, in myriads of posters. I translated this 
code in the last number of this Review, and now, that it may be 


the better compared with M. Lebret’s manifesto, I cite it in 
French. 


**CANDIDAT, REPONDEZ! 

‘“EQTES-VOUS L’AMI DES JUIFS? 

**L’ami des juifs n’est pas le nétre, 

** Que pensez-vous de Zola? 

** Que pensez-vous du traitre Dreyfus et du syndicat ? 

‘Tl faut que les électeurs le sachent, car on dit déja que les faiblards du 
governement ont promis de capituler au lendemain des élections devant l’influence 
juives, protestantes, maconniques et étrangéres et de réviser le procés Dreyfus. 

‘* Si vous étiez député, serez-vous dans le troupeau de moutons du syndicat? 

** Serez-vous avec ceux qui lacheront l’armée ? 

** Serez-vous parmi les chiens muets ? 


*CANDIDAT, REPONDEZ! 
‘* Etes-vous franc-macon ? ‘ 
‘* Nous voulons que la chambre gouverne au nom de la France. 
«* Et non le Grand-Orient, au nom de le franc-maconnerie cosmopolite. 


‘*Nous voulons étre en République francaise et non en franc-maconnerie 
enjuivée et allemande. 


**Candidat, Répondez. Etes-vous frane-macon.” 


It is the secular policy of the Vatican to strengthen and con- 


solidate the power and authority of its priests by fair means or foul 
in France or elsewhere. Sometimes it trips and falls into ambushes 
laid by Léo Taxils and Diana Vaughans. Over the Dreyfus case 
also it may reap the whirlwind where it has sown with the wind. 
Meanwhile, it has by means of it succeeded in intimidating scores 
of the weaker-kneed Republicans.* 

We must once more return to the Civilta Cattolica. The Jesuit 
essayist has quoted a saying which he attributes to Bismarck, that 
“God created the Jew in order that he might serve as a spy to 
anybody who was in want of one”; and in the last three of the 
seven sections into which he divides his diatribe, he considers the 
problem of what position to give to the “ Jewish spy” in a Christian 


State where justice and civil equality shall prevail. He begins 
this part of his subject thus— 


“The thing which most grieves and terrifies the cosmopolite Jewry is the 
practical conclusion which people are beginning to draw from all this witches 
earhival. The civil parity which the Jew now enjoys notwithstanding his 
national disparity is beginning to be regarded as constituting a real privilege, not 


* A flippant friend remarks to me of Georges Lebret as follows :— 


** When I peruse the credo of this betrayer of the last stronghold of his country’s 
honour, I can well believe that, after reciting it before a mob of Pélérins, he turned 
up his eyes to heaven, crossed himself devoutly, and like the pious bagmen, dear to 


the heart of assumptionist monks, handed all round a copy of his baptismal 
certificate,” 
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to be justified at the bar of true reason, and on many grounds dangerous to the 
welfare of acountry. In France, and as a result elsewhere, anti-Semitism, from 
being economical, is ever more and more becoming political, and winning general 
adhesion. This is seen in the various proposals for putting legal restrictions on 
Jews, which are everywhere being discussed, and are widely and more than usual 
regarded as necessary. The racial solidarity of Jews, anterior and superior in 
them to all patriotism of any kind, has, owing to the outcry raised over the 
Dreyfus case, been made as clear as day and brought home to the popular mind. 
That the Jew, however much he be naturalized, can never cease to be first a Jew 
and then a citizen of the country in which he was born and raised to equality with 
its people, is to-day a truth accepted as an irrefutable postulate. The truth is at 
last being brought home to Frenchmen ; and the pretended error of justice, in- 
vented in 1897 by the Jews in order to rescue one of themselves who is a felon to 
France, is being transformed into aclear demonstration of the true political error 
committed by the Assembly which in 1791 conferred French nationality on the 
Jews,” 

Our essayist next looks about for authorities that support his 
view, and, as we might expect, begins with J. E. M. Portalis, the 
reactionary and clerical instrument of Napoleon I. a hundred 
years ago. The passage which he quotes from this author is a sure 
indication of what is really uppermost in the Jesuit’s mind, for it 
is one in which Portalis argues for the exclusion of Jews from 
citizenship on the score of their religion. “The truth,” blandly 
observes our writer, “thus lucidly set forth by Portalis has been 
amply demonstrated in the Civilta Cattolica.” 

Another authority quoted is the manifesto addressed by thirty- 
one members of the Roumanian Pariiament to the Powers when, 
in 1878, these claimed to impose on the Roumanian State a law 
granting civil equality to the Jews. In this manifesto we read the 
following :— 

‘‘ The Jews form not only a religious sect, but a complex indelibly peculiar in 
respect of race, and of those definite beliefs of nationality which cause every one 
of them to remain, though immersed among other people, a Jew. Henice it is im- 
possible for them to form blood-relationships with other peoples, and impossible 
for others to share with them their feelings, which are directly opposed in every 
way to those of Christians. And the strongest obstacle lies in their religion, 
which for them is law at once sacred and civil, and which fixes their cult as well as 
their political and social organization.” 

It is evident from their use of ‘the above citation that it is 
ultimately the religion of the Jew which, in the opinion of these 
successors of Loyola, disqualifies him for citizenship ; and they prize 
the effete wisdom of Portalis or the prejudices of a half-civilized 
Roumanian more highly than the counsel of the great civilized 
Powers of Europe. 

Our publicist next refers with satisfaction to the various pro- 
posals made in the French Chamber during the last year or two, 
and eagerly adopted by the party of the Count de Mun for 
exceptional treatment of the Jews. He particularly exults in M. 
de Beauregard’s proposal of January 12th, 1898, to deprive them of 
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citizenship. This proposal, he complacently remarks, was the 
result of the scandals which followed the acquittal of Esterhazy. 

He next looks round for authorities nearer home, and singles 
out M. L. Vial’s book, Le Juif Roi, comment le détréner, Paris, 
1897. The character of this book will be judged by the fact—re- 
corded with satisfaction by the Civilta—that it gained the first 
prize in a competition opened by Drumont in the columns of the 
Libre Parole for the best book against the Jews. This book has, 
so we learn, for its motto the saying of Peter the Venerable: 
Servetur iudewis vita, auferatur eis pecunia. “The means pro- 
pounded in this book,” says our Jesuit essayist, “for ridding 
France of Jewish influence appear to be on the whole well con- 
ceived and reasonable.” He only objects to the last of M. Vial’s 
plans, which is “ to hunt out Jews, by love (!) or by force, after the 
example of Russia, constraining them to leave behind the riches 
they have plundered.” 

Probably it is the sense that Russia has a similar short method 
of dealing with Jesuits, which leads the Civilta Cattolica, not with- 
out humble apologies to M. Drumont, col buona venia di chi gli 
ha decretuto il premio, to hint that “this last solution of the problem 
is neither practical nor just nor Christian.” Not practical, because» 
even if France did obtain the much-to-be-desired anti-Semitic 
Government, her social, political, and economic conditions are 
unlike those of Russia. Not just, because in taking from the Jew 
his ill-gotten gains, there is a risk of your depriving him also of 
what he has fairly earned. Thisis the only obstacle which presents 
itself to the Jesuit mind in the way of a policy of confiscation 
which would spare the Christian usurer, but strike down the Jewish 
one. Not Christian, because not in strict accord with that of the 
Roman Church and of the Popes. 

However, it is chiefly its impracticability which condemns M. 
Vial’s plan. Otherwise it is clear our Jesuit philosopher would 
adopt it. Where, he asks, could the Jews go, if all nations 
adopted a plan, otherwise so excellent ? 


‘*To the fiery sands of the Sahara or to the frozen seas of the poles. Moreover, 
their expulsion ex masse from every country, even if it were possible, would not 
be lasting, nay, would be contrary to the designs of God, who in the people of 
Israel, cursed and dispersed to every corner of the world, by the mouth of His 
prophets, has established a manifest proof of the truth of Christianity.” 


Accordingly in his seventh section our Jesuit rriend sums up 
the view which the reasonings of Portalis, of the Roumanians, of 


MM. Drumont and Vial,incline him to regard as the only sound 
one :— 


‘* Nearly the only remedy, and anyhow the most efficacious one, as we have never 
ceased for years and years to point out, lies in a fundamental law agreed upon by 
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the several States, which would assimilate Jews to foreigners and have them 
treated not as citizens but as strangers. . . . It is no use to cling to the 
mockery of equality or common rights. To insist on a common right, where 
social conditions are disparate, is like insisting on one and the same measure for 
different statures. What is fair and necessary is equal respect for different 
rights. This is a truth which our ancestors understood thoroughly well, and 
that is why the civil edifice, erected by them, resulted in a fair harmony and not 
in the anarchy which in our days is deplorable. 

**We need not consider now the details of the many reforms (sic) which must 
accompany this law, in order to reconcile the rights of Christian peoples with the 
charity and duty due to Jews, It is enough for us to insist on the point which is 
most important, and we could wish that it were unanimously inculeated with the 
eloquence which is wasted in preaching other means by those who merely beat 
the air.” 


Such, then, is the Jesuit ideal. Jews because of their religion, 
and because the Dreyfus case demonstrates that they are a race of 
spies, are to be deprived of the elementary rights of citizenship 
and given that status of pariahs which Christians enjoy in Turkey. 
The Jesuit Order is the brain of modern Latin Catholicism: and 
such is the net result of its reasonings. 

And as we turn over the pages of the Civilta Cattolica, and I 
have waded through the whole of its dreary series for the year 1898, 
we form the conviction that the civil rights of Protestants would— 
if Jesuits had their way—very soon follow those of Jews. In 
number after number the French Protestants who, led by men 
like Trarieux and Scheurer-Kestner, have so nobly come forward 
as the champions of truth and justice are held up to contempt and 
abhorrence. If anyone doubts this, let him run his eye through 
the pages which chronicle the development of the Dreyfus case in 
the issues of Jan. Ist, Feb. 6th, Feb. 19th (p. 497), March 5th, 
May 7th. The comment on the case at this last date is particu- 
larly noticeable, because, in his letter to The Times of Jan. 17th, 
M. de Mun, the leader of the French Catholic Party, has declared 
that it was “a complete error ” on my part to connect the French 
Catholics so closely as I have done with anti-Semitism, and to lay 
upon them a prime share of its guilt. He has declared that 


‘‘The representatives of the Catholic Church--the bishops, the clergy, the 
religious congregations, and particularly the Jesuits . . . stand altogether 
outside it. Most of them gave it a cold welcome, many of them extend to it but 
scant sympathy. . . . They have all, too, and at all times, been careful not to 
eonfound it in the least with Catholic actions and, above all, with Catholic 
Apostleship.” 


If only one could interpret the above words as indicating on the 
part of M. de Mun and his followers some faint misgivings as to 
the part they have played in openly applauding and advocating 
violence and forgery, in hounding to death men more clear-sighted 
and patriotic than themselves! Alas, the general tone of his letter 
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assures us that he is past remedy, and he does not scruple to 
stigmatize the noble struggle of a minority of his countrymen for 
truth and justice as “an odious campaign against the heads of our 
national army, undertaken with the connivance of the Jews, or at 
least without any protest on their part.” All honour to them for 
joining in it. Many of them have shown that they still have in 
them the moral strength and independence which makes of men 
martyrs and Maccabeeans. In “A Clerical Crusade” I proved how 
remote from the truth are M. de Mun’s statements in regard to the 
clerical representatives of French Catholics. That they are equally 
untrue as regards its political representatives, the Civilta Cattolica 
for this date, May 7th, 1898, assures us. For what do we learn 
from it? It begins by exulting in the document forged by Henry, 
of which it says Colonel Picquart had had the “ audacity ” to deny 
the genuineness ; and it points out that as a result of the “ heads 
of the army having adduced this warranty of Dreyfus’ guilt before 
the court ofassize . . . all France had thrilled with a patriotism 
spurring them not only towards the Government, but still more 
towards the womini temperati, onesti.” Who are these “temperate 
and honest men”? They are the Catholics and the Conservative 
ralliés. Méline, my reader will remember, had slammed the door 
in the face of MM. Dron and Millerand, Radical Deputies who were 
pleading for bare justice and warning their countrymen of the 
dangers of an alliance with the Reactionaries. 


‘*This,” says the Civilta, ‘‘is the first time that a Minister has solemnly 
repudiated the help of the Radicals in order to accept that of the Catholics and Con- 
servative ralliés (i.e., Royalists who at the Pope’s bidding pretend to accept the 
Republic). Thus the way is opened for an agreement in regard to questions which 
the Catholics have at heart.” 


There is no denying it. The Latin Church in France is largely 
responsible for the Dreyfus case. A great historic church which 
in a case like this supplies no champions of innocence, must as a 
whole be regarded as championing guilt. “He that is not with 
me, is against me.” This carnival of crime in France is the 
first-fruits of the new and unholy alliance between the Pope and 
the French Republic. 

In the Civilta Cattolica of May 2lst we have an eulogy ot 
Edouard Drumont, who, it is said, “has in Algiers moved heaven 
and earth with his burning words to shake off from the neck of 
the people there the yoke of the Jews.” The methods employed 
in Algiers are, as readers of the last number of this Review have 
learned, arson and assassination. At the same date the Civilta 
congratulates itself upon the results of the French General 
Election. The leading Dreyfusards had lost their seats, thanks to 
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the wide diffusion of the political catechism of the Croix, so the 
Jesuit organ complacently remarks as follows :— 

‘* Considering the quality of the adversaries who have fallen and of the friends 
we have made a conquest of, the Conservative party has gained enough ; and that 
was all that was desired by good Frenchmen and the Pope.” 

By this testimony, then, the Pope had at last got a French 
Chamber that he liked. We know its exploits. In its first Session 
it placarded all over France the forgery of Henry, so dear to the 
heart of Cavaignac; and a few months later it has, with the help of 
the clericals, voted away the last safeguard of justice and civil 
liberty, and so initiated that policy of exceptional legislation 
towards Jews of which the Civilta has been for years the ardent 
advocate. How well M. Dupuy, one of those originally responsible 
for the judicial crime, has learned the lesson which the Civilta has, 
by its own confession, inculcated, is seen by the defence he offered 
lately in the French Chamber of the Loi de circonstance, by which, 
with the aid of Lebret, he has dethroned justice. To lovers ot 
constitutional methods who objected that the shameful law was ex- 
ceptional, M. Dupuy could only reply that the Dreyfus case was so 
exceptional as to justify exceptional laws. In other words, when 
an impartial court of justice threatens to acquit an innocent Jew, 
special legislation must be run through to avert such a calamity. 
Well may the Civilta welcome in its next issue of June 18th the 
presence in the French Chamber of Drumont, Dérouléde, and 
Millevoye as “friends of religious liberty.” 

Further revelations of Jesuit feeling over the Dreyfus case meet 
our eye in the issues of July 16th, p. 232, and August 6th. In the 
numbers for September we naturally look for a dirge over the 
corpse of the forger Henry, but in vain. Except for a faint allusion 
on September 17th to the malauguruta questione Dreyfus, the 
hyena of the Vatican—as the respectable Italian Press rudely but 
not inexcusably calls the Civilta—ceased to shriek for a few 
weeks. It was evidently staggered a little by the revelation of 
Henry’s crime. However, by October 1st it has recovered its 
equanimity, and in default of any arguments of its own gladly 
avails itself of those which Drumont, to the disgust of all Europe, 
had invented in order to palliate almost the worst crime of our 
generation. 


> 


‘* Henry,” so we are informed, ‘‘ wrote his forgery that it might be used as a 
proof of Dreyfus’ guilt and put a stop to the agitation which had already 
begun,* the true proofs being such that they could not be laid before the public. 
From his mode of operation it is evident that he was braver in the batiles he 
fought in the colonies than he was commendable as chief (commendevole capo) of 


the important Intelligence Department, in which he succeeded his former superior, 
Picquart.” 


* It is hardly true to say that the agitation had begun as early as November 
ist, 1896, when Henry perpetrated his forgery. 
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So, then, Henry’s forgery was merely a bank-note issued by 
the Ltat-Major against the anti-Dreyfus bullion hidden away 
in its coffers. It was only Henry’s way of going to work (modo 
di operare) that was at fault. He was, in short, a brave officer, 
but a bad jurist. The same argument was advanced, as has often 
been remarked, in M. de Mun’s organ, the Gazette de France, by 
his friend, M. Charles Maurras, who also regretted that the 
Dreyfusard organs were “restrained by the scruples of a mis- 
chievous half-Protestant education from consecrating the forger 
and making of him a domestic idol.” There is an almost entire 
identity of sentiment, argument, aspiration, and even of language, 
between the Civilta Cattolica and the Libre Parole, which was 
founded by Odelin, the administrator of the Jesuit school, founded 
with Jesuit money,* and for several years managed by him. 

One is the more surprised at the hardihood of the Comte de 
Mun’s denials, if one examines the school-books put into the hands 
of boys and girls in the Latin Church schools of France. For 
exainple, I take up one entitled Fleurs de ? Histoire, by Theophile 
Valentin, and issued by Edouard Trivat, 15, Rue des Tanneurs, 
Toulouse. The title-page informs us that it is written @ usage de 
la Jeunesse, and it is published under the approbation of the 
following French ecclesiastics: Son Eminence le Cardinal Desprez, 
Archbishop of Toulouse; The Abbé Tages, Vicar-General at the 
Archbishopric of Paris; Monsignor Coste, Bishop of Mende; M. G. 
Pélagot, Vicar-General in the Bishopric of Puy ; M. Abbé Touzery, 
Vicar-General and director of the journal L’Education Catholique 
(who signs for the Bishop of Rodez et de Vabres); M. ’Abbé 
Courchinoux, lauréat of several academies (who signs for Mgr. 
the Bp. of St. Flour); M. ?Abbé Figuiére, honorary canon and 
professor of rhetoric in the Petit-Séminaire of Mende. 

On page 118 of this book, so loaded with high episcopal sanction 
and constantly given as a prize in Catholic schools, it is pretended 
that the army of Prince Eugéne, cut off in Russia, owed its safety 
to the treason of a Jew who sold the password of the Russians ; and 
we find the following note added : “ Le fond du caractére des Juifs, 
c'est d’étre traitres, fourbes et menteurs,” and we are referred to 
p. 122 for further information about the Jews. On p. 122, accord- 
ingly, we read the following :— 


** Note upon the Jews.—The Jews are a cursed race, since they sold our Saviour 
and disowned His blessings. By their religion and their politics they tend to 
enslave and ruin all nations, and in particular the French, on whom they have 
alighted like vultures on a rich quarry. They are dangerous and insatiable 
parasites that lay hands on everything—soil, money,commerce, industry, adminis- 


* This interesting fact is attested by the editor of the Month, a Catholic 
journal, in the article to which I refer below. 
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tration. All means come handy to them in order to divert into their own pockets 
the sources of wealth—treason, crime, fraud, theft, assassination. 

** The wealth of France is timated at 150 milliards, and the Jews obeis own 
more than eighty milliards of it. And yet they came to us without a farthing. 
Not being numerous enough to do what they want by themselves in the light of 
day, they organize themselves in the dark, and hatch their perfidious plots 
against religious as well as civil society—against everything which stands for 
order, morality, and justice. 

‘Freemasonry is in their hands a docile instrument, and by means of it they 
to-day govern the world. 

‘* If the peoples do not take care, they will perish through the Jews. For the 
edification of our readers we refer them to the following works of M. Drumont : 
La France Juive, La fin d’un Monde, and La Dernitre Batuille.” 


With what truth, in presence of such facts, can it be said that 
the representatives of the French Church have held aloof from 
anti-Semitism. The Comte de Mun asserts that“ he has been very 
intimate with Englishmen,” and he declares that 


“ He respects too much those among us who do not share his religious beliefs 
to imagine for an instant that they will consent to be brought back by such 
writings (as ‘the Dreyfus case’) to their former habits, now so entirely aban- 
doned, of cherishing unjust suspicions against the Roman Church.” 


It is a pity that M.de Mun and his friends evince so little 
respect for other religions than their own in France. They had 
much better husband for home use the consideration which he 
lavishes on Englishmen. But when he goes on to appeal to “the 


shades of Gladstone and Manning” we are fairly astonished. Was 
Manning a Jew-baiter? Was he not rather full of cordiality for 
Jews? Did he not come publicly forward to express his sympathy 
with them over the cruel persecution they have endured in 
Russia ? 

And why M. de Mun should profane the name of Gladstone by 
appealing to it as he does, I hardly know. Has he forgotten that 
famous painphlet in which our great statesman, in a series of 
resounding charges, never retracted and never seriously refuted, 
since they directly rested on the inspired utterances of the infallible 
pontifis, exposed just those vices of modern Catholicism which are 
so apparent in the pages of the Civilta Cattolica, in the French 
religious and clerical Press, in the public policy of the Comte de 


Mun? Those charges have by many been forgotten, so we reproduce 
them :— 


‘1. That Rome has substituted for the proud boast of semper eadem a policy of 
violence and change in faith. 


**2, That she has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly 
thought to have disused. 

**3. That no one can now become her convert without renouncing his moral 
and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the merey of 
another. 


“4. That she (Rome) has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient 
history.” 
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There is only space to reproduce here parts of the catena of 
evidence with which Mr. Gladstone supports the second of his 
charges, and I will omit, also, for sake of brevity, the chapter and 
verse references which he supplies to papal encyclicals and syllabus. 
He writes thus :— 


«TI will state, in the fewest possible words, and with references, a few proposi- 
tions, all the holders of which have been condemned by the See of Rome during 
my own generation, and especially within the last twelve or fifteen years. And 
in order that I may do nothing towards importing passion into what is matter of 
pure argument, I will avoid citing any of the fearfully energetic epithets in which 
the condemnations are sometimes clothed :— 

‘* 1, Those who maintain the liberty of the Press. 

‘2. Or the liberty of conscience and of worship. 

«« 3. Or the liberty of speech. 

“© 4, Or who contend that Papal judgments and decrees may, without sin, be 
disobeyed, or differed from, unless they treat of the rules (dogmata) of faith or 
morals. 

«<5. Or who assign to the State the power of defining the civil rights (jura) and 
province of the Church. 


«© 16. Or that any other religion than the Roman religion may be established 
by a State. 

‘17. Or that in ‘countries called Catholic’ the free exercise of other 
religions may laudably be allowed.” 

**18, Or that the Roman Pontiff ought to come to terms with progress, 
liberalism, and modern civilization.” 


Now no one, least of all myself, would suggest that English 
Roman Catholics, if they were brought to the practical test, would 
put in force the principles above enumerated ; for the very good 
reason that with very few exceptions they are Englishmen first and 
Latin Catholics second. Moreover, they live in a medium, social 
and political, where such propositions do but excite a smile, where 
no one pays any attention to them or takes them seriously. 
Englishmen and Americans, as I have before urged, just because 
they have left so far behind the medieval intolerance, which is yet 
after all the theoretical backbone of the Papacy, find it almost 
insuperably difficult to put themselves in the position of a French 
or Italian Liberal, for whom the Roman adherence to these 
principles is an ever-present menace to much that for him, as for 
us, makes life worth living. And no doubt it is the sense that the 
great Anglo-Saxon communities have—let us hope for ever— 
emerged from the miasmatic mist which he himself breathes that 
leads the writer in the Civilta Cattolica to omit them from his 
purview, and to recommend only France, Germany, Austria, 
Roumania, and Italy as suitable regions for the realization of the 
“fair harmony” which he boasts was “erected by his ancestors ” 
(gli avi nostri), but overthrown in such large measure by “the 
so-called principles of 1789.” 

VOL. XXXII. 11 
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The reality of the menace to civilization which the Latin Papal 
code, ever unrepealed and constantly reaffirmed, really constitutes, 
is brought home to us in a striking way if we take up another 
work, identical in tone with the Civilta Cattolica. This is a book 
entitled Analecta LEcclesiastica, Revue Romaine, Théorétique et 
Pratique de Théologie, Droit, etc. After this title follows the 
motto: “ Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia,” and the name of the editor, 
Félix Cadéne, Prélat domestique de sa Sainteté. M. Cadéne, who 
stands so near to the Pope, has twenty-one collaborators, who 
mostly occupy high positions in the Latin Church. In the first 
issue of this publication for the year 1895 we find a study of the 
Spanish Inquisition by P. Pius a Langonio, a member of the 
Capuchin order, and assessor, judge, and general secretary of 
the holy office of the Inquisition. This writer, in the course of 
his disquisition, takes occasion to relate how on February 28th, 
1404, in Cordova a priest was accused of having merely kept up an 
outward show of Christianity, but of having lived in secret as a 
Jew, observing the Mosaic law. After hearing the record of his 
sins read out, the Inquisitors, who were armed with full Papal 
authority, condemned the accused without any further hearing as 
a heretic, and handed him over, after a bishop had duly stript 
him of his priestly garb, to the civil arm. The recreant priest was 
then led with a rope round his neck, seated on an ass, to the gate 
of the city and then burned alive. After narrating this ghastly 
story our Capuchin general secretary of the holy office of the 
cnquisition continues in these words :— 

“Tt is true that there are a great many children of darkness 
who, when they read the above sentences, will rage against what 
they are pleased to call medizval intolerance with fury in their 
eyes, with snarling jaws and snorting nostrils. . . .” 

Then he proceeds to liken this condemned priest in his back- 
sliding to Captain Dreyfus in his treason—treason which, he says, 
“all France cannot think of without flaming wrath, and which 
public opinion has branded as a crime to be expiated only with 
death.” Then he exclaims :— 

“The beneficent vigilance of the holy Inquisition is the true 
religious peace, and to it we owe that fixity of faith which makes 
the true nobility of the Spanish nation.” 

And then his holy joy overpowers the Capuchin, and he bursts 
forth into the following rhapsody over the flames which consumed 
the unhappy victim of the year 1404 :— 

“Oh, may ye be blessed, ye flaming pyres, by which some few, 
and they all too cunning, persons were put out of the way, yet in 
any case hundreds and hundreds of souls rescued from the abyss. 
of error and, perhaps, also from eternal damnation. . . .” 


, 
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And he concludes with the words : “ How glorious is the memory 
of a Torquemada!” 

If my reader will turn to the February issue of this Review he 
will find on page 793 a similar eulogy of the Inquisition, the glory 
of Spain, from the pen of Drumont, and extracted trom the Libre 
Parole of July 20th, 1892. Whether Drumont draws his inspira- 
tion from the publication of the Pope’s Domestic Prelate, or the 
Prelate from Drumont, I leave it to my reader to decide. 

On February 27th, 1896, Herr von Eynern quoted in the German 
Parliament this Capuchin’s rhapsody, whereupon a member of the 
Catholic centre, Herr Porsch, denied all knowledge of the book, and 
declared that Herr von Eynern “seemed to be wallowing in an 
altogether peculiar kind of literature.”* I have done a good deal 
of such wallowing, and on another occasion will produce results of 
it, omitted now because I am confining myself to citing what has 
special reference to the Dreyfus case. The same tone is to be 
found in all the journalism inspired by the Vatican, notably in the 
Latin fortnightly paper called Vox Urbis, founded in 1898, in the 
second number of which, for November last, we find a spiteful 
résumé of the current phases of the Dreyfus case, written in clumsy 
Latin, and ending thus :— 

“Caveant tamen et Clemenceau et eius factiones pro Dreyfus 
constitutae, ne stultis suis factis amplissimos homines exercitum 
que lacessant, et memoria teneant quod est in proverbio: ne 
quid nimis.” 

Such evidence as I have adduced leads us to doubt whether 
Father Humphrey was not wholly sericus when he made in a room 
at Balliol long ago that onslaught upon Jews and Protestants, 
which is still remembered. I alluded to it in my volumet upon 
the Dreyfus case, and as Father Humphrey has lately impugned 
the general accuracy of the story as I have told it there, I venture 
to retell it in the very words of Mr. J. O. Simon, to whom he 
spoke :— 

‘The conversation turned to the subject of the Inquisition, and Father 


* «Tn einer ganz eigentiimlichen Sorte von Literatur herumzuwiihlen.” 

+ Not wishing to be personal, I disguised in my book, The Dreyfus Case, the 
identity of Father Humphrey under the pseudonym Father Humbert. I have 
given the evidence so fully in the text because the Editor of The Month inserts 
this note in his issue for February, 1899 :— 

“Byway of . . . discovering to us his own value as a witness to facts, Mr. 
Conybeare here mentions (i.e., in The Dreyfus Case, p.7) an undergraduate recollec- 
tion of hisown. About twenty years ago, ‘Father Humbert, the Oxford Jesuit,” 
at a breakfast party at Balliol College, when the conversation turned on Italian 
unity, lost his temper, and exclaimed, ‘Oh! if I could only have the civil govern- 
ment in my hands for six months! I would hedge round Jews and Protestants 
like yourselves, and stamp you out.’ Father Humphrey must have been the 
Jesuit intended, and his comment on this veracious story is, ‘Mr. Conybeare’s 
recollection of my words is about as accurate as his recollection of my name.’ ” 


11* 
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Humphrey was attempting to defend it. This made me boil, as I always do, 
because of my own family tradition. For our ancestor, Don Cwwsar Orobio, was 
burned alive in the seventeenth century, and his son, Balthasar Orobio, was incar- 
cerated for three years. He was the famous author of Israel Avenged. I said to 
Father Humphrey, ‘ Perhaps then, if you had the chance, you would begin by 
applying thumbscrews to me and to my Protestant friends here ?’ 

“Father Humphrey: ‘Oh! dear, no, I should go for your necks at once.’ 

‘* Whereupon I said, ‘ Well, we may be thankful that in England at any rate we 
have an efficient police force to restrain you.’ 

‘* Father Humphrey : ‘ That is our only deterrent.’ ” 


Forgetful of the maxim noscitur a sociis, the editor of The Month 
has taken up the cudgels for the French Jesuits in the February 
number of his journal. “There is,” he says, alluding to my own 
and Mr. Barlow’s books on the Dreyfus case, “a persistent attempt 
to fasten the responsibility for it, and for the anti-Semitic cam- 
paign connected with it, upon the Society of Jesus, and that 
naturally is a feature in the case which we cannot view with 
unconcern.” 

Those who have followed the proofs, easily to be multiplied, 
which I have furnished in the preceding pages and in the February 
number of this Review, would naturally expect a Roman Catholic 
who feels so much concern about the point mooted to take the 
first opportunity of dissociating himself from Drumont and his 
confederates. Instead of doing so the editor of The Month regards 
Drumont as a prime witness to the truth on every subject, and 
rests his statement that French anti-Semitism is not religious, but 
social and financial, entirely on Drumont’s own ipse divit, as if 
that were worth having. No doubt it is to some extent social and 
financial. That I have never denied, but that even in Drumont’s 
case it is in a still higher degree religious, no one who reads his 
eulogies of the Inquisition can doubt. Were it not so he would 
hardly have a hundred times, and notably in his preface to the 
Abbé Desportes’ book, Le Meurtre Rituel, have repeated the fable 
that the Levitical customs of the Jews oblige them to murder 
Christian chiléren. In Portugal this same fable is told by every 
peasant, not of the Jews, but of the Jesuits themselves. This 
article in 7’he Month teems with misstatements that I could correct 
if I had space. I will only notice two, both on page 122. The 
writer there declares that the Union General or Finance Company 
got up by the Jesuits was resented by the Jewish bankers as an 
“invasion of their monopoly,” and that these bankers “ accordingly 
bought up all its paper and presented it all for payment at the 
same hour.” This is an error. The Jews are no more the only 
bankers in Paris than they are in London; and anyone who takes 
the trouble to read the article, “Union Généralo,” in Larousse’s 
Supplement for 1889, will see that the company was an ill-managed 
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bubble from the first, in which misguided French people invested 
their savings on anti-Semitic or religious grounds just as they in- 
vested them in the Panama Canal on patriotic ones. The next 
‘Statement is that the Baron de Reinach, the banker, enriched him- 
self by the Panama collapse, and handed on his illgotten gains to 
his nephew, M. J oseph Reinach, that the latter lives on them, and 
that “this, his hereditary relation to the Panama catastrophe, ex- 
plains that which is so unintelligible to English readers, the special 
bitterness with which M. Joseph Reinach is regarded by the anti- 
Semites of the present hour.” 

This is all a calumny as base and cruel as it is false, and one is 
surprised that a self-respecting English editor did not leave it to 
repose in the columns of Drumont, who invented it, instead of 
thrusting it before the eyes of his Catholic readers. As a matter 
of fact, M. Joseph Reinach declared in the Press before the death 
of his cousin, Baron de Reinach, that he would not in any case 
accept the succession, and he has inherited nothing from his 
cousin, for the very good reason that Cornelius Herz had ruined 
him. The Baron incurred enormous debts to satisfy the extor- 


tionate claims of Herz on the agents of the company, and died 
altogether penniless. 


We look across our narrow seas and our eyes are riveted with 
horror on the events which are passing in France. There we gaze 
upon a second tragedy of Laocoon, on an ominous struggle in which 
the heroic figures of Justice and of her children Liberty and Truth 
are being slowly strangled and crushed to death in the monstrous 
folds of militarism and priestcraft. 

It has not been within the scope of this article to dwell upon 
this conflict which may well be the prelude for France of the fate 
which befel a famous city of old. Indeed, I felt too disheartened 
at the turn events have taken. I rather chose as my task the 
work of aiding the future historian by trying to ascertain and fix 
upon the right persons the true responsibility, to do this in the 
present while the evidence is fresh and the ink still wet on their 
pens. Individuals pass, but the Latin Church will remain ; and 
its partisans will assuredly try to obscure the truth about the 
Dreyfus case in the future as they are trying to do it in the 
present. It is therefore the duty of all who have knowledge now, 
and have the records open to them, to publish what they know. 
Nothing, alas, that is said or done in England, can prevent the act 
of base vengeance which the Camerilla of the French War Oftice 
have planned to execute on their noble victim Picquart. Nothing 
we say or do can retrieve the honour of a nation which, in response 
to the clamour of such men as Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Drumont, 
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and Rochefort, has dethroned Justice just as she was about 
to acquit the innocent and condemn the guilty. Hardly ever 
before in modern history has a legislative chamber framed and 
passed a retrospective law for the expressed and avowed purpose 
of ensuring judicial murder. Englishmen can only stand by and 
deplore the fate which at the end of this century overtakes the 
nation that at its beginning heralded sooner than others the advent 
of better things. There is an old eastern proverb :—“ Son, be not 
like the almond-tree, which is first to bloom and last to ripen its 
fruit. But be like the mulberry, which is last to bloom and first 
to ripen its fruit.” It is much to be feared that France is like the 
almond-tree in this figure. 
Frep. C. CoNYBEARE. 


IlJ._THE SINS OF THE SYNDICATE. 


It possibly did not occur to the eminent British statesmen who 
recently paid stately tributes to the memory of M. Faure, that 
Perfide Albion was supposed to be implicated in the untimely 
death of the departed President. It is worth glancing at the legend, 
as it is the kind of weed which grows apace in the peculiar soil of 
France—a country where every event gives rise to suspicion, and 
everybody is in turn a suspect. To La Patrie, an evening paper of 
large circulation in Paris, which, like the majority of French papers 
of large circulation, is studiously ignored abroad, belongs the credit 
of having prepared the ground for this particular plant. It informed 
its readers, a few weeks ago, that Lord Rosebery and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes had arrived in Paris in order to furnish the Dreyfus Syndi- 
cate with the sinews of war for the campaign which that phantom 
Board is supposed to be conducting against the prestige of France 
on behalf of British interests. La Putrie is edited by a prominent 
French deputy, M. Lucien Millevoye, whose devotion to his country 
was dramatically demonstrated by his enthusiastic sponsorship of 
the famous Norton forgeries. These documents revealed to France 
the existence of another Syndicate—with its headquarters at the 
British Foreign Office, and a branch office at the British Embassy 
in Paris—which, according to the forgeries, had been formed for 
the purpose of purchasing French newspapers and French 
politicians, all of whom are ex hypothesi open to purchase. 
These forgeries, which were even more palpable than some 
that have figured in the Dreyfus case, were itnmediately swallowed 
by the French Cabinet, and the French Foreign Minister told the 
British Representative, in terms, that the matter must be probed to 
the bottom. However, in those days there lingered some intelligence, 
and even humour in the Chamber of Deputies, and these grotesque 
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fabrications were literally laughed out of the House. Curiously 
enough the exposure in no way damaged M. Millevoye, who had 
produced and paraded them. On the contrary, the Norton affair 
seems to have furnished him with a patent of patriotism, and his 
influence has steadily grown since « fiasco which would have ex- 
tinguished any politician i in any other country. To-day he is al- 
most as important a factor as M. Cavaignac, and is probably a 
bigger man than M. Jules Lemaitre. If any respectable citizen 
has to be conspué, M. Millevoye is the man to undertake it. 
Indeed, he is the Vice-president of a league which conspues on easy 
terms. His word “goes”—to use an expressive Americanism— 
through patriotic circles. After his recent arrest for brawling 
there will be no holding him. Let us not, therefore, smile in our 
superior British way, which is so infinitely irritating to the 
Frenchman, when La Patrie declares that Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Rhodes have subsidized the Syndicate. If Za Patrie has a 
speciality it is inside knowledge of corrupt expenditure. As an 
example, the reader is referred to a recent issue (Jan. 21st), which 
contained some remarkable information gathered by its New 
York correspondent concerning the modus operandi of the 
American Government, which throws an entirely novel light on 
the late Spanish war, and sbould be read with as much interest 
in the United States as in this country. 
This despatch is entitled— 


BLUFFISME ET FONDS SECRETS 


LE ROI DOLLAR 
Comment on Fait L’Opinion Publique, 


After informing his readers that the Anglo-American Press is 
induced by the United States Government “to knowingly deceive 
its readers and to falsify the truth,” the correspondent lets them 
into the very secrets of the prison house :— 


‘*What is not known is how and by what means the American Government acts, 
and that is exactly what we are going to describe. 

‘From January to August, 1898, Colonel Hay, the American Ambassador in 
London, spent more than fifteen millions on the British Press (!) (sic). He opened 
an unlimited credit at the City of London branch of a great American bank ; the 
Spanish Ambassador has given some valuable information which leaves no doubt 
on this point. 

«It was not the newspapers which were paid. The British newspapers, it must 
be admitted,‘rarely take money ; but, as they have endless columns to fill, they have 
recourse to the telegraphic agencies, and that explains how during the Cuban War 
the English newspapers received daily services of five and six thousand words, by 
means of a special apparatus installed in the editorial office, and which turned 
from morning to night like a windmill. All this matter was supplied to the 
British newspapers at the cost of their ordinary subscription to the telegraphic 
agency, and it was materially impossible for the agencies to recoup themselves 
without immense subventions from the Washington Government. 

‘** That explains the steady and systematic hostility towards Spain, of all the 
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false news which has enabled the Americans to deceive the world, and to rally to 
their side the public opinion of Great Britain, as well as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Without the employment of such means the United States would never 
have succeeded in crushing Spain in the face of a Europe instinctively hostile 
to their expansion. 


‘*It is right to denounce before the civilized world the employment of such 
means through the influence of King Dollar, which, in this century of progress 
and light, permits a Democratic Republic to constitute itself the executioner 
of more feeble peoples.” 


We have here a delightful and original picture of the manu- 
facture of public opinion by means of windmills established in the 
offices of our principal journals. The influence of the windmill 
will doubtless in time supersede the influence of the Press. Such 
is the kind of daily bread upon which nine Frenchmen out of ten 
are fed, and this diet is largely responsible for the present con- 
dition of France. 

The Englishman, unless he is determined to misunderstand his 
neighbour, must endeavour to get into the latter’s shoes, and to 
see things through his eyes in order to appreciate the influence 
ofany given canard. Weare merely insular when we say “ that is 
absurd,” or “it is impossible for anybody to believe such rubbish,” 
&c. The French capacity for swallow is naturally larger than ours, 
and by dint of practice it has become unlimited. The Frenchman is 
predisposed to credit whatever he sees in print, and the chief fact 
that has been dinned into him during the last two years with 
regard to the Dreyfus case, is that the whole agitation is due to the 
machinations of a Syndicate, of which the principal shareholders 
are Jews and Englishmen. France is thoroughly possessed with 
this idea—indeed, it would probably be no overstatement to say 
that this Syndicate is about the only institution which has any 
reality for the average Frenchman. He is sceptical about most 
other things. Then at a certain moment he learns from 
a trusted organ—La Patrie—that two eminent and wealthy 
Englishmen, who are admittedly in Paris at the same time, a 
sufficiently suspicious coincidence in itself, have replenished the 
coffers of the Syndicate. That sinister body is now, therefore, 
in funds. It may be expected to redouble its activity. At any 
moment it may manifest its power by striking a further 
blow on behalf of “the traitor.” A heavy and wholly un- 
foreseen blow falls. President Faure, one of the pillars of 
Dreyfus’ condemnation, suddenly collapses and dies while in 
the apparent enjoyment of perfect health, leaving his con- 
federates and his cause in the utmost consternation and con- 
fusion. Advantage is immediately taken of this crisis by the 
enemy to elect a new President, who, being uncompromised and 
uncommitted, might conceivably act wita independence. Is it not 
clear that such a catastrophe must have been engineered by the Syn- 
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dicate? Let La Libre Parole (daily circulation between a quarter 
and half a million copies, but never quoted abroad), the mouthpiece 
of M. Drumont—who has ruled France throughout M. Faure’s 
Presidency, and hopes to terrorise M. Loubet—answer this question. 
M. Drumont is the greatest authority in France, after M. Rochefort, 
on the subject of the Dreyfusard Syndicate. On the morning after 
the election of M. Loubet, the Libre Parole gave great prominence 
to an article pointing out that there was every reason to believe 
that M. Faure had been done to death by the Syndicate.* It was 
entitled “L’AUTOPSIE (#)” and contained the following passage, 
which I apologize to the readers of this Review for reproducing, 
but they represent a France which we have ignored too long :— 


‘«M. Felix Faure has died under sufficiently strange conditions as to envelope 
his death in doubt and mystery. The Dreyfusards boast so loudly that this 
fatality assists them, thatthe question must be asked whether the fatality was not 
furthered. Thedefunct President enjoyed incomparable health, he had more than 
ordinary vigour, his intimates agreed in praising theperfect working of his bladder 
and the facility of his digeston (/e par/ait fonctionnement de sa vessie et la complais- 
ance de son estomac). Apoplexy does not usually attack at the moment a man is 
sitting down to table, but at the moment of rising ; and our friend, Dr. Dupouy, has 
shown the illusory character of the published diagnosis. Dr. Potain, who was with 
the President during his last moments, dares not express his opinion ; he shelters 
himself behind the professional secret : ‘‘ The President died in a few moments,” he 
declared, *‘thatis the brutal fact for the public to know.” The doctor is mistaken. 
The public will be more exacting. 

‘* Yes, fatality is certainly subservient to the Jewry ; it serves them to-day as it 
served then when Reinach of Nivilliers was struck down. We must know whether 
the grainof sand was not deposited in the bladder of the deceased President, and 
whether this dreadful death was not the result of a crime (J/ faut que nous 
sachions sile grain de sable n’a pas été déposé dans la vessie du président défunt, 
si cette mort foudroyante n'est pas le résultat d'un crime). 

‘** During far too long a period the impression has been growing that a sort of 
Council of Ten directs the affairs and presides over the destiny of our country. 
If we can only lay hands on one of the instruments of its base manwuvres, we 
shall have done with this occult tyranny. 

‘* We certainly cannot rely upen the new President, Panama Ist (i.c., M. Loubet), 
to pursue the investigation ; if there has been a crime he is the sole beneficiary 
thereof, and must be anxious to witness the disappearance of the mortal remains 
of his predecessor, which he will once again contemplate in order to make sure 
that he is really dead. 

‘* But we venture to hope that all our confrires of the independent and patriotic 
Press (i.e., Petit Journal, Intransigeant, Patrie, &e.) will join with us in exacting 
a& post-mortem examination of the President who has so mysteriously dis- 
appeared.” 


The reader may feel that to have bought the death of one 
President and the election of another, involving not only the 
purchase of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, but likewise 
the corrupt withdrawal of all serious rivals from M. Méline to M. 
de Beaurepaire, is a tolerably large order for a purely imaginary 
Syndicate. This ghostly crew might be allowed, we should have 


* The Libre Parole declared last summer, on the publication of Mr. Conybeare’s 
first article in this Review, that he was “ Le Nouvel Agent du Syndicat.” 
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thought, to rest upon its oars—at any rate for a period— 
after such a Herculean labour. But our French friends won't 
allow it a moment’s repose. It appears that the substitution of 
M. Loubet for M. Faure is a comparatively minor episode 
when the operations of the Syndicate are seen steadily and seen 
whole. Our neighbours have recently ascertained that the 
Syndicate has bought up France’s ally, Russia, and that owing 
to its diabolical intrigues the Dual Alliance is trembling in 
the balance. To the Kelair, one of the chief organs of the 
French Headquarter Staff and the favoured mouthpiece of 
the late Colonel Henry—forger and hero—belongs the prin- 
cipal credit for this portentous revelation. Desiring to discover 
the state of foreign public opinion upon the Dreyfus case, 
the Leclair despatched a correspondent, M. André Chéradame, who 
is a good linguist and was formerly in the service of the French 
Colonial Office, on a tour abroad. M. Chéradame appears to have 
undertaken his pilgrimage in a spirit of impartiality, and to have 
executed it with thoroughness and accuracy. His letters are 
intensely interesting, especially with regard to his experiences in 
Russia, where he made a considerable stay. These are the melan- 
choly facts he lays before the late Colonel Henry’s admirers :— 

“T arrived in Moscow in the middle of March (i.e., last year). 
I had little doubt but that the ardour, the generosity, the humanity, 
and the mysticism of the Slav temperament would form a soil 
favourable to the idea of defending a convict who was alleged to 
be innocent. I was not mistaken, for I soon ascertained that the 
whole of liberal-minded Russia, that is, all the intelligence outside 
the military and official classes, regarded Dreyfus as the victim of 
a misdirected justice.” Recollect that the date of which M. 
Chéradame writes (March, 1898) was six months before the Henry 
confession and suicide, and the series of hideous outrages which 
have since been perpetrated by the French War Office and the 
French Government. If M. Chéradame accurately guaged Russia's 
opinion a year ago, what state must it be in to-day ? 

He adds:—“TI recollect one evening spent at the house of an 
excellent and amiable professor of the University, when, with 
obvious sincerity, General Mercier was compared to a frightful 
criminal. I found a manufacturer holding the same opinion, who 
impressed me with the passionate manner in which the Russians 
have thrown themselves into the Affair. On another occasion 
I was leaving Toula after midnight. In getting into my railway 
carriage I woke up a fellow-traveller, who saw that I was a French- 
man. In spite of the hour and the circumstances he could not 
resist the temptation to speak of the Affair. He was amiable and 
cultivated. I found myself perforce drawn into discussion. He 
showed himself to be an implacable theorizer. Dawn broke, and as 
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the train passed slowly through an interminable forest of birch trees 
he was still explaining to me the inexplicability of the proceeding 
(Vintangibilité de la procedure).” This disgusted Frenchman dis- 
covered that the action-of Zola had been a material factor in 
influencing Russia, and that “the effect produced by the verdict of 
the Assize Court (condemning the novelist to fine and imprison- 
ment) was analogous to that which would be produced by the 
news that Tolstoi had been deported to Siberia. . . . Indeed, 
public opinion was so strongly in Zola’s favour that the Russian ~ 
censorship only dared to suppress one page and four lines of his 
new book, Paris, whereas in ordinary times it would not have been 
permitted to pass the frontier. As it was, it had a colossal 
success.” The net result of M. Chéradame’s investigation is that 
all the intellectual and enlightened classes in Russia are absolutely 
solid for Dreyfus and against the French Etat Major, and there 
was little measure in their condemnation of what they described as 
an “infamy.” 

But this sentiment seems even at that date to have penetrated 
far beyond what may be termed Liberal Russia. The writer 
reports that France had lost ground in the society both of St- 
Petersburg and Moscow, where she used to be regarded with very 
real sympathy prior to the discussion of the Affair. This regard has 
died out, and has been replaced by undisguised contempt. Here 
is the résumé of the general sentiment of Russia as published in 
this leading French military paper :—“I gathered one positive 
result, viz., that the consideration of the Russians for France, for 
her strength, for the worth of her generals, and the discipline of 
her soldiers, has diminished in unheard of proportions. (De cet 
ensemble d’états d’ime et de faits, j’ai constaté un résultat certain : 
c’est que la considération des Russes pour la France, pour sa force, 
pour la valeur de ses généraux et la discipline de ses suldats a 
a diminué dans des proportions inouies.) Everywhere where I 
went, Moscow, St. Petersburg and Warsaw, I encountered the saine 
doubts and the same mute reprobation. The very children are 
prejudiced against us. Asa proof I relate the following incident : 
I had arrived for a few days’ stay at the house of a great Polish 
family. Up in the picture gallery I was making acquaintance 
with the children of the house. In a few moments a little girl of 
twelve, who had been meditating, suddenly came up to me, and said 
with decision, “ En bien ! vous Monsieur le Frangais, étes vous pour 
ou contre le méchant Esterhazy et le vilain état major?’ Such a 
question on the part of an innocent, caused me more concern than 
the bitter discussion with grown men. I was overwhelmed, and 
could hardly refrain from crying, and if I saw with indifference 
Esterhazy transformed into an ogre, I asked myself anxiously who 
‘was interested in making French officers an object of horror to 
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children?” To this question echo answers, “ Why, the Syndicate 
of course.” 

It is superfluous to say that in the other countries he visits, such 
as Germany and Austria, M. Chéradame (whose report is strikingly 
corroborated by the independent investigations conducted by cor- 
respondents of the Gaulois, and the Journal, also organs of the 
Etat Major) finds public opinion in precisely the same condition as 
in Russia. These observers all agree that Europe is Dreyfusard, and 
that this universal sentiment has struck a disastrous blow at the 
prestige of France. These unwilling witnesses testify that nothing 
is spoken of abroad but the Affair. The foreign newspapers are full 
of it, and are almost unanimously hostile to the French War Office. 
Even the official journals of Governments which pretend to entertain 
cordial relations with France (e.g., Russia) are among the first to 
campaign against her. According to M. Chéradame, the venemous 
crusade which has captured Europe has a very specific object :— 
“ The decay of France ; that is the idea which the nefarious authors 
of Dreyfusism have instilled into the minds of the immense majority 
of foreigners. As to the material losses resulting from the cam- 
paign, they are immense. Our exports have again fallen this year, 
and those interested in the trade of Paris are aware how critical 
is its condition. Deceived by false news spread to our detriment, 
the Russian, the Englishman, or the American does not care to risk 
his life in the disturbances which are depicted to him.” 

The French are not less vain than other people, and we may be 
sure that every one of these correspondents would have been 
delighted to discover and report that France was feared by her 
foreign enemies, honoured by her friends, and respected every- 
where, and that allegations to the contrary were so many Dreyfusite 
lies, concocted to deceive and coerce the French public. But these 
correspondents have one and all been compelled to report that the 
opinion of the civilized world, whether it be consulted in Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, London, Vienna, or Washington, is for once united, 
and with one voice condemns the infamies that have been per- 
petrated in France in order to uphold the original iniquity. 

One would have conceived it quite impossible that this diagnosis 
of foreign opinion—especially the revelation as regards Russia, the 
friend and ally of France—should make no impression upon a 
civilized or even a sane community. But unless the readers of 
French newspapers are immeasurably wiser than their editors, of 
which no evidence is yet forthcoming, the diagnosis will only 
have’ the effect of aggravating the present disease. Instead of 
pansing to consider whether it be not possible for Europe to be in 
the right and the French War Office in the wrong, recourse is had 
to our old friend to solve the whole mystery. The French Army 
is the object of a deep-laid plot which ramifies all over the world. 
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At the bottom of this plot, it need hardly be said, is to be found— 
the Syndicate. It is the Syndicate which has poisoned the mind 
of the Russian professor; the Syndicate perverts the intelligence 
of the Russian manufacturer; the Syndicate keeps the Russian 
traveller from his pillow; the Syndicate so embitters the little 
children of Russia that they cause French journalists to weep. 
Germany and Austria have alike fallen victims to the Syndicate. 
America is its tool. In fact, the all-conquering Syndicate has 
enslaved the civilized world. It has purchased the entire planet. 
At this moment it is probably operating in Mars, whence it will 
proceed to the corruption of Jupiter. The whole Solar System is 
to be vitiated in order that a guilty man may be proved innocent. 

The editor of the Zclair is candid enough to admit that he 
has “ never seen any authentic document disclosing the existence 
of a Syndicate, or any cheque specifying the sums spents, nor has 
any payment ever been made under my eyes . . . butI have 
the absolute conviction that this campaign was organized.” The 
editor of the Journal possesses no further or better particulars, 
but he tells his readers “I am convinced that considerable sums 
have been spent.” Both are equally positive as to the origin of 
these subsidies. They are no longer credited to the Jews alone. 
The Leclair enquires: “Should the direction of this campaign be 
attributed to the Israelites alone?” And the answer is “ No!” 
According to both Journal and Leclair ENGLAND is the guilty 
party. She has corrupted the world. It is beyond all possible 
probable shadow of doubt—all possible doubt whatever. Does it 
not admit of easy demonstration. In the words of the Leclair, 
“Si Von doute quon se souvienne des six mois qui ont précédé 
Fashoda.” England is apparently as wise as she is wicked. She 
foresaw six months beforehand that Major Marchand would be 
_ found at Fashoda on the morrow of the victory of Omdurman, 

so she set to work early last year—via the Syndicate—to convince 
Europe of Dreyfus’ innocence in order that France might find 
herself isolated in her hour of trouble. The Syndicate must 
likewise be credited with the issue of the Tsar’s Peace Rescript, 
which made it virtually impossible for Russia to support France on 
the Fashoda question. 

This, then; is the only lesson which the military press can learn 
from its exploration of foreign opinion. Englishmen are not con- 
cerned to discuss it, but they cannot afford to ignore it, as is clearly 
shown by the admirable article published in the Sidcle of February 
16th, from the pen of its clear-sighted and intrepid editor, M. Yves 
Guyot :—“ It is to be noticed that all the newspapers representing 
the Headquarter Staff are always endeavouring to direct public 
attention upon England ; but if there is one nation which is dis- 
interested as regards the Affair, that nation is England. Her mili- 
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tary attaché has never been mixed up in it; it is not with him 
that Dreyfus was suspected of having relations, and it is with 
Schwarzkoppen that Esterhazy had relations. 

“But these are the constant tactics of the Jesuit and clerical 
parties who have never forgiven Perfide Albion the evil example 
set by her political habits and the hardihood of her thinkers. 
It would seem as though the friends of the Headquarter Staff 
would be enchanted to create a diversion to the preoccupations 
which they provoke by getting up a war in which, from comfort- 
able positions on shore, they would watch a naval struggle.” 

That is a complete answer to Frenchmen who write anonymous 
letters in English newspapers complaining of the interest taken by 
England in the Dreyfus case as an illegitimate intrusion into the 
private affairs of France. The French Headquarter Staff would 
like to use Great Britain as a lightning conductor. Let us keep 
an open eye upon their little game. 

There is one word more to be said re the British Syndicate and 
the French War Office. The unsophisticated outsider might 
imagine that now that the War Office realizes that it is con- 
fronted by a ubiquitous foe of sufficient cunning and influence to 
have turned Russia’s admiration for France into contempt, and 
thus sap the sentimental basis of the Dual Alliance that hence- 
forward, if only from prudential motives, the Department would 
walk somewhat warily and abstain from exposing itself un- 
necessarily to the enemy. In that surmise the outsider is wrong 
as usual. The French Headquarter Staff pursues a precisely 
opposite policy. It misses no opportunity of assisting the Syndi- 
cate and of playing into its hands. In fact, to furnish the Syndi- 
cate with political capital appears to be the primary object of the 
Department, and if the latter were subsidized by the former it 
could not render more faithful service than it does gratuitously. 
For remember that the whole theory of the Syndicate is that 
it exists for one purpose, viz., to lower France in the eyes of the 
world. How does the War Office propose to counteract these 
machinations? What reply does it make to the silent reproaches 
of Russia, which are unlikely to remain silent much longer? So 
far as can be ascertained, the military authorities of France have 
only one answer to make to their traducers, and it is now being 
prepared. 

A brilliant French officer whose name is held in the highest 
honour throughout that part of the civilized world which conforms 
to civilized standards, and who is regarded by every man worthy to 
be called a soldier, as all that a soldier ought to be, is to be dragged 
before a Court-Martial of his brother officers and publicly condemned 
on a charge of which every Headquarter Staff in Europe knows 
him to be not merely innocent but—incapable. The trial of the 
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gallant, the chivalrous, and the loyal Colonel Picquart, who will 
live in history with General Gordon and Chevalier Bayard, is not. 
the machination of any hidden Syndicate. It is the boasted 
handiwork of the French War Office. It is to be the close of the 
chapter which opened with the conviction of Dreyfus, and was con- 
tinued by the acquittal of Esterhazy. Whatever view may be 
taken of either of these two transactions there can be no two 
opinions as to the infinite iniquity of the third. At one time there 
was room for the suggestion that an honest blunder might have: 
been perpetrated as regards Dreyfus, and it was once thought. 
that there had been some inconceivable misunderstanding as. 
regards Esterhazy ; but in the Picquart case there is no place for 
charity. He has been relentlessly persecuted by the War Office 
with every refinement of cruelty for the last two years and a half 
for one single offence—the refusal to join a conspiracy against a 
man of whose innocence he was convinced. It was Picquart’s. 
misfortune, when Head of the Intelligence Department, to dis-. 
cover that Esterhazy was engaged in suspicious correspondence: 
with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen (the then German military 
attaché in Paris). With the acquiescence of his chiefs, Picquart. 
followed up the clue, and ultimately ascertained that Esterhazy 
was the author of the very bordereau for which Dreyfus had been 
deported for life to the Devil’s Island. Then Picquart again took 
counsel with his chiefs. He pointed out that there had been a 
miscarriage of justice, and that the reputation of the Office re- 
quired its speedy redress; that otherwise it would be forced upon 
them by outsiders. But the generals had not the moral courage- 
to face the music, and one of them dared to point out to Picquart 
that no one need know anything about the matter if he held his. 
tongue, and that after all he was not on the Devil’s Island. To. 
which came the famous reply—‘ What you say is frightful. I 
cannot carry this secret to my grave.” Then the Henrys, Paty de. 
Clams, &c., commenced their campaign against him of forged 
letters and telegrams, with the object of compassing his moral 
assassination, and he was subsequently ordered with an inadequate. 
escort to a dangerous part of the Tunisian frontier. Through all 
these outrages and perils he continued to keep his own counsel as. 
regards Dreyfus and Esterhazy. He was sincerely attached to his. 
chiefs, and hoped against hope that they would come round to his. 
view as to the duty of the Department. Finally, fearing the secret 
might perish with him, Colonel Picquart consulted Maitre Leblois. 
Meantime, in a totally different quarter, evidence of Esterhazy’s. 
guilt and Dreyfus’ innocence had been accumulating, and at the 
end of 1897 the two streams comminyled. The Department then 


burnt its boats. It is unnecessary to pursue the familiar story any: 
further. 
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What has particularly appealed both to laymen and soldiers in 
Colonel Picquart’s conduct has been his transparent sincerity and 
truthfulness, his unaffected simplicity, his steady loyalty to his 
superiors and his profession, his unflinching moral courage, and 
his happy equanimity throughout. He has never attempted to 
retaliate upon his enemies, he has avoided réclame of every kind, 
and he has never condescended to make those “revelations” in 
which disappointed Frenchmen so often revel. Time after time 
he refused to answer M. Labori’s questions at the Zola trial on the 
ground that he had not the leave of his chiefs, while those same 
chiefs were daily threatening and insulting him. Last September 
he drew up a long memorandum on the Dreyfus and Esterhazy 
case for the French Minister of Justice. This paper heightens his 
reputation for correctitude, as it contained much matter that was 
new to his friends. Then the French War Office resolved to crush 
the gallant soldier they could not subdue. The reader will recollect 
how Colonel Picquart was practically kidnapped on a charge of 
forging a certain petit bleu, which is well-known to have been 
written by Colonel von Schwarzkoppen to Esterhazy. Colonel 
Picquart is also accused of having used this document knowing it 
to be a forgery; his object being (so runs the charge) “to com- 
promise Commandant Esterhazy.” For either crime the punish- 
ment is the same. The Court-Martial was appointed for Decem- 
ber 12th, and there is little doubt that had it then sat, Colonel 
Picquart, who is not only an honour to France but also to the age 
in which he lives, would have been ferociously sentenced to the 
maximum term of ten years travaux forcés (penal servitude), 
accompanied by a public degradation such as was inflicted upon 
Dreyfus. The Cour de Cassation has temporarily intervened and 
postponed the outrage, but it is believed that before long the 
Court-Martial will receive its prey. We have learnt that Russia 
received the news of Zola’s sentence as she would the news that 
Tolstoi had been transported to Siberia. What will be her feelings 
at the conviction of Colonel Picquart, whom Russians hold in the 
same regard that we in England do? One consequence of the 
conviction of Colonel Picquart should be clear even to Frenchmen. 
The Syndicate’s occupation will be gone. France will have com- 
mitted political and moral suicide, and henceforward will be re- 
garded by other nations as the late Colonel Henry is regarded by 
other soldiers. She will be the Esterhazy of Europe. 


L. J. MaxseE. 
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CANADA. 


During recent weeks there have been persistent, positive, and 
conflicting rumours with regard to the issue of the protracted 
labours of the Anglo-American Commission, which was appointed 
last year to adjust outstanding controversies between the United 
States and Canada. At one moment we are told that the 
negotiations are about to be crowned with complete success, as an 
agreement covering all the principal points of disagreement has 
practically been reached. At another it is emphatically affirmed 
that the Commission is about to break up, owing to an irrecon- 
cileable conflict of interests which renders any settlement 
impossible. Finally, we have the medium view that the Com- 
missioners are in the critical stage of their discussions, and that it 
may be as well to prepare for, at any rate, a partial failure, as some 
of the problems appear insoluble. Although sanguine statements 
have been issued on behalf of the Commission throughout its 
two sessions at Ottawa and Washington, it has always seemed wiser 
to anticipate that while disposing of some of the minor matters in 
dispute, it would be unable to cope with the more material con- 
troversies. An unqualified success would surprise us almost as 
much as a complete fiasco. In the first place, some of the subjects 
referred to it are intrinsically intricate, and their solution would re- 
quire a moreardent passion for appeasement than exists on either side 
of the frontier. They are legacies of the Civil War—and even of 
an earlier period—and having remained open for a generation, they 
have become chronic grievances, and have an immense attrac- 
tion for a certain class of minds. Round them have grown up 
great vested interests—political as well as commercial. A section 
of the Americans, which is far larger and more powerful than 
ignorant New York correspondents of British papers realize, would 
be sincerely sorry to see any settlement of any existing quarrel 
between Canada and the United States. Apart from mere Anglo- 
phobes, there is a formidable party in the United States, who, while 
abstaining from talkingnonsenseabout the “hereditary enemy,” make 


no concealment of the fact that they covet their neighbour's goods. 
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In their judgment it is a patriotic duty to keep alive the friction 
between the United States and Canada, which may furnish the 
former with a future opportunity of annexing the latter. They 
regard the British Empire as an interloper on their continent, and 
calculate to serve it with a notice of ejectment. We should be 
the last to deny that recent events have weakened this influence, 
but only those Englishmen who insist on living in a Fool’s Para- 
dise will ignore its existence. According to the last number of 
Britannia (the excellent organ of the British Empire League, 
of which the Duke of Devonshire is President) General Wilson 
recently delivered a speech to an audience comprising President 
McKinley, which contained the following passage :—“ I hope to see 
the day when our starry flag shall float everywhere, from the frozen 
north to the sunny clime of Central America. We are too big and 
powerful and progressive to have neighbours on this continent, and I 
trust that before the next administration of the President closes, the 
flag will fly over every part of the continent, from the northern 
extremity of the Dominion of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico.” 
The New York Sun, which is the ablest and, politically, the most 
powerful paper in the United States, pronounced this to be “a 
notable speech,” as putting forward a new American programme. 
General Wilson’s public and direct appeal to the President to 


lead a Canadian crusade not unnaturally irritated the people of 
the Dominion. It did not assist the deliberations of the Joint 
Commission. 


No fair-minded person will suggest that the determination of 
a certain school of Americans to perpetuate difficulties with Canada 
is the sole political cause of the failure of the Commission. There 
are, of course, the well-known commercial obstacles which we need 
not discuss. But it should also be noted that the labours of Lord 
Herschell and his colleagues have been viewed with considerable 
suspicion in Canadian circles, where the idea has been encouraged 
that the Imperial Government is prepared to sacrifice the interests 
of the Dominion to gratify the Washington Government in the 
interests of an imaginary Anglo-American alliance. In return for 
a surrender in Canada, the Americans are to give us moral support 
in China, or some equally vague concession elsewhere. To give 
a colour to this absurdity, canards have been circulated as to 
the supposed instructions sent by Mr. Chamberlain to Lord 
Herschell “ to settle at all costs,” i.e. at the cost of Canada. Every 
Englishman knows this to be nonsense. The British Government 
has never had the least intention, desire, or even the ability to 
promote a settlement injurious to Canadian interests. Canada is 
mistress in her own house; it would be impossible to compel her to 
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accept tepugnant terms. What the Imperial Government has simply 
sought to do is to arrange. a discussion between neighbours which 
can harm neither, even though it may effect nothing. Pressure 
upon the one or subservience to the other are equally out of the 
question. It is the interest of both parties to effect a reasonable 
adjustment of their differences. It was clearly the duty of 
Great Britain to co-operate. Our Canadian fellow-subjects should 
be the last to harbour unworthy suspicions as to the loyal and 
correct attitude of Mr. Chamberlain. Unfortunately, the discourage- 
ment of the Commission has been proceeding for some time in 
Canada. So long ago as December 14th, 1898, the Toronto Globe 
the leading Ministerial paper, threw a douche of cold water :—* The 
Conference is considering the whole subject of the relations between 
the two countries, and it may be that the Americans are working 
for some concession for which reciprocity would be regarded as an 
equivalent. Lord Herschell, of course, is thoroughly acquainted 
with the policy of the Imperial Government, and it is possible that 
there is some reason, Imperial rather than Canadian in its character, 
for anxiety to conclude a treaty. Upon this we are not qualified to 
speak; but we can say with absolute certainty that Canada is 
reasonably satisfied with things as they are, and that there will be 
no great disappointiment in this country if the Commissioners part 
without accomplishing anything but an exchange of good wishes, 
And we should think that the best interests of the Empire ought 
to be identical with the best interests of Canada. We cannot help 
the Empire better than by helping ourselves, and we shall only 
injure the Empire if we consent to anything which may impair 
our own strength and independence.” 

On January 3lst Miss Flora Shaw delivered a brilliant and 
fascinating lecture at the Royal Colonial Institute, describing some 
personal experiences and impressions gathered on her plucky 
journey to the Klondike. We much regret being unable to 
reproduce the whole of this remarkable address, as it was most 
inadequately reported, and it has an Imperial value by destroying 
once and for all the delusion that Colonial topics are dull. Let us 
hope that Miss Shaw’s well-deserved ovation may stimulate the . 
Council of the Colonial Institute to a brighter selection in the future, 
both as regards speakers and subjects. Thereis, it is true, only one 
Miss Shaw and one Klondike. Circumstances combined to make 
this an exceptional evening, but there is no reason why on other 
occasions unoffending audiences should be harassed by the hour by 
orators whose only claim to be heard is that their names are followed 
by an alphabet of letters. Miss Shaw opened with a glowing tribute 


to the pioneers who had preceded her into the pitiless North, and 
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a modest disclaimer as to her own performance, which remains 
none the less one of the most remarkable trips ever undertaken by 
alady. Asa lady she had some advantages, which are gratefully 
and gracefully acknowledged :—“I was no pioneer. I counted, I 
believe, as the twenty-seven thousandth person who went over 
the passes last year. The trail was already beaten for me; means 
of transport were organized ; there were stopping-places where food 
could be obtained ; and, last, but not least, I went as a woman, to 
whom everything was, in consequence, made easy. Every man 
who has acquaintance with rough travelling will know how much 
easier it was for me to do such a journey than it would have been 
for a man in my position. I was usually the only woman of the 
party, and where a man would have had to make way for himself 
my way was made by a common consent of kindness in the men 
around me. The best that there was was always at my disposal. 
Generally I had my tent; but if, sleeping out of doors, one stone 
was softer than another, it was mine; if food was short, there was 
always a portion for ‘ the lady’ that someone declared himself not 
hungry enough to eat; if streams were deep to ford, there was 
always a hand ready to pull me through; if one place in the boat 
was drier or more comfortable than another, I found myself surely 
in possession of it. The rough edge of adventure of which men 
carry the remembrance to the end of life was turned for me. I had 
no adventures, and if I am to speak truly of my own experience in 
the Klondike, I can only say it was so simple that, while it was 
going on, I felt as if it were merely the natural life which in 
civilization we forget to live. I had been warned before I went 
of terrific hardships, of hunger, thirst, perpetual fatigue, sickness 
which hardly could be avoided, and dangers resulting from an 
undisciplined society, in which it was necessary not only to carry 
a revolver, but to ke prepared on occasion to ‘shoot quick.’ I 
found none of these things. There was neither starvation nor 
brutality. Travelling quite alone, walking as other people walked 
—fifteen or twenty miles a day—over trails which, but for the 
passing prospector, were the exclusive haunts of wild animals and 
birds, I had not been three days in the country before I realized 
that a revolver was about as likely to be useful as it would be 
in Piccadilly. In the presence of untamed nature all humanity is 
friendly.” 


We get a delightfully fresh and vivid account of a day’s tramp 
on the way to Klondike :— 

“The walking was at times very heavy. If rain had lately fallen 
it was through pure swamp, Sometimes ankle deep, sometimes 
knee deep, one was forced to wade along the valley bottoms, the 
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summer sun beating hot upon your head. At times a rocky 
shoulder of the hill would project itself across the way, and then 
wading was exchanged for climbing, which had sometimes to be 
done with hands and knees. Through the valley bottoms streams 
ran with many windings, and in a country of no bridges when 
water has to be crossed, it must be forded, unless some traveller 
handy with his axe has passed before you, and the slim and 
slippery stem of a tree felled and thrown from bank to bank may 
offer a precarious chance of passing without a bath. Twenty 
miles of such walking would fill my day from dawn to dark. I 
could do it, but not so fast as more accustomed men. Sturdy pros- 
pectors weighted with their packs would pass me gaily, or pause to 
walk for ten minutes by my side. In this way I profited by many 
scraps of pleasant and instructive talk; but never once, though 
the men who passed me must have been often of the roughest 
kind, did I experience even a momentary fear of incivility. 
Usually our talk was of their work, their opinion of the country, 
the climate and the gold, their experience of other gold-fields, and 
almost invariably of that great country for which everyone was 
home-sick, known in the Klondike under the generic term of the 
‘outside.’ ” 

Miss Shaw was able to interject an earnest suggestion to English- 
women on a subject which has lately been discussed in these 
pages :— 

“The question of whether women that men respected could be 
brought into that country was one of perpetual discussion. No- 
where does one see so plainly as in districts of new settlement the 
need of woman as a home-maker. The majority of the men in the 
Klondike, excepting, perhaps, the very young, were, in the literal 
sense of the term, ‘home-’ sick. They wanted a place as much as 
a person, but it needed a person to make the place; someone 
to minister to the common needs of life, to clean the spot in which 
they lived—even though it were only tent or shack—to wash 
the clothes, to cook the food, to give to one fireside a human 
interest which should make it, rather than another, the magnet of 
their daily work. The rougher the man the more imperative the 
need appeared. The absence of homes in such a place as Dawson 
explains to a great extent the existence of saloons; and in noting 
the contrast between the splendid qualities exercised in the effort 
to acquire gold and the utter folly displayed in the spending of it, 
it was impossible to avoid the reflection that in the expansion 
of the Empire, as in other movements, man wins the battle, but 
woman holds the field. ‘To all who consulted me upon the subject 
I could only give my honest assurance that, so far as I know any- 
thing of women, it is not comfort but happiness which they desire. 
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English women are not lacking in the courage of the race; and 
when it is generally realized that their happiness will be best 
secured by joining frankly with the men they trust in, the most 
vital movement of their country and their time, the development 
of Imperial expansion, will have entered upon another phase.” 

We cannot forbear quoting two more of the personal episodes so 
wittily transcribed by the lecturer :—‘“‘ Sometimes in the course of 
these heavy walks it would happen when men had passed me, 
talked for a few minutes and gone on, that three or four hours later 
I would reach some difficult place and find one sitting there 
resting his pack against the trunk of a tree. ‘I thought of you,’ 
the greeting would be, ‘when I came to this place, and I thought 
maybe you’d want a hand over, so I waited for you. One day 
I chanced to be specially tired, and an extremely rough-looking 
man overtook me. After some conversation he said, ‘ You’re a 
bit tired ; I can see that by your eyes.’ 

“« Ves,’ I said, ‘I’m tired,’ 

“*T expect you’re pretty well dead beat.’ 

“Qh, no,’ I assured him, ‘I’m not dead beat, I shall get to the 
end of the day’s walk all right.’ 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘maybe; but I guess I’m going to walk along 
with you.’ And he did for twelve miles more, though it delayed 
him several hours, and brought him in late in the evening instead 
of the middle of the afternoon to camp and food. 

“T had never seen him before, I never saw him again, and [ don’t 
know his name. Nobody knew or cared to know anybody else’S 
name. It was enough that everyone had to go the same way 
under the same difficulties, with the same indifference of inanimate 
nature all around, to bring into operation the friendliness of kindly 
natures. I am told that the same conditions develop under stress 
of circumstance the selfishness of selfish natures. No doubt it is 
true. The journey was curiously like life; but I speak for myself 
of what I saw, and I found kindliness to prevail. Nor was the 
kindliness of a purely material sort. There was an habitual 
recognition, for which I cannot but feel pleasure in having a 
public opportunity to express my gratitude, that ‘the lady’ 
would gladly be spared any unnecessary acquaintance with the 
coarser side of life. Nothing of the sort that was disagreeable 
was forced upon my knowledge. I have been told that the 
habitual profanity of miner’s language is astounding. Bret Harte 
has given us all some conception of what may be expected. In 
regard to that, I may summarize my own experience in one 
incident. It was on board the little steamboat coming up the 
river. The accommodation was very limited, and besides myself 
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there were about seventy men on board. We were crowded all 
day together on the little deck not larger than this platform. 
The journey took eleven days, under circumstances which in 
some ways were trying, and during the whole time I only heard 
one oath. That was on an occasion when, for about the seventh 
time in one day, the steamer had stopped, and the passengers were 
asked to go’ ashore and cut wood for her furnace. A German, 
passing me on his way down the companion, gave vent to his 
feelings in a good round English oath. I was on terms so pleasant 
with all the men that I felt myself free to say, ‘1 don’t like to hear 
the Queen’s English maltreated in that way by a foreigner.’ He 
laughed, saying at once with the utmost good-humour, ‘ Ah, it’s 
only because I am a foreigner’; and his companions at the same 
time called out: ‘Don’t you mind him, he’s only a German.’ 
Three days later we stopped at a place called the Hootalinqua 
Post. There was a very limited diet on board the boat, and the 
men, tired of eating beans, all rushed ashore to see what they 
could buy. They returned like schoolboys, carrying each some- 
thing ; one an apple, one an onion, one a loaf of bread. I did not 
go ashore, but, when I went into supper that evening, 1 found a 
little pot of jam opposite to my place. ‘Why, I asked, ‘ what's 
this?’ ‘Oh!’ the explanation was, ‘that’s Bismarck, to make 
up for his oath.’” 


The physical discomforts of the journey to the Klondike are 
becoming a inatter of past history, and will not long retain their 
interest. Miss Shaw took, like everyone else, the provisions she 
expected to consume, and unpacked them when she set up her 
tent at Dawson City. “In any case, as someone truly remarked, 
with regard to tinned food, whether you begin dinner with the 
soup and end with the prunes, or whether you begin with the 
prunes and end with the soup makes very little difference ; for, after 
you have eaten preserved provisions for a sufficient length of time, 
they all taste exactly alike. On the journey from the coast to 
- Dawson, I took what 1 could get, and found it to consist chiefly of 
beans and pork fat, varied by bad fish. As a dietary it was not 
always inviting; but there is a wide difference between bad food 
and starvation. With good cooking the available materials often 
supplied an excellent meal; and before I left the Yukon I had 
learned to eat beans when need be, like a horse, quite contentedly 
three times a day.” The great food question, like everything 
else, will change with improved transportation—transportation 
being the key to the whole situation. Let us glance at the problem. 
The gold-fields lie about the bed of the Yukon and its tributaries 
in Canadian territory, about 1,500 miles north of Vancouver, near 
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the point where the Yukon crosses into the American territory of 
Alaska. There are three ways of getting there:—-(1) An imprac- 
ticably long and difficult journey through Canadian territory, 
keeping to the eastern side of the Rockies. (2) The long way 
round from the United States Pacific coast by sea to St. Michael’s 
in Alaska, and up the Yukon river, which is navigable for fair- 
sized steamers as far as Dawson in the summer. This is the way 
of heavy goods, and for passengers who do not mind the long sea 
voyage ; it is by far the easiest and most comfortable manner of 
entering the country. But it is slow, and liable to serious delays. 
(3) Finally, you can follow the Pacific coast northward by steamer 
for about 900 miles from Vancouver, landing at one of the coast 
ports of Wrangel, Skagway, Dyea, and enter the country from the 
south. This route crosses the great range of hills which forms 
the fountain head of the Yukon. This crossing can, for the 
present, be only effected on foot. Skagway and Dyea are recog- 
nized as the best ports of entry, and from these two places two 
passes run parallel with one another for a distance of about forty 
miles towards Lake Bennett. The first is called the White, or 
Skagway Pass; the second the Chilcoot Pass. The terrible walk 
over either of these passes will not confront travellers of the future, 
for a railway is now being constructed over the White Pass, and 
trains are expected to be running from Skagway to Lake Bennett 


in the early spring. From Lake Bennett there is a clear waterway 
to Dawson City, via a chain of lakes. 


The most important part of Miss Shaw’s paper is naturally that 
in which she discusses the wealth of these newly-exploited gold- 
fields :—“ The question then would seem to resolve itself into 
whether the gold of the Klondike is worth the attention which it 
has attracted, and whether the amount of it is considerable enough 
to continue to draw an increasing population to the district for 
a period of years sufficient to effect the permanent and civilized 
settlement of the country. This is a question on which it is per- 
mitted to have reserved opinions. Doubtless it is still open to 
discussion.” Miss Shaw sides with the sanguine :—“ For myself I 
am inclined to accept the more favourable view, and to coincide 
with those who believe that, as Bendigo and Bathurst were but the 
beginnings of the Australian development of gold, as Kimberley 
and the Rand have shown the way to the internal treasure-houses 
of South Africa, so Dawson is but the threshold of new fields of 
wealth to be opened in the northern regions. ‘lhe settlement of 
the Yukon district, which began last year, will, in my opinion, 
spread, cross the Rockies, fill the Mackenzie district, and, continu- 
ing long after we are dead and gone, will add to the present habit- 
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able territory of the Dominion two populous districts, each as large 
in extent as France.” Her twenty days’ stay in Dawson City, 
during which she visited many of the most important mines 
within a sixty or seventy miles circle, and conversed with the best- 
informed people in the country, convinced the lecturer that “not 
only gold, but a great deal of gold” will be produced. According 
to the favourable geological theory the country has been formed by 
an upheaval of granite ranges through an old paleozoic floor, and 
this convulsion has been a gold producer. Consequently gold 
should be found on both sides of all the granite ranges. Moreover, 
the Ice Age followed this upheaval, with the effect of dispersing the 
gold over amuch greater area. You consequently have an immense 
country in which the possibilities of finding gold are practically 
unlimited. So far, in one district alone—the Klondike—* with 
labour of the most primitive kind, with no appliances, with the 
almost overwhelming difficulties of local transport and commis- 
sariat which restrict the area of work, with unfortunate mining 
regulations, and other conditions of a generally stultifying descrip- 
tion, the fact that about 4,000 persons actually at work have 
during the past season produced from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 
sterling is in itself remarkableenough. People ask if the Klondike 
is not ‘a fizzle’ after all? Far from it.” 


Here we take leave of this brilliant lecture, which should be read 
in extenso in the current number of the Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. We desire to add one word as to the economic 
question. The impression that the Klondike is what is called “a 
fizzle” is largely due to the extravagant and misleading statements 
made by Mr. Ogilvie, the Canadian Commissioner, who was sent by 
the Dominion Government to Great Britain for the purpose of 
advertising the gold-fields. Throughout his numerous interviews 
and lectures he managed to convey the impression that some 
£20,000,000 of gold was lying about on the Klondike waiting for 
the first comers to pick it up. On the faith of these official figures, 
which did not lose anything when repeated by various “ friends 
of the country” (some of whom declared there were £60,000,000 
and others £100,000,000), at least 30,000 people have made their 
way from all parts of the world at a heavy expenditure of health © 
and life, and at a minimum cost of £10,000,000, in order—we now 
learn authoritatively from Miss Shaw—that 4,000 persons might 
acquire at the outside £3,000,000 of gold. It may be doubted 
whether even the fortunate 4,000 have paid their expenses; they have 
certainly reaped no adequate reward for the hardships they have 
suffered. What have the remaining 26,000 secured by their enter- 
prise except the loss of the few hundreds they had scraped together 
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for the journey? Klondike may be the richest and most magnifi- 
cent country in the world. We sincerely hope it will prove to be 
so, but it has been seriously damaged by the monstrous mis- 
statements of unscrupulous “ boomsters,’ who ultimately inflict as 
much injury on countries in which they are interested as they do 
in the meanwhile on the innocent individuals who believe them. 
It is stated that the Geological Department of the United States 
Government is issuing an official document impugning the wealth 
of the Klondike country. We are not in the least bound to accept 
an American view of a Canadian question. It is sure to be tinged 
with prejudice, but Canadians would be on much stronger ground 
in vindicating their gold-fields if the Dominion Government had 
acted with more reserve. As it is, angry and discontented miners— 
who feel that they have been duped—are returning in a steady 
stream to various parts of the British Empire. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


When we went to press last month the Premiers of the six 
Australian Colonies—New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania—were about to as- 
semble in conference at Melbourne to consider the amendments to 
the Commonwealth Bill proposed by New South Wales. Under 
the devious guidance of her Premier, Mr. Reid, the Mother Colony, 
as she is proud to call herself, had elected to play the marplot to 
the Federal cause. There is, fortunately, always room for repent- 
ance in a great movement, and it was affirmed that Mr. Reid, 
under the pressure of public opinion, desired to turn over a new 
leaf, and had become converted to the expediency of promoting an 
Australian Federation. It was also believed that the Premiers of 
the other Colonies, most of whom have shown themselves to be 
sincere supporters of the Commonwealth Bill, would make every 
effort to meet any legitimate suggestions from the recalcitrant 
Colony. These anticipations have in effect been realized, for after 
a short session at Melbourne a cablegram announced that the 
Australian Premiers “had unanimously agreed to a satisfactory 
settlement of all disputed questions with respect to Australian 
Federation.” 

The following appear to be the principal points in this new 
agreement which must be read into the Commonwealth Bill :— 

1. An absolute majority of both Houses of the Federal Parlia- 
ment will decide differences between them at a joint sitting, and 
presumably after a General Election. 

2. The “ Braddon Clause,” making provision for the propor- 
tionate distribution of surplus revenue among the individual 
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States of the Commonwealth, shall continue in operation for ten 
years, at the end of which the Federal Parliament may repeal or 
alter the clause. 

3. The Federal capital to be in New South Wales, but at least 
100 miles from Sydney. The new capital will be Federal Terri- 
tory. Until it is ready the Federal Parliament will meet at 
Melbourne. 

4. No alteration in the Commonwealth Bill as regards rivers 
money bills, judicial appeals, or the number of Senators. 

5. Queensland will be allowed to elect Senators by scrutin 
@arrondissement instead of by scrutin de liste. 

By comparing the foregoing clauses with the series of recom- 
mendations carried by Mr. Reid through the New South Wales 
Legislative Assembly, which it was understood he intended to 
support at the Melbourne Conference, the reader will be able to 
estimate the conciliatory spirit which has animated the conferring 
Premiers. The New South Wales Assembly recommended :—(a) 
That if equal representation should be insisted upon, the provision 
for a three-fifths majority at a joint sitting of both Houses should 
be removed, and that a simple majority should decide, or that the 
provision for a joint sitting be replaced by a provision for a national 
referendum ; (/) that the “ Braddon ” clause should be removed from 
the Bill; (c) that the capital of the commonwealth should be 
within the boundaries of New South Wales; (d) that better pro- 
vision should be made against the alteration of the boundaries of 
a State without its own consent; (e) that the use of inland rivers 
for purposes of water conservation and irrigation should be more 
clearly safeguarded ; (f) that there should be a uniform practice in 
respect to money Bills; and (g) that judicial appeals from States 
shall be either to the Privy Council or to the High Court, but not, 
as at present, indiscriminately to either. The New South Wales 
Assembly also asked for the reconsideration of the financial 
system embodied in the Bill, though it did not insist upon it as a 
positive condition of Federation, and recommended that the number 
of Senators for each State should be increased from six to no fewer 
than eight. 


The Premiers seem to have broken up their conference in good 
spirits. Mr. Reid publicly pledged himself to secure the passage 
of the amended Commonwealth Bill through the New South 
Wales Parliament, after which it would be submitted to a popular 
referendum. ‘The other Colonies will subsequently follow suit as 
soon as a majority of New South Wales voters have approved the 
Bill. The Premier of Queensland—a Colony that has hitherto 
stood aloof from the Federal movement—strongly supports the 
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present measure, and agrees to submit it to the people of 
Queensland after it has been accepted in New South Wales 
and the other Parliaments have been consulted. It is also 
stated that the Premiers of Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania have undertaken to recommend the Bill as amended 
to the acceptance of their respective Colonies. Sir John 
Forrest, the Premier of Western Australia, while expressing 
his personal approval, recognizes that he has a hard task to 
convince his Colony to come into Federation. It is gratifying to 
learn that there is a feeling of intense satisfaction throughout the 
Colonies at the success of the conference. We need not say that 
the good news excited a kindred feeling in the Mother Country, 
whose sentiments were expressed by Mr. Chamberlain in a hearty 
telegram of congratulation. The only element that tends to 
temper our enthusiasm is the fear lest some unforeseen influence 
may again interfere and frustrate the desired object. Australian 
Federation has hitherto been the history of a disappointment. 

The Times takes the opportunity of publishing a valuable 
review of the movement which at last appears to have brought 
Australian Federation to the verge of success. The scheme in 
its present shape is about ten yeurs old, and dates from the 
year 1889, when Sir Henry Parkes, of New South Wales, the 
Nestor among Australian public men, set to work to create 
an operative sentiment in favour of Federation, which should 
produce something more fruitful than the barren sham of the 
Federal Council, which at that time used to hold biennial 
sittings, without the countenance of New South Wales. A pre- 
liminary conference met in Melbourne, in 1899, to be followed 
by the historic Sydney conference of March, 1891, which was 
attended by all the ablest Australian statesmen, and presided 
over by Sir Henry Parkes. After a series of searching debates, 
a Commonwealth Bill was drafted, the general principles of which 
are to be substantially found in the present Commonwealth Bill. 
It was agreed that the Bill of 1891 should be forthwith submitted 
to the local Colonial Parliaments, but, owing to one cause and 
another, personal jealousies, sectional interests, commercial de- 
pression, and general apathy, the question was practically shelved 
for the following four years. In 1895, it was revived, and 
a conference of Premiers was held at Hobart, in Tasmania, 
at which it was decided to reintroduce the question into practical 
politics, and it was agreed that enabling Acts should be sub- 
mitted to the Colonial Parliaments empowering a representative 
Australian Convention, elected ad hoc, followed by a popular 
plebiscite of the Australian people, to respectively draw up and 
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ratify a Federal Constitution. These enabling Acts were sanctioned 
by all the Colonial Parliaments, except that of Queensland, 
during the year 1895. In each case a minimum of votes was 
fixed, without which the approval of the scheme should not 
be deemed binding. The minimum in New South Wales was 
fixed at 50,000. In accordance with this legislation an Inter- 
Colonial Convention met in session at Adelaide, in March, 1897. 
A second session was held at Sydney, in September of the same 
year. As Federal proposals took shape, a formidable and largely 
factious opposition arose in New South Wales, and the Parlia- 
ment of that Colony hurriedly passed an Act raising the minimum 
vote required from 50,000 to 80,000. This was elsewhere re- 
garded as a breach of faith, and was recognized throughout Aus- 


tralia as a very serious blow to the prospects of Australian 
Federation. 


The anti-Federalists of New South Wales had, indeed, calculated 
the situation to a nicety. The third and final session of the Con- 
vention was held in Melbourne early last year (1898), when a draft 
Commonwealth Bill was drawn up for submission to the Australian 
electorate. The poll of the people was held in June, when four 
out of the five participating colonies accepted the measure by over- 
whelming majorities. In New South Wales, however, the Ayes 
only reached 71,377, against 65,947 Noes. There was thus a 
majority of over 5,000 for Federation, and had the original 
minimum of 50,000 been retained the Bill would have been ratified ; 
as it was it failed. The feeling of resentment at the trick that had 
been played was very strong, both without and within the Colony. Mr. 
Reid, the Premier, though declaring himself an adherent of Federa- 
tion, was believed to be behind its enemies, and the Parliamentary 
situation became too hot for him. He dissolved the Lower House, 
and the ensuing election was fought solely on the question whether 
he or Mr. Barton—a staunch and trusted Federalist—should guide 
the policy of the Colony. As this very bitter contest proceeded 
Mr. Reid found it expedient to increase the fervour of his Federal 
professions, and he ended as a warm supporter of an amended 
Commonwealth Bill. But he only escaped defeat by the skin of 
his teeth, and had the mortification of seeing a handsome working 
majority reduced to three in a House of 125. Mr. Reid and his 
colleagues were, however, shrewd enough to take the hint, and from 
the moment of the opening of the new Parliament they devoted their 
energies to the furtherance of Federation. Their efforts were not 
unnaturally viewed with distrust by the real friends of the cause, 
and there were protests in the other colonies against any further 
dealings with the New South Wales Premier. The position became 
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complicated by the adoption of one set of amendments to the 
Commonwealth Bill by the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales, and another—a more hostile set—by the Legislative Council. 
Mr. Reid’s declaration in favour of the Lower House’s amendments 
had a good effect, and when he attended the recent Premiers’ 
conference in Melbourne he had publicly repudiated the irrecon- 
cileable attitude of the Upper House. The Premiers of the other 
colonies were thereby enabled to meet him in a conciliatory spirit. 
Hence the happy issue of the conference. It is important, how- 
ever, for the reader to bear in mind that the decisions of a casual 
committee of Premiers have no binding force upon their respective 
communities. It would, therefore, be premature to regard the 
confederation of Australia as an accomplished fact. 


According to the cablegram already quoted, the Premiers have 
decided to recommend the retention of what is known as “the 
Braddon Clause” for a period of ten years. As this is one of the 
most disputed features of the Commonwealth Bill it is as well to 
make it plain. The principal financial question that presented itself 
to the Federal Convention was what proportion of its Customs and 
Excise shall each colony contribute to the central Government for 
federal purposes? Sir Edward Braddon, the Tasmanian Premier, 
proposed that the whole Customs and Excise of all the federating 
colonies should be collected by the Federal Government, 25 per 
cent. being retained for common purposes, and the remaining 
75 per cent. returned to the contributories in the proportion of 
their contributions. This plan involves ultimately a uniform tariff, 
the effect of which is thus examined in the analysis in The 
Times :— 

“The first result to be deduced from these propositions is that 
every colony must henceforth content itself for purposes of local 
administration with three-fourths of its Customs and Excise revenue, 
and if it finds this sum insufficient must supplement it by other 
forms of taxation. The second result is that the federal expenses 
must not exceed 25 per cent. of the united Customs and Excise 
revenue of Australia. Butacalculation of the present united tariffs 
of Australia shows that they are insufficient to provide for either 
of these necessities. The question has been made the subject of 
voluminous statistical arguments, with which it is in this place 
impossible to deal. Briefly, it is held that, in order to enable 
the lesser colonies to meet the expenses of local administration 
with the revenue to be derived from three-fourths only of their 
Customs and Excise dues, those dues must be calculated on a basis 
which will give for the whole of Australia a total ranging between 
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£7,500,000 and £8,500,000, and even this will not meet the neces- 
sities of Tasmania. The expenses of federal administration are 
likely to be not much less than £2,000,000 a year. If the federal 
income is to be derived from one quarter of the tariff dues, it 
becomes evident from this point of view that these must reach a 
total of about £8,000,000. The latest returns available show a total 
revenue from Customs and Excise for Australia of something over 
£6,500,000. It is calculated that, in order to bring the income of 
the continent up to the required figure, New South Wales, in which 
Customs taxation at present falls more lightly than in any other of 
the Australian colonies, will have to raise her tariff returns from 
their present figure of about £1,500,000 to £3,000,000. The New 
South Wales opponents of Federation have therefore said that the 
realization of the scheme will cost New South Wales £1,500,000 
a year. It is scarcely necessary to point out that this is not an ac- 
curate presentment of the situation. Whereas the lesser colonies 
will be placed in some local difficulties by the restriction of that 
portion of their income which will, under the operation of the 
Braddon Clause, be drawn from Customs and Excise, New South 
Wales, which will, in the first instance, double its Customs revenue 
and then receive under the Braddon Clause three-fourths of the 
doubled total, will be in the opposite position of having more 
Customs revenue than it requires. It will, however, only contribute 
its due proportion of federal expenditure, and, as has been pointed 
out in debate in its own Assembly, the increased Customs revenue, 
instead of being spent upon Federation, will be used to decrease 
other forms of taxation.” 


The Victorian Government has come to the wise decision not to 
be represented at the French Exhibition of 1900. Sir George 
Turner and his colleagues are to be cordially congratulated on 
their policy for various reasons. In the first place, the future of 
France is so uncertain that it is very doubtful whether the Exhi- 
bition will take place. The investment of public money for such 
a precarious contingency must be regarded as an extravagance of 
which no prudent administration should be guilty. In the second 
place, the arrangements for the Exhibition are so backward that it 
is far from certain that it can be held at the appointed time, in 
which case it will be a fiasco. In the third place, the whole object 
of the Exhibition is to glorify the French Empire at the expense 
of neighbouring Empires, especially the hated British Empire. It 
will thus be cunningly contrived by impudent manipulations to 
give Europe the impression that Tonquin is a greater country than 
Canada, while Senegal will eclipse New South Wales. British 
Colonies which walk into this ingenious French trap will find that 
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so far from advertising themselves, they have merely served as 
a convenient foil for the French. Finally, France is plunged in 
such a pit of infamy that it is highly probable that the Exhibition 
will be boycotted by the citizens of the civilized world by way of 
protest. Victoria sets us all a good example while doing a shrewd 
stroke of business on her own account. 


Sir John Forrest, the Premier of Western Australia, has achieved 
a record on which he is entitled to all the congratulations he has 
received. On the 29th December, 1890, he completed the eighth 
year of his Premiership of that Colony, having entered office on 
December 29th, 1890. The longest Ministries in the other 
Australian Colonies are as follows :—Queensland, Herbert Ministry, 
December 10th, 1859, to February 1st, 1866, or six years, one 
month, twenty-two days. South Australia, Kingston Ministry, 
June 16th, 1893, and still in office, or five years, six months, 
thirteen days. Victoria, McCulloch Ministry, June 27th, 1863, to 
May 6th, 1868, or four years, ten months, nine days. New South 
Wales, Parkes Ministry, December 21st, 1878, to January 5th, 1883, 
or four years, fifteen days. 
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